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AN INTERNATIONAL RUBBER ASSOCIATION 


TUNE SUGGESTION is not new but suggestions of any 
T sort rarely are new. That it comes now when almost 
everything in the line of reconstruction that can be put 
in effect is being tried or at least considered, is signifi- 
cant. The machinery for such an association lies in the 
great rubber manufacturing and planting associations 
that are already in existence here and abroad. ‘The ease 
with which delegates could assemble at the next rubber 
exhibition and make a beginning is most evident. As a 
stabilizer, an educator and perhaps a money saver, it 
could be made exceedingly valuable. In one particular 
it might do a great good, and that is by stopping piracy 
of names, trade marks and patents. 

Of course when one ponders the subject, it takes on 
qualities that suggest a League of Nations and the in- 
evitable “14 points” obtrude themselves. Nevertheless, 
Article X might be omitted and serenity assured. The 
association might be a great help to the trade. Its rulings 
and laws would possess only a moral force. It would 
be a minor Hague tribunal without teeth, but with wise 


men at its head and a policy of fair dealing, together 


with statistical and newspaper sense, much good could 


be accomplished. 


WHEN RUBBER GROWS OLD 


A REMARK Often heard among the uninformed is that 


lower than formerly. 


the general average of quality in rubber goods is 
) Mr, Average Buyer, who is often 
unwilling to buy high-grade rubber goods, generally gets 
a second rate, poorly compounded article, takes no care 
of it, when he does not actually abuse it, and when it 
gives out sooner, than he expected, scores the whole in- 
dustry with the remark that “they are not making rubber 
Mr. A. B. forgets the 
fact that rubber, like human beings, grows old. It has 
its stages of infancy, middle age, and decrepitude. Soft, 


goods as good as they used to.” 


pliant, elastic in youth, its tissue in old age takes on a 
change not unlike that of the arteries in senility, be- 
coming hard, stiff and brittle. Negligent owners of auto- 
mobiles are surprised at the appearance of minute fissures 
in the side walls of their tires and the manufacturers are 
scored for the supposed defect, when it is usually a fact 
that the tire owners have failed to conserve the strength 
of the tires with proper inflation and to guard against 
and the tire grows 
Users of 


excessive light, heat, abrasion, etc.; 
old, like many humans, long before its time. 
many other rubber articles often leave them lying about 
carelessly or exposed to strong alkaline or other harm- 
ful solutions, and then wonder why rubber goods dete- 
riorate and become irreparable. Even the most expert 
retreader cannot galvanize new life into a tire that has 
not been given reasonable care and moderate exercise to 


keep it “fit.” 





ARE WE OVERINDUSTRIALIZED? 


, gee the urban share of the population, once but a 


third, but now approaching two-thirds of the total, 


the query put by former Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
“Are we becoming overindustrialized?” has given many 
cause for serious reflection, and in most instances the 
essayists are disposed to answer the question in the af- 
firmative. Even conceding that industrialism, 1. e., manu- 
facturing, is keeping well in advance of agriculture, there 
While the small 
farmers have become relatively fewer, the number of 
stock-raising and agricultural concerns has in- 


is no occasion yet for any anxiety. 


creat 
creased and with modern methods and machinery, im- 
proved roads, motor trucks, etc., the output of the farms 
is larger than ever. 

In a measure offsetting the tendency toward overin- 
dustrialism some far-sighted manufacturers, rubber mill 
owners being foremost among them, have made extensive 
plans for providing semi-rural homes with small truck 
gardens for their employes, and the workers show their 
appreciation of such interest in their welfare outside the 


mills. It is all in harmony with the modern idea of har- 
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monizing industry, and if such work be extended by other 
manufacturers, we will soon have less labor unrest and 
healthier, happier, and more efficient workers. 


COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


N the opinion of the unpractical sentimentalist, the 
| steel strike, which collapsed a few months ago, was 
waged wholly in the cause of hours, wages and the 
control of jobs. To the experienced industrial man- 
ager it was simply one of a series of disturbances de- 
liberately planned to wrest the control of industry 
from its owners and to place it under the domination 
of the most radical element of organized labor. 

This is the view of Charles Piez, president of the 
Link-Belt Company, of Chicago, who has had excep- 
tional opportunity to study situations of this kind. In 
a current magazine article he declares that the real 
purpose of the strike was best reflected in the char- 
acter of the two men who assumed leadership. One 
was an avowed syndicalist who continually denounced 
the wage system as “a brazen, gigantic robbery”; and 
the other was an adroit labor politician, without know- 
ledge of the problems of industry, and who fought all 
workmen’s compensation legislation and the fairest 
measures of compromise. 

Mr. Piez scores one big point with which all fair- 
minded people are in accord, and that is, if labor in- 
sists upon collective bargaining it must also be made 
to realize that the people will just as strictly insist 
upon collective responsibility on the part of labor. 


HIGH WAGE PROPAGANDA 


possil 
in the mills making cotton and 
other fabrics, the United Textile 
Workers of America have been urging the establish- 
fund for combating any at- 


le revision in the present 


PPREHENSIVE of a 
high wage scale 
leaders among 
ment of a million-dollar 
tempt to lower wages in the textile industry in the 
United States and Canada. It is not stated just how 
such a ’ would be disbursed, but a fair in- 
ference would seem to be that it would be used large- 
The leaders do 


“war chest’ 


ly to promote and maintain strikes. 
not seem to worry over the fact that, although they 
personally may be spared hardship, tens of thousands 
of operatives and their dependents may suffer severe- 
ly if a strike be called. Employers cannot do the im- 
possible. In the face of an insistent public demand 
for lower prices and often keen competition they can- 
not guarantee that the war-time wage scale will be 
maintained, much less promise a considerable and im- 
mediate reduction in working time. 

In the event of labor assuming an unreasonable at- 
titude, the mill owners might adopt the one recourse 
left to them, to until the strikers on 
sober, second thought came to realize that there are 
two sides to the employment question, and that no 


close down 


manufacturer can operate a mill under intolerable 
and unprofitable conditions. If great factories are to 
be idle for a long period, no million dollar defense 
fund would adequately reimburse the workers for 
their loss, much less compensate a big community dis- 
organized by such industrial paralysis. 


THE BRITISH RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HE WISDOM of raising an ample amount of raw ma- 
i terial within a nation’s boundaries or possessions 
and maintaining even an overabundant reserve as a pre- 
caution against possibly adverse conditions is strikingly 
illustrated in an article by B. D. Porritt in the British 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industries, on “The 
Rubber Industry and the War.” 

He shows that out of the world’s supply of 120,000 tons 
of crude rubber in 1914, 71,000 tons were produced with- 
in the empire, although the annual consumption then by 
British rubber manufacturers was but 18,000 tons. So, 
too, he states that even though the British manufacturers 
were put at a great disadvantage during the war by being 
obliged to use their factories almost entirely for making 
military and naval supplies, they readily shared their 
stock of raw rubber with American competitors who 
enjoyed considerable and profitable commerce at home 
and with Allied and neutral countries. Peculiarly inter- 
esting is the author’s recital of the novel, numerous, and 
ingenious uses to which British manufacturers applied 
rubber for war needs, how they overcame the shortage in 
chemical supplies, and how the industry gave itself whole- 
heartedly to the Allied cause and proved a powerful fac- 
tor in winning the war. 

Touching upon “The Position and Prospects of the 
Rubber Industry” in Great Britain, in the same journal, 
W. A. Williams takes a very optimistic view. While con- 
ceding some actual and possible drawbacks to which the 
industry is or may be subjected, such as the higher cost 
of labor, the insufficient rail transportation, the none too 
plentiful supplies of chemicals, the restricted cultivation 
of Egyptian cotton, and the rising tide of tire produc- 
tion in the United States, for protection against which 
government aid may be sought, the writer is confident 
that the British rubber industry will nevertheless hold its 
Favorable factors are: great supplies of raw ma- 
quantity and 


own. 
terial, radically improved methods in 
quality output, and constant modernization of plants. 


AN APT PHRASE OFTEN DOES MORE TO IMPRESS THAN 
reams of argument and exposition. “Growing pains” 
was what J. Newton Gunn termed the spasms of fear 
induced by the recent slackening in the tire business. 
Not only apt but prophetically true. 


CALIFORNIA EXPERTS AFTER EXHAUSTIVE TESTS GIVE 
rubber jar rings a clean bill of health as regards poison 
olives. The poison did not come from the rubber but 
was due to faulty treatment of the fruit before canning. 





~~ wa 


we 


~~ ™ 
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Cost Accounting in the Rubber Industry 


By Ferd G. Kirby’ 


allowed to become so detailed that the cost of maintenance 
of the system becomes greater than its utility warrants. In- 
asmuch as the material, largely rubber, is a more or less variable 
quantity, and of necessity introduces the use of certain factors 
and prorations, in addition to the usual estimations encountered 
in cost finding, any method of accounting which endeavors to 
subdivide the various items too closely is of doubtful utility, 
owing to the fact that since many basic figures are themselves 
the result of estimate and proration, any method which carries 
its calculations and deductions to extremes is a fallacy. 
Rubber manufacturers in general recognize the vital impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the cost of their product, yet but few 
of them have a cost system on which they are willing to rely 


Cn ACCOUNTING for the rubber industry can very easily be 


under all conditions. 

While it is possible to get quite accurately the amount of 
material and labor used directly in the production of an article, 
and several systems have been devised which accomplish this 


other is to distribute a portion of this expense according to direct 
labor, and a portion to machine hours. Other methods distribute 
a certain amount of this expense on the materials used, ete. 
Most of these methods contemplate the distribution of all of 
the indirect expense of the manufacturing plant, however much 
it may be, on the output produced, no matter how small it is. 

If the factory is running at its full, or normal capacity, this 
item of indirect expense per unit of product is usually small. 
If the factory is running at only a fraction of its capacity, say 
one-half, and turning out only one-half of its normal product, 
there is but little change in the total amount of this indirect 
expense, all of which must now be distributed over half as 
much product as previously, each unit of product thereby being 
obliged to bear approximately twice as much expense as pre- 
viously. 

When times are good, and there is plenty of business, this 
method of accounting indicates that the costs are low; but when 
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Fic. 1. ORGANIZATION AND RELATION oF ACCOUNTS IN GENERAL PLAN OF CosT CONTROL IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


result, there does not seem to be in general use any system of 
distributing that portion of the expense known variously as in- 
direct expense, burden, or overhead, in such a manner as to 
make sure that it has been done properly. There are in common 
use several methods of distributing this expense. One is to dis- 
tribute to the product the total indirect expense including in- 
terest, taxes, insurance, etc., according to the direct labor. An- 


times become bad and business is slack, it indicates high costs 
due to increased proportion of burden each unit has to bear. 
During good times, when there is a demand for all the product 
that can be made, it is usually sold at a high price and the ele- 
ment of cost is not such an important factor. When business 
is dull, however, manufacturers cannot get such a high price 





1 Accountant, R. T. Lyman & Co., Inc. 
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f the t | the question of at how low a price can 
they afford to sell t luct is of vital importance. Rubber 
manufacturing tems, as generally operated at present, 

W i i that sts are high and, if business 
is very bad, they usually ow a cost far greater than the amount 
ybtained tf t I I ther words, the present systems 
of cost a int pieces when they are most needed. 
This being Ase , have felt for a long time that there 
was something radically wrong with the present theories on the 
subject. 

As an illustration, the writer will cite a case which recently 
came to his attentior \ manufacturer found that his cost on 
a certain article was forty cents. When he found he could buy 
it for thirty-four cents, he stopped manufacturing and bought it, 
saying that he did t lerstand how his competitor could sell 
at such a low pric¢ He seemed to realize that there was a 


t When he was asked 
laber fifteen cents, 


was then 


flaw somewher it uld not locate it. 


of what his expense consisted, his reply was 
ents, and overhead sixteen cents. He 


was running his factory at full capacity, and the 


material nine 
asked if he 
writer was informed that he was running it at less than half its 
‘apacity, possibly a little over one-third. The next question was: 
What would be the overhead on this article if the factory were 
running full? The reply was that it would be about eight cents 


suggested then in such a case the cost would be 


thirty-two cents. The possibility that his competitor was 
tory full suggested itself at once as an explanation. 


The writer 
only 


running his fac 


[he next question that suggested itself was how the sixteen 
cents overhead, which was charged to this article, would be 
paid if the article was bought. The obvious answer was that it 


would have to be distributed over the product still being made 


and would thereby increase its cost. In such a case it would 
probably be found that some other article was costing more than 
it could be bought for; and if the same policy was pursued, the 
should be bought, which would cause the remain- 
a still higher expense rate. If this policy 
the manufacturer would 


to give up 


second article 
ing product to bear 
conclusion, 


and be obliged 


were carried to its logical 


be buying everything before long, 
manufacturing entirely 

The illustration which is cited 
but is representative of the problems before a large class of 
believe that all the expense, however 


output produced, however small. 


above is not an isolated case 


rubber manufacturers, who 


large, must be carri 


This theory of expense distribution indicates a policy which in 
dull if followed logically, put many manufacturers 
out of business the writer knows of a plant which was 


times would, 
In fact 
recently put out of business by just this kind of logic. 
Fortunately for th untry, the American people as a 


which conflict with common sense; 


whole 
will finally discard theories 
and. when their cost figures indicate an absurd conclusion, most 
of them will repudiate the figures. A cost system, however, 
which fails when needed most, is of but very little value and it 
is imperative to devise a theory of costs that will not fail. 

Most of the cost and the theories on 
thev are based, have been devised by accountants for the benefit 
has been to criticize the factory and to 


ystems in use, which 


h 
sible for all shortcomings of the business. In 
s have succeeded admirably, largely because the 


levised as to enable the agent or super- 


of financiers, w se aim 


make it respor 
this the financier 
methods used are not so « 
lent to present his side of the case. 

functions of cost-keeping is to enable the 
superintendent to know whether or not he is doing 
responsible for as economically as possible, a 
in the majority of cost systems now 


make an attempt to 


One of the prime 
agent or 


the work he is 


function 


which is ignored 
in general use Many accountants 
show it, are so long in getting their figures in shape that they 
are practically worthless for the purpose intended, the possi- 


bility of using them 


who 


having passed 


THE GENERAL PLAN 





[he general plan of cost accounting for a rubber plant fol- 
lowed the writer is illustrated by Fig. 1. In applying costs 
for the rubber indust1 the plan outlined is covered by the 
following formula, which includes and illustrates the successive 
stages of cost accumulation from gross sales to final net profit 
Gross 4 es re Ss GS. 
Less 

t wa I 
ssi ( 

Discounts D 
Total deductions from sales ° r.D 
Net sales v.5 
Less 

Factory cost ot shipments 

Materials consumed . ; M 

Direct labor employed . peice L 

Factory burden or indirect cost : : 3 
ee Sy Gee Se Cs cicccaceenvesavavssaves F.C. 
SD I Gos o enn sinwocdiesicccsecice G.P. 
Less: : 

Commercial cost of shipments 

Administrative expense A 

Selling expense ..... Ss 
Total commercial cost of shipments .... : etna tae . 
Operating profit O.P 
Ither income: 

Interest and discount received =i i.R 

Total eeegcecee S.P. 

Other charges 
PGND nedkaoecciwclivndicnbesiondeudie: a LE. 
See GD “Sudeinwedubeseuescs encixendceacuas ‘ N.P. 
Some accountants and executives, will, of course, differ re- 


garding this method of handling interest, but in connection with 
the rubber industry the writer’s experience has demonstrated 
The plan outlined above 
embraces the establishment of continuous inventory control ac- 
counts for raw materials and burden supplies. Records of raw 
materials and supplies consumed each month are obtained and 
the value transferred to an account which represents the value 
The productive labor employed each month 
is.analyzed and also transferred to the account representing the 
value of the work in process. 

Various accounts are maintained representing the factory bur- 
den or indirect cost of operation. The relation of the costs of 
factory burden and the cost of productive labor is determined 
and ratios of burden expense developed. Each month, in pro- 
portion to the productive labor employed, a charge is made to 
the account representing value of work in process for the pro- 
portionate share of burden applicable to work in process. The 
amounts so applied are credited to a reserve account, the object 
of which is to indicate how closely the charges to work in process 
for factory burden, compare with the actual cost of f 
as shown by the aggregate of balances in the various 


that this method is the more feasible. 


of work in process. 


tactory 
burden 
expense accounts 

product finished are obtained which are calculated 


factory 

Records of 
at cost values, the aggregate being credited to the account repre- 
senting the value of work in process and charged to an account 
representing the value of the finished product. At this particular 
the plan must be varied accord- 


point in the plan of accounting, 
f In some cases, 


ing to the individual needs of a manufacturer. 
instead of one account representing the value of work in process, 
several accounts will be necessary, representing the value of 
work in process at successive stages of manufacture. 

Having accumulated the cost of all goods entering into the 
finished product account, the cost of all shipments is calculated 
and the aggregate is credited to the account representing the 
value of finished product and charged to the account repre- 


senting factory cost of shipment 
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Various accounts are maintained representing the details of 
administrative and selling expenses, and in order to be assured 
that the ratios of administrative and selling expenses to the 
total factory cost are correctly employed in cost calculations 
there is provided an account representing the commercial cost of 
shipments, to which is charged an amount representing the esti- 
mated value of administrative and selling expenses based upon 
the factory cost of goods shipped. The amounts so charged to 
the commercial cost of shipments are credited to a reserve for 
a commercial burden. The balances in the latter account repre- 
sent the aggregate of amounts applied to the commercial cost 
of shipments for commercial burden, and should be in substantial 
agreement with the accounts representing the details of adminis- 
tive and selling expenses. 

Separate accounts are maintained representing the cost of 
freight outward, commission and discounts allowed, which are 
considered as deductions from gross sales. All returns and 
allowances are charged against gross sales. 

To determine the operating profit, therefore, in the manner 
indicated in the formula outlined in the foregoing, the amount 
of sales after the deductions have been made will be contrasted 
with the factory cost of shipments, plus the commercial cost of 
shipments, with the object of showing the operating profit. 

Interest transactions will be considered after the determination 
of the operating profit and will be considered as direct addi- 
tions thereto, or deductions therefrom, to arrive at the net profit. 
The transactions briefly described in the foregoing are to be 
recorded by months, with the very important object of obtain- 
ing a statement of monthly earnings. 

ESTABLISHING BURDEN RATES 

One of the first steps in establishing costs is to work out the 
ratio of burden to the direct labor charges for the various de- 
partments of the business. This is to provide the mechanism 
for making a charge each month to the account representing 
work in process, to cover.the burden applicable to the cost of 
the product, in proportion to the amount of direct labor in- 
curred during the month. It is preferable to make these charges 
at percentage rates according to the individual departments; that 
, the ratio which the expense in a department bears to pro- 
ductive labor in that department is determined; and for all 


1s 


productive labor charged to work in process there is a further 
harge made to that account, based upon the departmental per- 
‘entage rate, to cover the burden applicable to the cost of the 
product. These amounts are credited to the reserve for factory 
burden account, which represents at all times the accumulation 
of amounts applied to the costs to cover the burden charges 
[he principal advantages of the use of departmental expense 
rates in the calculation of burden charges are as follows: 

(a) Closer values may be obtained for determining the 
selling price of partly finished product. 

(b) Closer values may be obtained for use in pricing the in 
ventory, which would, of necessity, be found in all stages of 
process. 

The aggregate of the general accounts representing the burden 
of indirect costs of manufacture will be in substantial agreement 
with the aggregate amounts of burden applied to the cost of 


production, as shown by the balance in the reserve account, if 
the production be upon a normal basis and the ratios of burden 
osts correctly compiled. Should the aggregate of the balances 
in the expense accounts be greater than the aggregate of burden 
applied, it would indicate that an increase-should be made in the 
ratios used in applying the burden; but, on the other hand, 
should the aggregate of the balances in the expense accounts be 
tan the aggregate of burden applied, a decrease should be 
Should such variations occur as the 


less 
made in the expense rates 
result of abnorma! operating conditions it 1s recommended that 
no radical changes in the expense rates be made, but rather that 


the variations should be considered as a separate charge to the 


operating profits of the year. It is inadvisable, for comparative 
purposes, to absorb in individual costs extraordinary expenses 
due to abnormal conditions. 

The method of working up the percentages of burden in re- 
lation to direct labor varies with local conditions and at in- 
dividual plants. Certain items, such as supervision, are dis- 
tributed over the various departments in ratio to the direct labor 
itself, while others, such as heat and light, are apportioned ac- 
e carefully 


cording to floor area. The local conditions must tf 
examined to determine the proper basis for each case. 
INTERLOCKING FACTORY COSTS INTO FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 

An essential feature of any cost plan is to absorb and check 
the actual accumulated cost figures by financial accounting that 
the total of ail individual cost figures will be reflected and 
proved into monthly balance sheets. This is provided for by 
the establishment of a private ledger and a works ledger which 
must baiance each other through controlling accounts. The 
accumulated cost figures are absorbed by the works ledger and 
the accumulated financial figures by the private ledger, thus 
assuring that each balances the other and that all transactions 
are absorbed by the one or the other. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIVATE AND WORKS LEDGER 

To establish the cost plan correctly and the proof of the works 
ledger it is necessary to provide two controlling accounts which 
will represent the total investment in the form of raw materials, 
parts and product in process, finished product and factory ex- 
penses. 

One of these accounts is carried upon the private ledger and 
is known as the works ledger controlling account symbol B. 
The other controlling account is known as the private ledger 
controlling account and is carried upon the works !edger, having 
the same symbol B. These two accounts act as controlling ac- 
ounts to each other, and at the end of each month their balances 
should be in agreement. 

At the beginning of the year the works ledger controlling 
account, symbol B, in the private ledger is charged with the 
total amount of the inventory. Through the vear this account 
is charged with the total cost of all purchases of material, pay- 
roll and factory expenses. It is credited with the cost of all 
goods shipped and charged with the cost of any goods returned. 
The balance of this account will, therefore, at all times represent 
the total of raw material, work in process and finished stock 
inventories. 

‘he foregoing describes in general the methods to be used in 
order to establish the accounts necessary for a monthly loss and 
gain statement supported by cost records as carried in the works 
ledger and controlled by the general books. The control of 
costs is thus obtained through proof of the balance in the various 
accounts in the works ledger in the following mannet 

(a) When the balance of the various inventory accounts agrees 
with the physical inventory accounts, a proof is furnished that 
the value of materials consumed is substantially in agreement 
with the cost of the material 

(b) When the aggregate of the various factory overhead ex- 
pense accounts, as a total, is in substantial agreement with the 
credits written off to the work in process burden, a proof is 
established that a proper percentage of burden expense has been 
used. 

Considering the foregoing, it should be held in mind that the 
works ledger will give proof of the accuracy of the cost records 
and through these the loss and gain statement. Should there 
aris¢ any question as to the amounts shown in the cost records, 
an analysis may be quickly made and traced through either the 
material, labor or expense accounts. The entire plan is sub- 
jected to direct proof when physical inventories are taken at 
different periods of the year. 

(To be continued) 
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The Rubber Surplus and Its Relation to Future Tire Production 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


; position with respect to crude rubber 
with respect to the United States, there 
As every rubber 


N ARRI\ at the world’ 
and more particularly 
factors to be taken into account. 


are many 


man knows, there is a large surplus stock in the world’s market, a 


very large portion of which is in this country The exact amount 
of the surplus and wl held is a matter about which there is no 
very definite knowledg Each American importer and manufac- 
turer seems to take the ground that the amount of his own per- 
sonal holdings is a private matter to be kept as one of his trade 
secrets \lthough almost anyone of them is willing to hazard a 
guess at the total surplus—world and United States, none will go 
much tarther a t rue amount is shrouded in more or less 
mystery 

On October 25. 1920. the Trade News Service of New York 


published a statement bearing on this matter which is reproduced 
as follows 

“In connection with views recently published as to the produc- 
tion and consumption of crude rubber a number of opinions have 
While these are 
a bearish nature, there are but few conflicting 
the 


period, namely, the past nine months of 


been given by factors in the New York market. 
for the most part of 
Opinions since most of statements are based on imports and 
consumption for a known 
this year 

“According to the statements of dealers there were 65,000 tons 
of rubber in store in the United States on January 1, 1920, and 
arrivals for the nine months ended September 30, 1920, amounted 


to 192,000 tons, bringing into this market for the entire period a 


total of 257,000 tons rude rubber 
“Consumption for the same period amounted to 165,000 tons, 
estimating 15,000 tons ‘or January up to 30,000 tons for May 


when manufacturing was at its peak, and receding from that time. 


“If this estimate is to be accepted, a surplus would be shown 


as of October 1, 1920, of 92,000 tons, and on the present limited 
scale of ven with decreaased imports, there would 


the end of the 


manutacture, ¢ 


be an accumulatior rubber in this country at 


present year in excess of 100,000 tons 
“These figures represent not only stocks held in warehouses 
but also | 
that 30,000 tons are actually « 
York, but of this amount 


it is difficult to estimate the 


those in the hands of manufacturers. It is estimated 
n spot at the present time in New 
considerable has already been sold and 
amount actually available. 

“In arriving at the world’s present supply the American trade 
adds to the above amounts those quoted by the Rubber Growers’ 
London, August 31, 1920, of 33,000 tons held in 
London, which is expected to reach 50,000 tons by the end of the 
This 


Java, and in the Brazilian markets, gives a total world’s surplus 


Association of 


year with the surplus stocks held in Singapore, Colombo, 


of upwards of 200,000 tons 


It is the purpose of this article to analyze this statement and 
to ascertain how nearly it is correct; to see where, how, and 
when this surplus was rolled up, and to forecast, as well as 


maybe, under what conditions and how long a time it ought to 
take for the market to absorb it—for it is perfectly evident that, 
until it has been in a measure used up, the rubber market will 
continue to be in a more or less unsettled and dangerous condition 

In 1917, J. S. M. Rennie, as quoted in London Times Trade 
Supplement, foresaw an overproduction of rubber when he said 

“If some definite, strong action be not taken on behalf of this 
industry, and native Asiatic residents, plantation companies, and 
the powerful well-controlled American and British rubber goods 
manufacturers 
difficult to 


ultimate 


ire allowed to continue planting ad lib., it is not 


foresee disastrous results to the industry, and the 


result may easily be that in, say, ten years’ time, we 


may find ourselves with a planted area of 4,200,000 acres which, 
at 375 pounds per acre per annum, would give a total crop of 
700,000 tons, and if the effective consumption at that time is 
less than that quantity by so much as a hair-breadth, so to speak, 


TABLE [ 


Propuction, ConsuMPTION AND Surpius or RusBper 
(In long tons) 


Worip 


(Reference to Graph A) 
Production Consumption Surplus 
(a) (b) 
1912 .. 98,928 95,863 3,035 
1913 108,440 102,455 5,985 
SN - Nieccncsunan soos Samee 99,800 20,580 
) ae cescoe Bee 135,214 23,588 
1916 201,598 169,474 32,124 
1917 265,698 229,017 26,681 
1918 241,579 201,620 39,959 
1919 381,860 219,497 62,453 
ROCUIINS GURNBED 000.00 n0n62en 00004400000 sseeee 224,405 


(aand b) Production figures for 1912-1917, inclusive, are taken from 
“The Rubber Industry,” prepared by the War Service Committee of the 
Rubber Industry of the United States. Amounts quoted for 1918 and 1919 
are from THe Inpta Ruseer Worvp. 


WORLD PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND 
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the selling price must logically fall to the approximate cost of 


production.” 
What Mr. Rennie foresaw in 1917 as a possibility in ten years 


from that time became an actuality, so far as price is concerned, 





re 
19 
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within a year—accentuated each year that has followed, with 
prices dangerously near the cost of production; indeed, the sur- 
plus was, at that very time, being accumulated, as will be seen 
by reference to Table I and Graph A herewith, of the world 
production, consumption and surplus of rubber from 1912 to 1919, 
inclusive. 

The preceding table and graph clearly show that the educated 
“estimate” or “guess” of manufacturers and dealers is substan- 
tiated, at least, so far as the world’s position is concerned. If 
the figures quoted are correct—and they come from the best of 
authority—each year, from 1912 to and including 1919, has pro- 
duced more rubber than that particular year has consumed, the 
surplus or “carry-over” from year to year accumulated at the 
end of 1919 being apparently 224,405 tons. 

Applying a similar analysis upon the importations to, and the 
consumption of rubber in the United States, further confirmation 
is had of the “views” and “estimates” made by dealers and manu- 
facturers, as will be seen by reference to Table II and Graph B. 
Here it will be seen that a surplus has been gradually accumulat- 
ing, year by year, since 1912, and that it amounted to 83,350 tons 
at the end of 1919 

TABLE II 


Unitep States Imports, Consumption, anp Surpius Stocks or Rvusser 
(In long tons) 


(Reference to Graph B 


Imports Consumption Surplus Deficit 
(a) (b) 

1913. tone | oe 52,179 6,748 
1914 -- 76,817 61,251 15.566 
1915 123,560 96,792 26,768 
1916 148,827 116,477 32,360 boon 
191? .. : oo 173,928 177,088 paint 3,160 
1918 . 145,517 142,722 2,795 
1919 . . 239,260 236,977 2,283 
Totals ia estidiaawhitbbtoabesth biota 86,510 3,160 
Accumulated surplus ....ccccccccscscoces 83,350 


(a) United States imports are taken from Tue Inp1a RuBBerR Wortp 
November 1, 1920, page 144 
(b) United States consumption; from “The Rubber Industry,” prepared 


by ihe War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry of the United States 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS CONSUMPTION 
AND SURPLUS OF RUBBER 

















1919 -— 
1920! 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 - 
1918 


Further analyzing the position of the United States with re- 
spect to the present year, 1920, it will be seen from Table III, and 
Graph C that imports of rubber in 1920, although in total amount 
falling but slightly below 1919 quantities, have, since September, 
declined greatly from the amounts imported in the latter part of 
1919. In October, 1919, these imports totaled 28,888 tons, drop- 


ping to 10,693 tons in the same month of 1920, the lowest record 
for any single month for the past two years. The amounts given 
for November and December, 1920, are estimated by taking the 
best consensus of opinion of the trade. 


TABLE III 


Unitep States Imports oF Crupe Rusper 
(From The Rubber Association of America) 
(In long tons) 

(Reference to Graph C) 


1920 1919 

JORUEF accvccscovese ihigacnewa Mele me 7,235 
0, A eee : . 32,994 17,456 
PEED devexcdddncoens ae ee 31,650 28,223 
ROG scvcacesses con ‘ 23,675 28,146 
May . ea jou : 27 ,338 16,348 
ee , . 14,881 16,319 
July oe + , .. 15,884 17,965 
August se . 13,564 11,067 
September . é 11,636 14,036 
0 ree ery eee - 10,639 28,888 
DED san cccesewe ives - 9,600" 15,674 
EE Ee Pee ey Per 84008 24,675 
a ee 226,032 


“Estimated. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER 
(FROM THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ) 
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The Rubber Association of America, through a series of ques- 
tionnaires addressed to rubber manufacturers, made an endeavor 
to ascertain the amounts of crude rubber used in the years 1917, 
1918 and 1919 in the various departments of manufacture. Its 


TABLE IV 
Unitep Srares Crupe Rupper Consumprion In THE Divisions oF 
MANUFACTURE 
(In millions of pounds; 000’s omitted) 
(In thousands of long tons; 000’s omitted) 
(Reference to Graph D) 


1917 1918 1919 
, sli eee See 
Pounds Tons Pounds Tons Pounds Tons 
Tire and tire sundries.... 247,021 110 272,607 121 389,104 174 
Other rubber products.... 105,654 47 98,405 44 77,830 35 


eee ee 352,675 157. 371,012 165 466,934 209 

Note: The above figures for 1917 are taken from reports compiled by the 
United States Government during the war. See Tue Inp1a Russer Wortp, 
May 1, 1918. These are taken as correct. Since, however, the reports 
issued by The Rubber Association of America of a limited number of 
replies to their questionnaire for similar data covering the same period in- 
dicate but 87 per cent of the government totals, the returns of the asso- 
ciation for the yerrs 1918 and 1919, also covering a limited number of 
replies to their questionnaire, have been taken as 87 per cent correct, and 
the figures in the above table adjusted accordingly 
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que nai ( ided the ind rv into two heads Tires and 
e Sundric ind “Other Rubber Products Although nearly 
every rubber manufacturer was thus addressed, replies were re- 
ceived from by no m«¢ | therefore the results did not 
disclose the entire story n 1917, during the war, the United 
States Government made a very complete canvass of the situation, 
covering practically the same ground \t that time nearly every 
manufacturer replied to the questionnaire and the result shows 
that, assuming the United Stat gures to be correct, the amounts 
quoted by The Rubber Association as a result of its limited can- 
ire but &7 per cent of the trutl [ assume for the purposes 
of estimation, also fri the ed number of replies received 
by the as sociation, that it gure for 1918 and 1919 are but 87 
per cent of the total d produ Table IV, and Graph D 
On June 24, 1920, Zorn and Leigh-Hunt of London made an 
analysis of the world’s rubber position which they called “The 
Comi Rubber Short ”" In this they exhibit the following 
ible product s 
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Having in view the fact of the proposed curtailment in pro- 


duction advocated by the Rubber Growers’ Association of Lon- 


don, in which they advise a 25 per cent cut in production until 
present surplus stocks have been absorbed—a measure already in 


partial operation, I introduce Table VI and Graph E, which take 


into account the Zorn acreages with the 25 per cent reduction 
applied. In the last column I have made a forecast of America’s 
imports, placing them on an average at 65 per cent of the pro- 


duction as modified by the curtailment figures 


Taste VI 


Forecast oF Propuction anp AMERICAN ImMpPos 








(Pounds in millions; 000's omitted) 
Zorn Total Production Produc- Production American 
Acres Acreage Pounds tion Less Imports 
(a) (a) (c) Tons 25% (d) 
1919 2,450,000 2,450,000 855,366 381,866 286,39 226,032 
(b) 
ae seecke 180,000 2,360,000 920,500 410.94 256,001 231,000 
Se. eeanes 140,000 2,790,000 976,500 436,006 327.00 229,000 
1922 160,000 2,950,000 1,032,500 461,000 345.00 242,000 
meer 200,090 + 3,150,000 1,102,500 492,006 69,014 258,000 
REE 200,000 3,350,000 1,162,500 519,000 90 00€ 73,000 
a) Acres in bearing at years given 
(b) Increases in acreages 
c) Basis of 350 pounds per acre 
1) Based on America taking 65 per cent of productic 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORT FORECAST 
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So 
1924 


1919 

1920 
a 

1923 


issue, gives an 


‘aw Materials, in its September, 1920, 
the 


bearing upon automobiles 


interesting 
especially 
On page 
in question 


1 instructive review of rubber situation, mors 


with respect to its and 
117 


117 it produces a table that is applicable to the study 


ind I therefore reproduce it in part: 


es 
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TaBLe VII 
Russer REQUIREMENTS IN THE AvuToMOBILE INDUSTRY 
1 2 3 4 
Pounds of Number Increased Rub- Pounds of 
Rubber of Cars ber Consumed Rubber in 


Consumed Registered in TiresOver Tires Per Car 


in Tires in U.S.A. Previous Years Registered 
Sree 65,880,000 1,254,971 entinees “ 
can eaticah 89,830,000 1,711,339 23,942,000 52 
ae sone .» 128,400,000 2,445,664 38,750,000 52 
are 185,650,000 3,512,996 57,250,000 52 
ee asce .. 233,387,000 4,983,340 47,737,000 46 
.. fe .. 248,000,000 6,146,617 14,613,000 43 
BDID cccccccorce JES SOOGOO 7,565,446 77,000,000 43 


From an inspection of this table it will be seen that there is 
consumed in every car registered an average of about 43 pounds 
of rubber in tires. Applying this rate to the 70 per cent of our 
imports that go into tires, and to be distributed in the surplus, it 
will appear by reference to Table VIII, column 5, that, in 1921, 
there must be a registration of approximately 10,000,000 cars in 
order to use up this amount of rubber; increasing as imports in- 
crease up to 1924, when a registration of nearly 12,000,000 cars 
(11,800,000) must be had in order to use up the accumulated sur- 
plus and current imports. 


TasLe VIII 


Forecast oF Car REGISTRATION IN OrpDeR to AssorB RusBeR Imports 
SuHown 1n Tasre VI, Plus tHe Existing Surpivus Distrisutep 
Over THE YEARS TO AND INCLUDING 1924, 

(Reference to Graph F) 


l 2 3 + 5 6 7 

1919 .. re — es . aes 7,600,000 
ee wees : - . cake ‘ 8,800,000 
1921 229 513 359 80 439 10,000,000 
1922 242 542 379 80 459 10,700,000 
Cy 578 404 80 484 11,200,000 
1924 .. ‘ 27: 612 428 80 508 11,800,000 
Total increase, 1919-1920....... o : 4,200,000 — 
Yeariy increase, average : chemin 11% 
Note: 

Column 1. Forecast of imports in thousands of tons. 

Column 2 Same in millions of pounds. 

Column 3. Seventy per cent of imports used in tires, millions of pounds. 

Column 4. Seventy per cent of world’s surplus of 200,000 tons dis 


tributed over four years—1921 to 1924, inclusive, in millions of pounds. 

Column 5 Total rubber that must be absorbed, each year, in tires and 
tire sundries to take care of the impcrts and present surplus as distributed, 
in millions of pounds 

Column 6. Cars that must be registered to use up imports and the 
surplus 

Column 7. Per cent of increase in cars registered each year. 


CURVE OF CAR REGISTRATION WITH 1924 FORECAST 
NECESSARY TO ABSORD FUTURE IMPORTS AND 
PRESENT SURPLUS 
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The question arises, then, is the above too much of an increase 
in cars to expect under the conditions that now exist and that 
are likely to prevail during thie next four years? Let us see. 

From an inspection of Table VII it will be seen from column 2 
that the average increase in car registration has been as follows: 


1913 to 1914, iiphes . 36% ff} eee 42% 
1914 to 1915 seenu Se ” £7 See 23% 
Fe | rere 44% SOUS Ge BER cca cssiscnsesse 23% 


In order to use up the imports and the surplus I have shown 
that a certain number of cars must be registered each year. See 
Table VIII. The rate of increase indicated is but an average of 
11 per cent a year. This, compared with increases of anywhere 
from 23 to 44 per cent, should demonstrate that, with the curtail- 
ment of rubber production and importation I have mentioned and 
which seems likely to occur—indeed, it is now occurring, there 


need be no fear for the future of rubber surplus provided these 
restrictive measures are observed. 

It does not seem to be apparent, as Zorn and Leigh-Hunt 
would have us believe, that there is any danger of a rubber 
shortage. The prediction of Mr. Rennie, of 1917, however, seems 


.to have been amply verified, at least so far as prices are con- 


cerned. Now that steps have been taken to remedy the situation, 
this prediction—though at the time it was made it was thought 
to be entirely overdrawn, seems to have worked for good all 
around. 

I do not think that any of the facts disclosed in this analysis 
need disturb the general feeling of optimism that exists in the 
trade, notwithstanding the fact of present depression. I have 
proved the fact of the rubber surplus statistically, demonstrating 
that, even with our lack of really reliable data of amounts of 
individual holdings, the “estimates” made by the trade are ap- 
proximately correct. 

No one who has closely followed the development of the auto- 
mobile tire industry in this country doubts that it will continue 
to expand—perhaps not as rapidly as during the past few years, 
but in a normal healthy way that will easily take care of its 
share of the present rubber surplus and natural imports for the 
next few years. 


A GROWING TIRE REPAIR SCHOOL 


The tire repair school operated by The Miller Rubber Co. 
\kron, has been increased fifty per cent in space and equipment 
because of the growing demand for the course. An average of 
fifty students for the past few months has taxed the school to 
capacity, and the increased space will enable the company to 
handle 75 to 100 students at a time. New sectional and retread 
molds for heavy-duty tires have been added and a competent 
instructor employed to handle this phase of the work. Students 
of the Miller Tire Repair School are now divided into classes, 
including beginners, intermediate, senior repair men and special 
truck tire men. The course of four weeks’ practical shop work 
is supplemented by a series of 24 lectures. Students are graded 
on each repair made, as a ticket is attached to each tire listing ma- 
terials used, time of repair and the name of the student making 
repair. At the completion of the course both work and results 
of examinations are taken into consideration, and if a student 
passes favorably he is given a diploma certifying him an expert 
repair man. If his grade is only fair, he is advised to stay and 
master the work, but if he fails or does not show good work he 
is advised to stay out of the repair business. Main repairs are 
taken up in the following order: inside section, inside patch, 
quarter section and bead repair, half section, full section, tread 


patch, reliner and retread. 


THE STANDARD GOLF BALL 

Because it affects both players of golf and makers of golf balls, 
the most important of the several regulations adopted at the 
Anglo-American golf conference was that applying to the limita- 
tion of golf balls and their standardization. The rules committee 
and the American delegates decided to recommend that golf balls 
for official tournament play shall not measure less than 1.62 inches 
in diameter, nor weigh more than 1.62 ounces avoirdupois. Al- 
though this compromise decision is disappointing to many Ameri- 
can players and discommoding to manufacturers, it is being ac- 
cepted in a sporting spirit and is believed by leading Ameri- 
can experts to have prevented the game from turning 
backward. The English wanted a standardized ball of the large 
“floater” type that would clip yards off the stroke of the best 
players. The Americans made a stand for the “Thirty” ball, the 
smallest and heaviest ball which comes within the new ruling and 
will maintain the present standard of the game, although it means 
the abandonment in international contests of the “Fifty” ball, 
which has won the most important tournaments of the past year. 
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Fluid Heat Transmission 
By Alexander B. McKechnie’ 


HE ADVANTAGES of transmitting heat by means of a high 
T boiling point fluid have been known for many years and 
several independent systems have been built and operated 
with more or less success. These systems consisted merely of 


a pipe coil or similar heater, a pump and some kind of a fluid. 


High flash point oil being easily obtainable was naturally the 
fluid chosen. These early systems operated for a short time, but 
soon commenced to give trouble and those that were used for 
the high temperature field were particularly short-lived, due 


principally to the carbonization of the circulating oil 
Heat oil the 


and objections 


hot embodies desirable features 


transmission by 


eliminates the of other methods for obtaining 


high temperatures. The of heat delivered is under con- 
trol 
reached without difficulty 


Che pressure on the entire 


quantity 


at all times, and temperatures up to 550 degrees F. are 


system is practically negligible, thus 


making it particularly adaptable to vessels with cast integral 


jackets usually built to withstand pressures of about 100 pounds 
enamelled steel tanks designed only 


to the jackets of glass 


and 
for pressures up to 75 poun This point is readily appreciated 


1 


when we consider that the temperature of 100 pounds of steam 
represents only 338 degrees F [he distribution of heat is uni- 
form over the entire surface of the vessel and its contents are 


1 


treated instantly and uniformly without damaging the product 


[he temperature can be controlled within close limits, either 
vices 


manually or by thermostat ‘ This is of vital importance 


ment, and should conditions make it necessary the entire heating 
plant can be installed in a separate building.- 
DESIGN OF SYSTEM 


There are five main factors in a system of this kind. They are 


as follows: Design of heater or absorber; type of circulating 
pump; type of system; quality of circulating oil; construction of 
pipe lines, 


HEATER OR ABSORBER 
The absorber, like any other heat exchanger, must be designed 
for maximum efficiency, consistent with long life and freedom 
trouble. It must be readily accessible for inspection or 
repair. The furnace must be built to withstand the high tem- 
peratures met in work of this kind and be thoroughly insulated 


Such points as the length and 


from 


to prevent undue radiation losses. 
size of tubes, the velocity of the circulating oil and proximity of 
the fire to the tubes, all require careful study 
CIRCULATING PUMP 

The circulating pump should be of the positive displacement 
rotary type to insure known and non-pulsating flow. The necessity 
for these features is apparent, because the temperature drop in 
the circulating oil is inversely proportional to the flow and a 


varying discharge pressure, particularly when starting a cold 
system, would produce excessive vibration, 
TYPE OF SYSTEM 

Experience has taught the superiority of the closed system 

shown in the illustration. By a closed system is meant one in 





eeeeriie? 























7? 1 ; 
TyPIcAL MERRILI 
( NECTEI , Larce Jacketep Kettle, 
in reactions where temperature variations in the heating medium 


are not permissible Charts from recording thermometers show 
a temperature difference of from about 3 degrees F. to 7 degrees 


F, in the circulating oil when it is thermostatically controlled. 


The fire hazard is entirely removed, as there is no flame in 

contact with the vessels. The absorber furnace, the only place 

where flame exists, is isolated from the manufacturing equip- 
IEngineer, Parks-Cramer ( Roston, Mas husetts 


Frocess SYSTEM 


ARSORBER, AND FuRNACE IN Cross Set 


th the atmosphere. 
This point is vital, as the oil would rapidly oxidi 
come too viscous to pump freely, resulting in a decreased flow 
and the absorber tubes burning out, due to carbon deposit. Pro- 
oil. The 
circulating oils generally used have a coefficient of expansion of 
about .000486, which means approximately a 25 per cent volumet- 
An expansion tank is placed 


which the hot oil does not come in contact wi 
z¢ and soon be- 


$ ¢ 


vision must be made, however, for expansion of the 


ric increase in 500 degrees F. rise 
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on the end of a dead or stagnant line attached at the proper point 
in the system which takes care of this point very satisfactorily. 
It also serves as a liquid seal and insures the exclusion of air. 
The expansion tank being vented to the atmosphere does not per- 
mit the building up of high pressure. A number of tests have 
shown the oil in the expansion tank to be about 300 degrees lower 
than the oil in circulation. 
CIRCULATION OIL 

It is very important that the circulating oil used should be care- 
fully selected. It must have a high flash point and be free from 
all impurities. Viscosity and specific heat are also of importance. 
A number of tests show the specific heat increases with tempera- 
ture on a straight line, its value being .62 at 550 degrees F. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PIPE LINES 

The transmitting lines for the circulating fluid are one of the 
most difficult and expensive features in a system of this kind. 
Ample provision must be made at all points for the expansion 
produced, which amounts approximately to 1/32-inch per linear 
foot. As hot oil of this nature is an exceedingly fugitive material, 
all castings and pipe joints must be so designed that there is no 
possibility of leakage. A pipe line constructed in the same man- 
ner as for steam would be merely a source of expense and trouble, 
It is practically impossible to use threaded joints above two inches, 
and sheet packings thus far have proved to be useless for the 
flanges. As the pressure is comparatively small, namely from 10 
to 20 pounds per square inch, standard weight steel piping is 
satisfactory. There is no corrosion as the oil actually preserves 
the pipe. Steel flanges, screwed and welded to the pipe, prevent 
leakage at that point, and special design metal gaskets take care 
of the flanges. It is advisable to avoid joints as much as possible, 
so pipe bends and offsets are substituted for fittings. These parts 
in addition reduce friction, and vibration caused by column inertia, 
> FUEL 

Compounds requiring temperatures that make it necessary to 
use an oil circulating system generally require also a uniform 
temperature in the heat applied. For this reason fluid types of 
fuel are used, and the most satisfactory results are obtained with 
either oil or gas. 

It is probable, however, in the absence of either of these kinds 
of fuel that the absorber could be coal fired, and with proper 
attention make possible the maintenance of reasonably close tem- 
perature regulation. 

APPLICATIONS 

Installations for fluid heat transmission have been found useful 
in rubber factories in a variety of lines. Some twenty years 
ago the India Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works at 
Silvertown, England, installed a complete rubber drying plant, 
using oil heat. The saving in time over air drying or even steam 
heated rooms was very great. The only criticism offered by 
rubber men was that the intense heat softened the rubber too 
much. As the finished goods did not suffer, this point was 
ignored. 

Following the Silvertown lead, oil heating plants were estab- 
lished in France, Germany and Russia for drying rubber. One 
was also planned for an American factory. Just at this juncture 
came the vacuum dryer which in compactness, ease of installa- 
tion and quick results fairly outclassed the oil dryer and handi- 
capped it in what would have been a very general adoption by 
rubber manufacturers. 

Nevertheless, the system has a fairly wide use in heating 
compounds for electric tape, and “dope” for insulated wire, and 
indeed for a variety of heating in special lines. 

USED IN “RUBBER ROOFING” 

Here the saturant is maintained as high as 425 degrees F., 
which is sometimes required. This temperature is easily obtain- 
able. Due to the uniform temperature the machines can be oper- 
ated at constant speed, and because of the high saturant tempera- 


tures that can be carried the felt can run through the saturant at 
maximum speed, thus increasing the hourly production and insur- 
ing a product of the highest quality and uniformity, 

The hot circulating oil at approximately 475 degrees to 500 de- 
grees F. can be passed through pipe coils set inside the tanks, 
which is the general practice in the asphalt field, or through jack- 
eted tanks if necessary. 

After the felt is saturated, it is allowed to cool and then passed 
on to the coating machine. The coating is a bitumastic material 
that flows on the saturated felt at a lower temperature and forms 
a protective coating, in reality hermetically sealing the prepared 
felt from the weather. The coating tank temperature ranges from 
250 degrees to 350 degrees F. 

Both saturating and coating tanks operate from one vil heating 
system and the temperatures of each are independently controllable 
by special oil by-pass valves installed at each piece of apparatus. 

The study of the transfer of heat is also very interesting here. 
The conductance of the film between the pipe coil and the liquid 
asphalt is about ten B.t.u. per square foot per hour, per degree 
F. difference and because the conductances of the pipe and the film 
on the oil side is so high compared to this value, the overall 
coefficient is practically ten. 

MANUFACTURE OF MINERAL RUBBER 

In the manufacture of mineral rubber an uncarbonized blend 
of asphalt heavy oil residue is desired that shall be intimately 
mixed and of definite melting point. No better system of heat- 
ing such ingredients has been devised than fluid heat transmission 
by circulation of the oil in the jacket of a double-walled kettle. 

INSULATION 

A plant manufacturing rubber-covered electric wire formerly 
operated on steam and could not maintain above 280 degrees F. 
in eleven dipping and polishing kettles. They were using 125 
pounds steam pressure. Today the oil system operates at 14 
pounds pressure and the required temperature of 325 degrees F. 
in tanks is uniformly maintained. Production has increased about 
50 per cent and the quality has been vastly improved. 





POOLING WAGES FOR VOLUME PRODUCTION 

When it became necessary, a few months ago, to reduce tire 
production temporarily, owing to the slump in the automobile 
industry, The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, laid off about 
4,000 of the 29,000 operatives employed earlier in the year and 
began running three-hour shifts five days a week. In an effort 
to retain as many men as possible, the company decided to adopt 
a plan which had been used in a small way in one of the mechan- 
ical goods departments, with the result that the new system has 
increased output per man and is more satisfactory to both em- 
ployes and the company. 

The plan provides for “pooled” operations by various depart- 
ments and payment is made on the basis of a certain volume of 
production, shared proportionately by the various members of 
each department. For example, the compounding department 
is told to deliver a specified amount of various compounds. 
The department is paid a fixed sum for each ton of compound 
delivered and the operatives of the department share propor- 
tionately in this payment. In other words, the men are not 
paid by the hour or day, nor do they operate on a piece-work 
basis. It is more or less a matter of volume, If eighty men 
in one group can deliver as much compound as one hundred 
men in another group, the members of the first group will re- 
ceive individually more money than those of the second. This 
increases personal efficiency, for the men themselves see to it 
that no one shirks. At the same time, the company can regu- 
late production in a more satisfactory manner than heretofore. 





For THE FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920 
Belgian exports of rubber to the United States were 432 tons, 


valued $333,300. 
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Rubber Shoe Designing and Pattern Making 


By Robert C. Kelley, A. B. 


ITHIN this generation, when a person asked for a pair of 
rubbers at a shoe store, the clerk went to the back of the 


lrawer containing a heterogeneous 


assortment tied together with red strings and sold him a pair 
wh would tch er t shoe. The question of fit was never 
considered, for the chances were that the dealer carried but a few 
ill-designed last 

Coda t sa arries aS Mafly as a dozen lasts or 
style und women’s light rubbers. The red string has 





COMBINAT SoLe AND Upper GrapiInc MACHIN! 

gone Che clumsy, ill-fitting gum shoe has been replaced by its 
stylish, modern successor, wrapped in tissue and packed in a 
neatly labeled carton which reposes on the shelf along with the 
leather shoe 

The signiticance of this development in the rubber shoe industry 
is not to be underestimated. With it has come a chain of workers 
who bond together the leather and the rubber shoe industries 
and who have placed the craft of the rubber shoe designer on 


1 
| 


the same pl: engineer and the originators of all 


For the 


ane with the tire 


modern utilities from women’s corsets to men’s collars. 
rub yw have style, fit and durability. 

It is true that the styles in rubber shoes must follow those of 
If the rubber 


ittempted to get out a rubber to fit every 


} 


ver shoe must 


shoes. But this is only a starting point. 


leather 
footwear manufacturer 
last 


for lasts and 


carried by the shoe dealers, he would soon find his outlay 


patterns absorbing all the profits. Here is where 


the shoe designer finds his utility He gets his ideas from his 


sales force and the leather shoe trade. He attends every 


own 


shoe style show, gathering information and watching the trend 


of styles. Of course, all shoe styles are modifications of previous 


models and in an established concern, part of the designing is, in 
reality, remodeling. But let us take, as an illustration, the case 
of a manufacturer who is just starting in the rubber footwear 
business. Befor ( in throw a batch of compound on the 
mill, he must design his lasts. The designer obtains samples 
of an assortment of leather shoes from the territories in which 


he expects to market his product. If they are women’s shoes, he 


will have a varied line of high heels of the Louis type, of medium 
or Cuban heels, semi-high heels, low heels, long vamps, short 
vamps, high insteps and low, with a multitude of variations. He 
must analyze trade conditions to determine what kinds are the 
most popular and which ones are most likely to stay in vogue 
the longest In many ways it a gamble, steadied by his judg- 
ment and wledge of conditions 

The next step i rouping f the styles according to points 
of similarit He simmers the groups down to individual shoes 
which possess t most points in common The shoe ot each 
group that mes t nearest to the specifications of all of 


them is nt the | maker, who reproduces a model of it 


in wood. It will be noted that the last over which the leather 
shoe was made will not answer the purpose, as the rubber is to 
be fitted over the leather shoe. This model brings him a step 

He may add to it, take off a little here 
balance between heel and toe, as he com- 


farther in the process. 
and there, change the 
pares it with the other models of the group, always keeping in 
mind the most popular and enduring styles. 

When the 
evidence at hand, it passes to another worker in the chain, who 


model is finished, as far as he can tell from the 
This work requires an eye for artistic details 
and a thorough knowledge of rubber shoe The 
fitter measures the height and depth of the last, and sets the 
gage line of the upper for a storm, half storm, or croquet, as 
the case may be. He traces the exact outline of the bottom of 
the last for what is known as the “bottom pattern.” 

After these measurements taken, he 
of the stocks to be used on the inside work of the shoe to deter- 
f stretch to the material, such as the net 
lining, The parts 
of a woman's light rubber, exclusive of the gum outsole and 


fits up the last. 
construction. 


are must have samples 


mine the percentage 
made of cotton stockinette coated on one side. 
upper, are: lining; rag heel or junior for stiffening the back, made 
of rag stock; the cloth heel made of light sheeting frictioned 
the insole, made of light sheeting coated one side 
with rag; the heel lift of friction to reinforce the heel; filler 
and toe cap, also of friction; and the joining friction strip 
which seams. The lining must come up above the 
upper line on the instep and pull down smooth and tight when it 
This surplus stock is trimmed off after vulcan- 


both sides; 


binds the 


is lasted over. 
ization. 

The line of the upper is used to design the engraved roll for 
imprinting the bind, and margin enough is left to enable the gum 
to be pulled over the bettom of the shoe and lap in the back for 
seaming or stitching. 

The insole, outsole and filler are all graded from the bottom 
The lines of the heel pieces (rag and cloth heel) are 
the height, and then drawn with the aid 
sides of the first 


pattern. 
determined, first by 


These 


of a French curve down the shoe. 





PATTERN SHEARS CORNER CUTTING MACHINE 


from cardboard used to cut 


parts 


patterns are cut light and can be 
the parts for the rare that the 
fit perfectly after the first trial, and the fitter must go through 
the same process of experimentation that the designer did in 


modeling his last. 


model shoe. It is very 


After the model rubber is made and cured, it is tried on the 
different shoes which it is made to fit, and any defects remedied. 


The salesmen are often consulted, and the shoe passed around 


for criticisms and comments. When its final form is settled 
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upon, the paper patterns are turned over to the patternmaker to 
be gotten out, and a set of lasts ordered from the last factory. 

The making of patterns has been greatly simplified by the use 
of a grading machine such as shown in the illustration. Rubber 
shoe patterns for hand cutting are cut out of tin or planished 
iron from the cardboard originals and perforated with two 
holes, so that they can be fastened to the grading machine. 

lhe pattern, which is usually a model size, such as 8 on the 
men’s, and 5 on the women’s, etc., is set in the machine, and 
the length and width measured on the indicators. A sheet of 
cardboard is then inserted in the lower bed of the machine and 
held in place by a clamp, operated by a foot lever. The movable 
carriage traverses the edge of the tin model, while at the same 
time a knife cuts its exact counterpart from the cardboard. 
The indicator is then reset for the other sizes in turn, which are 
cut in the same manner. This set of cardboard patterns, when 
stacked together, will be a run of sizes of the same model, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration of sole patterns after 
grading. 

The patterns for cutting are made from these. In the rubber 
industry they are cut from tin or planished iron on a pattern 





Hartford Brothers 


Brass AND STEEL-BouND PATTERNS 


shears. the edges ground smooth, and the pattern flattened out 
with a few taps of the hammer on a metal plate so that it will 
lie evenly on the stock for cutting. The sizes, widths, name of 
the part, last and date are stamped on the pattern for purposes 
of identification. In the leather industry, patterns are usually 
made of heavy cardboard, and edged with brass binding. For 
this work the pattern binding and corner cutting machines are 
employed. 

The outsole pattern is of a different type from the others, in 
that an indentation must be made along the line that separates 
the shank and heel, and a hole cut out so that the trade mark 
or manufacturer’s brand can be centered by the cutter. Wellman 
outsole machine patterns are made of thick composition metal 
with a beveled edge, so that the knife may traverse the edge 
and give a proper skive to the sole. 

On all shoes that have steady and large sales, the paris, such 
as linings, insoles, fillers, etc., are cut by dies on clicking ma- 
chines or beam presses. These dies are made by the diemaker 
from the paper patterns furnished by the patternmaker. 

It will thus be seen that the shoe designing and pattern depart- 
ments of a rubber shoe factory, large or small, are increasing 
in their importance and usefulness. And it is not to their dis- 
credit to have a new last go out to the trade, be welcomed as 
a perfect fit and design, only to have it discarded a few months 
later and have the manufacturer’s supply of dies, lasts and 
patterns sent to the salvage department to be sold for firewood 
and old metal. Styles are fickle things, and often are beyond 
human power to predict. 


There are countless other features of rubber footwear design- 
ing which change from time to time, but fortunately do not 
always involve a change of iasts or patterns. Among some of 
the improvements brought out in late years may be mentioned 
extension toes and heels, self-acting features, suction non-skid 
soles on athletic footwear, various color combinations on uppers, 
soles and trade marks. All of these have been developed by 
rubber shoe designers for the expansion of business through 





SAMPLES OF GRADED SOLES 


increased utility of the finished product. In this field the rubber 
chemists, production, sales and technical men work closely 
together, that all factors may be considered. 

The introduction of machine-made gaiters and arctics has 
brought new fitting problems into rubber footwear, and with 
it has come a closer relation between rubber and leather shoe- 
making, the machines for the most part being adapted from 
the leather shoe field. How far this relation will be carried will 
be answered by the measure of success attained by machines 
in displacing hand labor, which has stood the test so many years 


in rubber footwear manufacturing. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING IN RUBBER 
FACTORIES 


By Malcolm C. W. Tomlinson’ 


_ mechanical and electrical equipment of any factory repre- 
sents a very large percentage of the capital invested. Un- 
less such expenditures are’ analyzed carefully the net returns 
will fail to pay the interest on investment after operating ex- 
penses are met. Furthermore, analysis will often save a man- 
ager trom tying up money in side issues such as power plants. 
But it must be borne in mind that analysis of technical questions 


is impossible without costs based on solid ground and also with- 


out technical aid. As the purchase and operation of equipment 
is seldom the result of intensive study, remarkable savings are 
often possible where such methods are put in practice \ num- 
ver of cases will serve to illustrate the point. In two factories 
the bill for drinking water ran over $2,200 per year and averaged 
from $3 to $5 per employe. The installation of refrigerating 


systems cut down the water bill to less than $1 per person and 
paid out in two years’ time. A boiler room was able to dispense 
with five boilers and three firemen as a result of a daily log and 
thus saved $9,000 yearly without the expenditure of one cent. 
In another plant a fortune was spent on grease and oil for lu- 
brication but no attempt was made to recover one drop by 
25 per cent 
was easily possible. A power plant which contained a low pres- 
sure turbine was producing electricity for 5 cents a k.-w.-hour 
with coal costing $3.50 per ton and a much smaller plant with 
poorer equipment located in the same town sold power at a slight 
profit for 2 cents. Similar examples of waste are occurring every 
day in most of our rubber factories and the facts usually remain 
hidden until the proper investigations are undertaken because 


filtration or separation when a saving of from 15 to 


these items can not be analyzed by cost departments 

The average executive will frankly admit that his costs are 
only worked out to the tenth or hundredth of a cent but will 
insist that they are accurate to that point. His accountants know 
better but believe that the expense of obtaining accuracy is ex- 





1The author, a prominent consulting engineer, writes from a wealth of 
knowledge gained by his connection with such firms as the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the National Tube Co., the laboratories of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, The B. F. Goodrich Co., The McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Co., ete. 
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( i act re that cost data on the production and ADVANTAGES OF ENGINEERING 
departmenta ig iter, steam, electric power, electric Some of the advantages of engineering which can be had by 
light, gas and air ca ly be obtained by the aid of technical various departments of a rubber factory are: 


engineers g tests and investigations, that most 


of the plants in t larger industries have been obtaining this 
information for the past ten years, that the expense is very 
modest for smaller size lants and that competition can be 


methods 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING'’S FIELD 
Certainly industrial engi 
that indicated. W 


wastage in ev 


broader field than 
it will cut out 
Emphasis 


ineering covers a 
the uid of 


irtment of 


the accountant 
our modern factory. 
of equipment needs and on 


ery dep: 
has been laid especially on analysis 
securing true cost data because therein lies a great opportunity 
for economy which is sadly neglected, for, though most industrial 
engineering firms are prepared to systematize factories and cor- 
rect production errors by time and motion study, very few are 
equipped to make the necessary tests and investigations into the 
usage of those fundamental elements of manufacturing mentioned 
before: water, steam, electric power, electric light, gas and air, 
But there are many reasons why factories should do this work 
themselves when possible and thus reduce the expense. In such 
might only be necessary to employ competent engineers 
the fundamental tests and investigations, to lay out a 


cases il 
to mak« 
method of procedure and to supervise the installation of the 
system 

That 


factory 


engineering is a broad subject is seldom appreciated by 
The civil, electrical, 


mechanical, industrial, 
chemical and mining divisions have subdivisions such as struc- 
It is, therefore, unfair to 


managers 


tural, electro-chemical, etc 


sewage, 


expect one engineer to have adequate training and experience 
over the whole field. Furthermore many mechanical, industrial 
or electrical enginee1 factory work have had little or no 
practical experience in tests, investigations and research work. 
For this reason they are not competent to pass on many prob- 
lems that arise and, in such cases, an engineer familiar with 


the problem should be employed 


THE MANAGER AND THE ENGINEER 


Before we proceed it is best to point out that the factory 
manager and the technical engineer must each view industrial 
engineering in a broader light. The executive must realize that 
price alone ought not govern the purchase of equipment but 
that quality, deliver nd maintenance cost should be considered ; 
that there is a iS lifference between operating engineers, 
draftsmen and technical engineers as between surgeons and 


practicing physicians d that the safe harbor between low and 
high priced labor or equipment, while indefinite, can be found 
only by means of technical aid and analysis. The engineer must 
understand n lues; have a wide experience with ma- 
chinery and equipment; reject as unworthy of consideration 
propositions which will not secure prompt returns in profits ; 
omprehend the ratio between income and investment and re- 


member that his ial value to industry is in his ability to 


analyze. to systematize and to effect economies 

The regulatiy principles of industrial management are as 
follows 

(a) The systematic use of experience 


(b) The economic control of effort. 
(c) The promotion of personal effectiveness 


The author would broaden the third principle to include ma- 
chinery and equipment. Industrial engineering must be em- 
ployed to give business the full benefit of the principles enunciat- 
ed, as the engineer’s experience covers a field unknown to those 
who have not had such training; the control of effort, or time 
and motion study, has been developed by the engineering profes- 
sion and the effective use of the human being as well as of the 


machine requires the aid of engineers 


MANAGEMENT AND GENERAL OrFice: (a) Reports, estimates 
and analysis of conditions and equipment set forth in simple 
language and illustrated with curves and graphic charts. 
DEPARTMENT: (a) Aid in obtaining true costs on pro- 
and distribution of light, air, water, 
steam and gas by means of tests and investigations. (b) ad- 
visory capacity on fixing and bonus 
setting advice; (d) critical analysis, from an engineering view- 
point, of cost reports; (e) time study; (f) motion study; (g) 
systematic methods of recording data. 


Cost 


duction electric power, 


special costs; -(c) rate 


PuRCHASING DEPARTMENT: (a) Technical advice as to rela- 
tive merits of various classes and makes of machinery and 
equipment; (b) tests and inspections of mew and second hand 
machinery before purchasing; (c) analysis of bids or proposals 
on equipment. 


Stores DeEpARTMENT:(a) Modification of the perpetual in- 
ventory to meet local needs; (b) systematizing records and 
methods. 


SHIPPING AND REcEIVING DEPARTMENTS: (a) Systematic rec- 


ords and methods, 

Propuction DEPARTMENT: (a) Reduction of machine-hour 
losses by better maintenance; (b) elimination of losses due to 
grounds, improper maintenance, imperfect alinement, excessive 
friction and poor lubrication; (c) proper routing; (d) unit 
systems of control and inspection; (e) air conditioning and 
humidity control to increase efficiency of employees and to re- 
duce power required for milling; (f) light distribution to in- 
crease production. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: (a) Estimates for building and 
equipment repairs or replacements; (b) establishment of daily 
log in power plant and monthly report on same; (c) tests and 
investigations of all kinds; (d) research work; (e) analysis 
of factory conditions for the management; (f) systematic su- 
pervision of maintenance work and power plant operations; 
(gz) fire and safety engineering; (h) 
analysis of daily reports on percentage of “seconds” with a view 
to improvement of core and mold equipment or methods of pro- 
duction; (i) design of special machinery and equipment for 
production to reduce labor costs. This includes such items as 
special gearing to reduce power costs in milling; (j) building 
and equipment inspection; (k) improved methods of tempering 
and grinding tools; (1) design of special jigs and fixtures. 


prevention, sanitation 


COST OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

The increased overhead burden of installing an adequate en- 
gineering department or of hiring an outside engineer will be 
offset by the economies effected. Just how much the return may 
be depends on the ability of the engineers entrusted with the 
work, the condition of the plant, and the willingness of the 
management to make expenditures. When such work has been 
neglected for years it ought not to be surprising if the expense 
of rectifying mistakes should be large. One cannot remove 
from a business profits which should have been used for im- 
provements and then expect to have results. Where such condi- 
tions exist it is very often possible to institute great savings on 
slight expenditures. In one case of this kind an investment 
of $9,000 for equipment represented a saving of $75,000 yearly; 
but this can be considered as an exceptional case and part of 
these savings were made with little or no expense whatsoever. 

ExporTS OF TIRES FROM THE UNITED STATES TO 
Holland during the first six months of 1920 were valued at 
$760,000 as against $59,600 for the corresponding period of 1919. 
Imports of crude rubber from Holland to the United States 
during the first half of the current year amounted to $1,807,200 


AUTOMOBILE 
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Dry Heat Varnishes and Their Manufacture 


HE MANUFACTURE of varnish for dry heat goods, such as 
i footwear and surface clothing, is really an oil-boiling prop- 

osition, and does not cail for the huge chimneys nor the re- 
torts of the old-time gum varnish maker. In boiling linseed oil, 
large kettles are used, the cold oil occupying one-third of the in- 
terior, and even then it sometimes boils over. The varnish house 
with its inflammable contents is as carefully segregated from 
other buildings as is a cement and naphtha house. 

In preparing the oil varnish, the principal point is getting the 
fluid up to about 300 degrees F. and as quickly as possible and 
holding it there for several hours. The final stage is an in 
crease of heat that causes frothing or boiling. This is con- 
tinued until the liquid becomes viscid. 

Back in the beginning of rubber shoe manufacture, what 
was known as the original Goodyear varnish was used. The in- 
gredients were: 


Linseed oil, boiled thick ove seccees 10 gallons 
BE Rak dcercs emit ect Te 
Pulverized rosin . ee eee ee 
Camphene .. , Peter ere 10 gallons 
Naphtha .. _ ae rere TT er re ...» 15 gallons 


The oil and rosin were first mixed together cold and heated 
up to 290 degrees F. The sulphur was then added and allowed 
to stand 40 minutes. Next, the heat was run down to 215 or 


220 degrees F. and the camphene added. Then the heat was 





ERICKSON’s SHOE VARNISHING MACHINE 


run down to 150 degrees, the naphtha added and let stand until 
cold. Lastly, enough naphtha was added to bring it down to 
50 gravity. 

A more modern formula is: 


Best raw linseed oil A robs echesneneneee 32 gallons 


and let it stand until cold. Then take 12 gallons of the above and 





heat it up to 290 degrees and add 7% pounds of sulphur. Keep 
stirring and let the heat run up to 360 degrees. Then let it stand 
for 30 minutes. Then run the heat down to 150 degrees. Add 12 
gallons of naphtha, and keep stirring until it gets cool. 














oi 





WaALL’s SHOE VARNISHING MACHINE—IN PosiTION FoR DIPPING 


\ rubber shoe varnish used in Norwegian mills is made 
as follows: 8 kilograms of linseed oil, to which are added 1,170 
yrams of sulphur. Mix 8 grams of rosin with 40 grams of mag- 
nesia or 50 grams of lime, and add to the first mixture. 

A very cheap shoe varnish is: 


Well boiled linseed oil. , cohen es oubee . 10 gallons 
Sulphur wt mahdecaele an er ee eT 10 pounds 
GS BODIED. 60 cccscvcscecucauasddeguseces 34 gallons 


Primarily, rubber boots and shoes on lasts or trees were given 
the varnish coat by a broad brush in the hands of a skilled var- 
nisher. Later, a dipping trough was used, in which each shoe 
was carefully immersed, slowly drawn out and drained before 
placing on the heater car. This, in turn, ‘was displaced in 1906 
by the Erickson varnishing machine. This in brief was a varnish 
tank fitted with an agitator to keep the varnish in homogeneous 
solution. A rack of ten shoes placed in the upper part of the 
tank was slowly revolved, dipping all of the shoes at once and 
giving each an even coating of varnish. With this machine four 
men could do the work of ten by the hand dipping process. 

Two years later the Wall machine appeared. This needed 
but two men to operate it. In operation a stick of eight shoes 
is clamped over the varnish tank, a lever’ pulled, and the shoes 
descend into the varnish, are raised up by counter-weights and 
automatically transferred to a draining rack. Operated by one 
man, 500 pairs of shoes an hour are varnished. Two men, how- 
ever, can handle 1,200 pairs, so it is naturally a two-man machine, 

CARRIAGE CLOTH, AUTO TOP, AND SURFACE CLOTHING 

VARNISHES 

Rubber automobile top cloth and carriage cloth are given a 

coating of vulcanizing varnish, often containing a pigment, which 
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is applied in a machine after the rubbered cloth has 


received an impressed representation of the grain of leather by 
means of an embossing machine. The rubber and varnish vulcan- 
ize in one operation. The time of 
hours at 250 degrees F., or 3% to 4% hours at 250 to 260 degrees 


coating 


cure is generally 2% to 3% 


F., depending upon the grade of goods. These varnishes are 
made in a dull, semi-bright, and gloss finish 
A good formula for this varnish consists of: 
Linseed oil 1 gallon 
PE ccccndss vecccnccsscesdcavcverssveeees 1 pound 
Naphtha data’ ein 2% gallons 
Morrison's dryer 1 gallon 
Varnishes for surface clothing are ustially known as water 


varnishes. A good luster formula is: 


WNP 66 a6 gets cecccccccscecedsececeseousevcse 6 gallons 
Shellac 3 pounds 
Neutra! chromate potash 1 pound 
Borax 18 ounces 


Heat until dissolved 

For a dull finish, add aniline to the above. 

An English formula for water varnish is made as follows: 
Decant the 
clear liquid from the undissolved borax and let cool. Add its 
bulk of a boil and digest therein for 20 


minutes thin shavings of Ceara or Madagascar rubber 


Boil a quantity of borax in water for 20 minutes 


own water: bring to 

A very curious formula is found in Elmer's Clothing Varnish. 
This was designed particularly for an elastic varnish for fabrics 
that had already “Elastic Selinide of 


Caoutchouc.” It consists of a paste made of one part of alumina 


been coated with his 


to two parts of ichthyocolla, the solvent being a mixture of 


one part oil of birch to thirty parts of naphtha. After appli- 
cation, the surface is partially dried and then subjected to a 
strong solution of tar id for 6 to 12 hours. It is then 
subjected to steam for 30 minutes. 

Varnish was applied t irriage cloth by brushes when the 
business was young. Later several machines, all excellent, were 





MACHINE 


BIRMINGHAM CARRIAGE CLOTH VARNISHING 
They are a trifle more complicated than other varnish 
applying mechanisms and are best shown in outline. The illustra- 
tion shows the Birmingham machine for varnishing carriage 


cloth and delivering the cloth to the drying room. The rubber 


evolved 


coated cloth is hung in bearings at the back of the machine on 
which is provided for a friction device B to 
The cloth is then passed under an idler 


a square bar 4A, 
regulate the tension. 
































roller C, over the varnish roller D, under another idler E, and 
Belt Drive 
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SinGLE Texture Fasric VARNISHING AND FESTOONING MACHINE 


then to the front of the machine. The varnish roller revolves 
against the coated side of the goods, applying the varnish which 
it has picked up from the tank in which it runs. After being 
varnished the cloth passes under a roller F and over a zinc- 
covered table G. Here it is smoothed out and the wide surface 
gives an opportunity to inspect the varnished cloth and to retouch 
any knots or defects. A knife is provided immediately behind 
the varnish roller to scrape off the surplus varnish. From the 
inspection table the cloth passes over a roller H and over a 
roller J at the top of the frame, and then to the festooning ap- 
paratus which picks up the cloth and drapes it in festoons which 
are carried into the curing room. 

These heaters are usually made 50 feet long and about 12 feet 
high. The machine is mounted on rollers so that when one 
heater is full it is run to the next heater. It is 


all parts are driven from one belt. 


geared that 


MOTOR CAR PRODUCTION FOR 1921 TO EXCEED ALL RECORDS 

\s forecasting what may be expected in the tire industry, the 
price reductions in the automobile industry have proved effective 
in stimulating the sale of cars. Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of The National Automobile Chamber of reports 
that after two months of depression there has been an upward 
Present pro- 


Commerce, 


turn in the sale of both passenger cars and trucks. 
duction is not averaging more than 50 per cent, except in the 
case of three or four factories, but the full year, he asserts, will 
exceed all records, approaching 1,900,000 cars and 340,000 trucks. 
Car renewals are at the rate of about 1,000,000 cars a year. It 
is logical and healthful, he believes, that an industry which in- 
creased 350 per cent in five years should undergo re-adjustment 
along with other industries. The 1920 Ford production alone 
is estimated at about 900,000 cars, and Mr, Ford has been quoted 
as saying that the 1921 output would be at least 1,250,000 cars. 
The major part of the tires fitted to Ford cars at Detroit before 
shipment come from Akron and are largely Firestone. 


“PEERLESS” TIRE PAINT 

The perfectly turned-out car does not of necessity depend upon 
the shop for its good looks, thanks to paints specially prepared 
for the car owner’s use. Peerless Tire Paint is one of the 
latest additions to the Peerless line of automobile finishes. It 
is a durable protective coating and adds much to the appear- 
ance of spare tires as well as tires on the car. Peerless Tire 
Paint is made in three colors—black, white and gray.—The 
Columbus Varnish Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Viscosity of Rubber 


By A. M. 


N ORDER, on the one hand, to secure adequate control over 
| the compounding and vulcanizing of manufactured rubbers, 

and on the other, to be in a better position to trace to their 
origin obscure differences in the physical and mechanical prop- 
erties of finished goods, suitable methods are urgently needed 
for the evaluation of raw rubber, as it enters the factory. 

At the present time the “variation” of raw rubber is one 
of the most perplexing problems faced by the manufacturer and 
the chemist. The problem is acknowledged to be, in the main, 
a physico-chemical one, complicated by the existence in a sample 
of raw rubber of an unknown number of colloidal aggregates 
of widely different physical properties and subject to variation 
in quality according to the amount of mechanical “breaking 
down” or other treatment which they may have _ received. 
Again many factories have not yet standardized their buying 
of crude rubber, with the result that the manufacturer is com- 
pelled to work in ignorance of the history of any particular 
consignment of rubber; age of the trees, seasonal variations, 


quality of the soil, method of coagulation, degree of milling 








Fic. 1. THERMOSTAT FoR Viscosity WorK 


and washing, length of storage before shipment, and a number 
of other factors being unknown or, at least, uncertain quantities. 

However, in the face of these many and obvious difficulties 
it appears to the writer that the desired goal of rubber evalua- 
tion and standardization will eventually be reached along the 
lines of physical and physico-chemical measurement, and with 
this in view he has commenced a series of researches on the 
viscosity of rubber. 

In this paper, which is of a preliminary nature, he ventures 
to put forward a few of the results which have been obtained 
up to the present date, together with a description of the ex- 
perimental methods employed. 


HISTORICAL 


Axelrod, to whom the idea of studying the viscosity of rubber 
first occurred, worked with benzene solutions and observed the 
time taken by 100 cc. to run through a capillary from a con- 
taining vessel. The ratio of this figure to 4.5, he called the 
viscosity of the solution. He proposed at this time (1906) to 
apply the method to the evaluation of rubbers. 

Schidrowitz, and later Frank, took up this question again, 
and the latter put before the International Testing Committee 


Munro’ 


a new viscometer. Frank employed xylene as a solvent and 
his solutions contained 3 per cent of rubber. The apparatus 
was standardized with pure glycerine. Schidrowitz and Golds- 
borough in 1909 attempted to establish a relation between the 
“nerve” of a rubber and the viscosity of its solutions. Their 
) exist 
yy two 


experiments showed that a relationship does appear 
but that it is not direct, “nerve” being determined 
different factors, one of a mechanical nature and the other 
chemical (polymerization). Schidrowitz used the Ostwald type 


of viscometer, employing 1 per cent benzene solutions and cal- 


culating the viscosity in terms of the solvent as unity. The 
rubber content of the solution was determined by evaporation 
of the solvent at the end of the experiment. For the sake of 
comparison he made mechanical tests and found that the indica- 
tions of the viscometer were of a comparative value from the 
point of view of the determination of elasticity, 

It will be noticed in the above work that little has been done 
to compare the suitability of the many rubber solvents for the 


lecsurement of viscosity, to investigate the influence of varying 


7 











Fic. 2. ResearcH BEencH. SHOWING THERMOS 


DRiVEN SHAKING MACHINE 
temperature, or to correlate the viscosity value with the other 
hemical and physical constants of the sample. Most important 
of all, none of the results has been expressed in absolute units 
APPARATUS 

In order to carry out an accurate series of measurements of 
viscosity, the writer has set up the apparatus shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. The thermostat employed for securing constant tempera- 
tures consists of a glass tank, measuring 18 inches in length by 
9 inches in width, by 13 inches in depth. The framework and 
bottom of this tank are of sheet copper. The water contained 
in this tank is stirred by a good sized propeller, driven from 
overhead shafting, which power supplied by a 1'4-h.-p. electric 
motor; while heating is effected by a gas burner placed below the 
tank, which is itself supported on an iron stand. 

The gas supply is regulated by a toluene-filled Ostwald thermo- 
regulator placed in the water. Temperatures are read by means 
of a standard Centigrade thermometer, graduated in tenths of 
a degree. In order to minimize loss of heat by radiation and 
irregular cooling, the tank and stand are both covered ‘with 
asbestos cloth, holes being provided for observation of the 


1 Chief chemist, Dunlop Rubber Co. of Australasia Ltd., Montague, Aus- 
tralia. 
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viscometer I ta ilso fitted with a movable wooden lid. Tasie Il 
while an elect ul placed at the back insures sufficient ( poutch a 
illun it Including Mineral 
, a " nloved Serial No Proteids Resin Moisture Matter 
So tar, viscomete rt Ostwald type have been employed, r Reference Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
‘ 1 1 ” ,] 
tl ! ft t ipilla eing chos to suit the thickness of 8 96.8 61 0.34 0.24 
; =e oe ee oe , 5.81 3.38 0.47 0.34 
t pa ’ l é [The viscometers are supported 10 96.27 3.05 0.40 0.28 
, : 2 11 96.29 2.92 0.58 0.21 
in the water in a rtical position in a wooden stand designed 12 96.75 252 0.48 0.25 
{ me pu 13 96.15 2.89 0.50 0.40 
ic | j 95.95 3.23 0.42 0.40 
| i eK at t emperature of this thermostat 15 3.87 3.25 0.60 0.28 
’ 1 : n 4 ¢ 0.64 0.3 
: gulated to withi me-tenth of a degree without any 17 6 87 337 0.48 O18 
l l i i naintained constant for long periods 1 84 60 0.40 0.16 
19 6.67 50 0.34 0.23 
UNITS OF MEASUREMENT ag a 
, , > ol 4 heoad Viscosity at 
Instead f ymparing tl viscosity ot the rubber solutions Serial \ 25 Degrees C. in Centipoises 
th some arbitra liquid su as glycerine or with the pure 15 26.6 
, , ' 11 13 25.9 
vent itself, as is been previously done by all investigators 17 25.2 
} 1 19 99 
of the subject, the measureme ts have been calculated to an + y 
absolute value lt Report of the Chemical Society, of Lon 11 23.8 
. , ; , 4 23.8 
lon. o1 e Progr Chemistry it is strongly advised that in @ 218 
’ . ? a 
future all viscosity measurements should be expressed in abso- * s2seeein 21.8 
Linte alue In this way numbers can be obtained which will 10 19.1 
7 ' 1 7 P rs 4 16.3 
be entirely independent of the type of apparatus used and ot 


} 


periment and which can be repeated by 


1e viscosity of a liquid may be 
‘fined as the force which will move a unit area of plane sur- 
face with unit speed relative to another parallel plane surface, 
a layer of the liquid of unit thick- 
centimeter, is 


from which it is separated by 


ness This force, measured in dynes per square 
called a “poise” and a hundredth part of this it is termed 
" entipoise The centipoise has been adopted as the unit 
for all the viscosity measurements described below 
In the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Standards for 
1917. tables are published giving the viscosity of solutions of 
pure sucrose une sugar) and of mixtures of ethyl alcohol 
und water ‘ é woises, for different concentrations 
and temperatures Tl lues have been made use of in 
standard gy t meters employed 
EXPERIMENTAL 
Dhe rst seri f measurements described in this paper deals 
with the scosit lifferent kinds of plantation rubber dis- 
solved in chlorotorm The solutions all have a concentration 
of 1 per cent ire made up by shaking the weighed amount 


per 


of finely divided rubber with known volume of pure chloroform 


in a power-drive sl machine 
In Table I are to be found the chemical constants whi were 
f all detern e rubber samples 
Tal I 
EREN QRADE 
I LATEX 
J ’ 
' Mine 
Se IN I Res Moist Matte 
or Ref } ( I Ce Per Cent Per Ce 
6 0.28 0.17 
¢ 0.30 fH 2 
Ti ‘ 
) ( 
Th iscosit ‘ et s follows 
Viscosity a 5 Degrees ( 
Serial N in Centipoises 
41.¢ 
14 ¢ 
Examination of these values will show that, generally speak- 
ing, a high viscosity is associated with a low resin and high 


caoutchouc content, while a low viscosity corresponds to a high 


percentage of resin and a lower caoutchouc content. 
In Table II are drawn up the results obtained on a number of 


smoked plantation sheets from different estates 


high grad 


Examination of these values will show, that with one or two 
1otable exceptions, including No. 15, there is again a tendency 
correspond with high viscosity and 
Moreover, on the average the contents are 
of the pale crépes and the viscosities corre- 


for low resin content to 


vice versa resin 
higher than those 
spondingly lower. 

Samples Nos. 6 and 7 which are not included above were two 
lower grade compound crépes and their viscosities were 17 and 
19.8, respectively. 

A certain number of determinations were carried out of the 
tensile strengths of a trial compound made from different sam- 
ples of rubber. The breaking strain of rings cut from the com- 
pounds was measured on the Schopper machine and the result 
alculated from the dimensions of the rings to pounds per square 


inch. The results were as follows: 
Viscosity values were as follows: 
Tensile Strength 
Serial No in Ths. per sq. in Viscosity 

1,923 25.9 

11 1,689 23.8 

12 1,662 21.8 

17 1,615 25.2 

16 1,50 21.8 

18. 1,479 23.9 

15 1,343 26.6 

These preliminary experiments support Schidrowitz’s view 


that the relation between viscosity and tensile strength of the 


rubber is not direct. Further work on this point is required 
and the writer hopes to undertake it shortly. 

The only conclusion which may be of some value which can 
be drawn from these early experiments seem to be that the vis- 
of rubber solutions in chloroform is modified in the case 


resin content in the 


cosity 
of high grade plantation rubbers by their 

I . 
above. 


way described 





RUBBER FILLER 
Ground tufa rock of specific gravity 2.25 is being advocated as 
a filling ingredient for general rubber compounding. Its composi- 
tion is given as chiefly silica and alumina with small percentages 
oxide of iron and compound of sodium and 
It shows loss of 6.5 per cent on ignition. 


of lime, magnesia 


potassium 


THe MILLER RuBBER CO. HAS BEEN HIGHLY COMPLIMENTED ON 
the striking window display which it is offering to dealers in its 
products. It consists of reproductions in eight colors of original 
pantings by means of the Tullograph oil color reproduction 
process, in which no ink is used, but only oil and paint, so that 
the colors will stand up under sun and rain and can be cleaned 
with a damp cloth. This makes the display adaptable for out 


of doors if desired 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


The “Slope” or “Type” of the Rubber Stress-Strain Curve' 


By Dr. O. 


N a recent paper*® Schidrowitz, Goldsborough and Hatschek 
| have discussed the nature of the stress-strain curves of vul- 
canized rubber-sulphur mixtures, and especially the mathe- 
matical solution of these curves as belonging to the conchoid 
family. The figure for “slope” or “type” plays a prominent rdle 
in these calcu‘ations. 

Doubtless the slope of the stress-strain curve is an important 
figure, representing as it does the increase in load necessary to 
produce a certain elongation. The fact that the stress-strain 
curve at high elongations (at least for rubber-sulphur mixtures, 
with which this paper deals exclusively) ends in a straight line, 
so that the slope of this part of the curve is a constant, gives a 
special importance to this figure, which represents the resistance 
to stretching, or the distensibility, at high elongations. The 
higher the figure for slope of this part of the stress-strain curve, 
the more easily the vulcanized product already stretched to ten 
or more times its original length, yields to a further increase 
of load, and the weaker it is. 

SLOPE OR TYPE 

Schidrowitz and his coworkers have called this property 
“type.” It shows markedly the differences between higher and 
lower grades of rubber, and is a better index of the properties 
of the lower grades than the tensile strength, the figure for 
which, in such cases, is often uncertain because of the presence 
of particles of dirt, etc. The different grades of plantation- 
rubber, in our testing work, gave the following figures for “slope” 
or “type,” determined by the method of Schidrowitz: 


” 


Normal 
Average Figures Limits 
First quality crépe.......... 35-8 34—38 33 39 
Smoked sheet ....... es 36.7 35—39 33 —40 
Crépe from lump......... 37.3 35—38! 33! 40 
Crépe from tree scrap 38.8 37—41 35 %4—44! 
Crépe from bark rubber .. 42.9 40—43 38 471 
Crépe from earth rubber ‘ 37.6 36—39 34 —40 
Créne from washings. . 39.1 37—41 35} 46 


The highe found in a sample of very inferior 
crepe from washings ; 
in crépe from matured rubber. 

Especially when figures of 40 or higher are found for slope, the 
sample may be expected to be inferior, and the higher figures 
generally indicate a rubber which on keeping is liable to become 
tacky. Whether in the first grades a difference in slope between 
35 and 38 has any practical importance, remains to be seen. 
Though, theoretically, a rubber with a slope of only 34 to 35 is 
stronger and therefore preferable, it is not yet clear whether the 
difference is sufficiently great to affect the manufacture 


t figure was 53°, 
the lowest figure, 32, is sometimes met with 


DETERMINATION OF ‘‘SLOPE”’ 

The determination of “slope” is easy and necessitates no addi- 
tional testing, as the stress-strain curve obtained in the deter- 
mination of tensile strength may serve to read the slope also; 
and as slope represent a separate property, independent of tensile 
strength of rate of cure, it certainly deserves more attention than 
has hitherto been given to it. The more dependent properties 
one takes into consideration, the better a substance with prop- 
erties so complicated as rubber can be judged. 

It has been shown‘ that a close relationship exists between the 

the permanent set, when both are determined for 
of 92% rubber and 7% sulphur, vulcanized to our 
standard state of cure (length of 990 per cent at a load of 1.30 
kilograms; coefficient of vulcanization approximately 5). The 
closer nature of this relationship has not yet been worked out, 
but there appears to be no doubt that this relationship is founded 


slope and 


mixtures 


De Vries 


on the intrinsic properties of the vulcanizate, and that there is 
one factor—be it structure, composition, or some other—which 
causes a certain rubber to stretch easily at high elongations, and 
that at the same time, after releasing, show large deformation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF “SLOPE” 

It is not yet clear which intrinsic property of the rubber is 
responsible for the slope, and which factors in preparation have 
an influence on it. From our investigations the following facts 
are brought out: 

(1) The slope becomes greater (the rubber less resistant to 
stretching) by prolonged and heavy tapping. 

(2) The slope decreases by maturation‘ (decomposition on 
keeping the still wet coagulum, giving a quick-curing rubber) ; it 
also decreases by the use of sulphite and bisulphite in the latex. 
which prevent surface-oxidation and discoloration of the coag- 
ulum. 

(3),The slope increases by coagulation with alcohol’, by the 
action of lower organisms causing spots on crépe, and by traces 
of copper salts, causing tackiness; also by strong heating of fresh, 
wet coagulum. 

It would seem that the slope is smaller (the rubber better), the 
purer the rubber is, and greater, the more decompositicn-products 
are present. The exact nature of these changes is, however, far 
from clear. Addition of foreign substances (such as gypsum or 
talc) to the rubber-sulphur mixture does not alter the slope, 
which also remains the same for mixtures with different contents 
of sulphur.‘ 

“SLOPE’’ AND INCREASING TIMES OF CURE 

One of the chief points which Schidrowitz and his coworkers 
bring forward is that the upper ends of the stress-strain curves 
for different of cure run parallel, and that the slope, 
determined by their method, is a constant, not changing with 
increasing times of cure. 


states 


This is certainly not correct for curvés obtained by our method 
of testing. We have on several occasions’ reproduced sets of 
stress-strain curves which show clearly that the slope of the 
upper straight part is greater for less cured samples, and becomes 
smaller and smaller the further the sample is cured. This was 
regularly found to be the case in our testing of thousands of 
samples. Table I gives some figures representing this decrease 
in slope with increasing time of cure. 

The same difference may be noted in the sets of curves pub- 
lished by B. J. Eaton and his coworkers for mixtures of 90 parts 
of rubber and 10 of sulphur; though no figures are given, and 
the slope of the curve, in whichever form, is not determined in 
their testing work, the reproductions often® show clearly enough 
that the end of the curve becomes less steep the more the cure 





1Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, September 30, 1920, 308r. 


*Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1919, 347 T; T I 
Russer Worip, December 1, 1919, 149 , —-- 


SJournal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1919, 92r. 


*O de Vries and H. J. Hellendoorn. Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, 1917, 1260 


50. de Vries, Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, 1918, 2, 237, 97 and 557; 
1920, 4, 217. 

°O. de Vries and H. 1. Hellendoorn, Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, 1919, 38r: The India-Rubher Journal, 1919, 57, 1165; Archief 
voor de Rubbercultuur, 1918, 2, 783, 791 

"Journal of the Society cf Chemical Industry, 1919, 917; India Rubber 
Journal, 1916, 52, 717; 1919, 57, 1163; Archief voor de Rubbercultuur, 
1917, 1, 217; 1918, 2, 77}. 


STournal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1916, 715, 1046; and 
Agricultural Bulletin, F. M. S., No. 27. 
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is advanced. Even the set of curves reproduced by Schidrowitz’ 
would seem to show a similar difference 

While therefore the upper, straight ends of the curves do not 
run parallel for increasing times of cure, we have further to 
consider whether the slope, determined by Schidrowitz’s method, 
that is, 0.4 (length at 1.04 kilograms—length at 0.60-kilogram) 
remains constant. Schidrowitz and coworkers find this to be 
the case in their method of testing. We do not find constancy in 
our testing; the slope, determined by Schidrowitz’s method, in- 
creases with increasing times of cur We have often controlled 
this fact for the curves obtained in testing large samples, and 
invariably found this increase in slope for increasing times of 
ire 

[he figures in Table | may be cited as an example. The state 


of cure is indicated in the first column by the position of the 





stress-strain curve in our usual manner, i. e., by its length at 1.30 
kilograms. The second column gives the difference in length 
for 0.20-kilogram increase in load, or the slope of the upper 
part of the stress-strain curve in per cent when drawn on the 
scale of the Schopper machine The third column contaims the 
slope determined by Schidrowitz’s method 
Taste | 
Length at 1.30 kg S10] f Upper End Slope (Schidrowitz) 
1070 ¢ 34 7 
1050 5.1 
103 : 35.4 
010 
00) 6.1 
0 
‘ 

The changes in bot ! tit re clearly illustrated by this 
table. It is of import for the study of the exact nature of 
stress-strain curves that e of the upper part of th 
curve ecomes flatter) on increasing the 
t ( curt et d Schidrowitz’s 
met 1 shows a gradua rea The two methods therefore 
lo not e results whi ru irallel for increasing states of 

é 

is not yet apparent what t neces im method of curing or 
sting cause this diverge ise, while in Schidrowitz’s 
testing they remain constant [he mixture is nearly the same 
(Schidrowitz’s testing 8 sulphur on 100 rubber, in our own 7! 
n 92 r 8.1 on 100 temperature of vulcanization, room- 
temperature during testing 1 probably minor details in 
method of curing and testing ffer 

While therefore tl mathematical formulas for the stress 
strain curves, evolved by Schidrowitz and his coworkers, are 
not strictly applicable t ur testing results, there is a strong 
idication that these authors are neve eless on the right track 
with their speculations on the deeper nature of the stress-strain 
urves. They conclude that for each sample there is a correct 
or optimum state of cure, represented by a conchoidal curve for 
which b, and givir ideal balance of properties, the tough- 
ness (tenacity) equalli the limit of extension. This optimum 





state of cure is calculated to lie lower on the paper, the higher 
the figure for “slope” or “type.” We have shown‘ that the 
maximum tensile strength is a property which follows this law; 


it is found lower on the paper, the higher the figure for slope 
This proves, in our view, that Schidrowitz and his coworkers, 
in their mathematical speculations, have arrived at the truth, 
though their formulas probably present the case in too simple 
a form. In a former paper we have given some figures tor the 
position of the maximum of tensile strength for samples with 
different slopes. As the maximum of tensile strength in our 
mixture is rather flat, it is difficult to determine the exact posi- 
ion of the curve, which gives a maximum tensile strength 
Combining all our published and unpublished results, we esti- 
mate the length at 1.30 kilograms of the curves giving the max- 
imum tensile strength at 992 and 957 for slopes of 36 and 40, 


respectively. 


"Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1919, 3477, Figure 1. 


rasce {I 
Slope after Schidrowitz 34 36 38 4 42 
Slope of upper part of curve 27.5 29.§ 32.2 4st 37.0 
Schidrowitz and his coworkers give for the correct cure the 
following extensions at a load of 1.04 kilograms per square 
millimeter: 884 and 850. This means a length of 984 and 950 
times the original; using our figures from Table II, and assum- 


ing, aS 1S approximately true, that the curve has already reached 
its straight part at a load of 1.04 kilograms, we calculate the 
lengths at 1.30 kilograms for Schidrowitz’s correct cure as 1023 
and 995 for slopes of 36 and 40, respectively. These figures are 
higher than ours, but the difference in length, distance between 
the curves, is very similar, 38 against 35 units. 

Strict comparisons are impossible as the methods of curing and 
testing differed; it cannot be said whether Schidrowitz’s correct 
cure and the maximum of tensile strength coincide or not. A 
relationship between the two is, however, very probable. 

SUMMARY 

Che slope of the stress-strain curve, that is the increase in load 
necessary to obtain a certain increase in length, or, in other 
words, the resistance to stretching, is a property well worth 
attention in rubber testing. Determined after the formula of 
Schidrowitz and Goldsborough it gives besides tensile strength 
and rate of cure, an independent property, which is especially 
typical in judging lower grades, and which, by its direct relation- 
ship to permanent set seems to have a deeper meaning 

[he mathematical solution of the stress-strain curves as con- 
choidal curves evolved by Schidrowitz, Goldsborough, and 
Hatschek, does not strictly hold good for our method of testing; 
the conclusions of the above authors as to a “correct” cure are, 
therefore, not generally applicable. Still, the parallelism between 
this supposed rrect cure’ and the actual maximum of tensile 
strength tends to show that a relationship exists, though the 
mathematical formulation may be more complicated than that 
supposed by Schidrowitz and his coworkers. 


PHE NANTHRENE 
One of the newest coal tar derivatives for which commercial 
applications are now being found is phenanthrene. This is an 
iromatic hydrocarbon closely related to anthracene. In physical 
ippearance when pure, it is a white crystalline solid with a melt- 


It is being marketed as a distilled 


ing point of 100 degrees C 
product of approximately 80 per cent purity, which grade ap- 
pears to be suitable for most commercial purposes. A more re- 
fined product could be furnished, however, to mect special re- 
quirements 

Phenanthrene is especially interesting to the rubber manu- 
facturing industry as a wax substitute. It is used to replace 
carnauba, ceresin, stearic acid, paraffine and other waxes in wire 
insulation and other rubber work. 


DETERMINING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF PIGMENTS 

For the determination of the specific gravity of a pigment a 
50-cc. pycnometer with kerosene as wetting medium has been 
found most satisfactory. In order to remove all occluded air 
from the pigment, it is necessary to apply a vacuum of not more 
than three millimeters for from one-half to two hours before 
completely filling the pycnometer and weighing at 15.6 degrees C. 
The pigment must be thoroughly dry. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
5 yponeansenay S AND SULPHURIC ACIDS AND THEIR ANHYDROUS AND 
gaseous forms, generated by the oxidation of the rubber in 
vulcanized rubber goods having a foundation fabric, are neutral- 
ized by subjecting the goods to a suitable heat and treating them 
in a hermetically sealed chamber with undiluted ammonia gas 


—a a 
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inder the greatest pressure possible without injury to the goods, 
whereby the gas is enabled to impregnate the rubber throughout, 
and then removing the heat and pressure, causing the gas to re- 
main imprisoned in the elastic pores of the rubber.—William 
Edgar Muntz, London, England. United States patent No. 
1,354,123. 

COMPOSITION FOR TREATING FIBROUS MATERIAL CONSISTING OF 
asphalt; a metallic oxide sulphur; a vulcanization accelerator ; 
and a solvent liquid for certain of these substances —William D. 
Pardoe, assignor to Thermoid Rubber Co., both of Trenton, New 
Jersey. United States patent No. 1,354,996. 

IMPERMEABLE AND Non-HycGroscopic MATERIAL CONSISTING 0! 
vulcanized fiber coated with a film of celluloid of acetyl-cellulose 
firmly adhering to the surface—Mario Arosio, Milan, Italy. 
United States patent No. 1,355,586. 

VuULCANIzED CacuTCHOUC AND Process By WHICH VULCANIzA- 
tion is effected consisting in incorporating with a caoutchouc mix 
an alkyl substituted thio-urea accelerator having an alkyl group 
in ortho position and then vulcanizing the mix.—Winfield Scott, 
assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
Ohio. United States patent No. 1,356,495. 

Process FOR TREATING Fiprous MATERIAL AND THE PRODUCTS 
obtained thereby. The process consists of treating fibrous ma- 
terial which comprises applying thereto a lubricant dissolved in a 
volatile solvent, evaporating the solvent and treating the mate- 
rial so prepared with a vulcanizable plastic, the proportion of the 
lubricant being relatively small to obviate deleteriously affecting 
the bond between the fibre and plastic. The lubricant includes 
castor oil and beeswax.—Alfred E. Jury, Newark, New Jersey, 
assignor by mesne assignments to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, 
Michigan. United States patent No. 1,356,920. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
VULCANIZING INDIA RUBBER IN SOLUTION IS EFFECTED BY THE 
addition of sulphur and small quantities of nitroso-benzene or a 





similarly constituted nitroso-hydrocarbon of the cyclic series. In 
an example, ten grams of rubber and one gram of sulphur are 
dissolved in 150 grams of carbon disulphide. Six-tenths of a 
gram of nitroso-benzene is added and the solution shaken. In 
about 30 minutes the solution sets to a jelly, which, on evapora- 
tion of the solvent, yields vulcanized rubber, insoluble in the 
solvents for raw rubber.—S. J. Peachey, 5 Yew Tree Road, Dav- 
enport, Stockport, England. British patent No. 146,734. 

[nptA Rupper. Rubber previous to vulcanization is mixed with 
a proteid substance, such as glue, which has undergone decomposi- 
tion or hydrolysis. The proteid after hydrolysis with alkalies, 
alkaline earths, etc., may be treated with carbon dioxide. The 
resulting product is preferably mixed with water to form a paste 
or jelly and incorporated with rubber, which is then dried and 
vulcanized. The proteid substance may be added to the rubber 
in various proportions from 5 to 30 per cent.—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of C. W. Bedford, both of Akron, Ohio. 
British patent No. 146,992. 

InpIA Rupser. Filling, coloring, or like materials in powdered 
form to be incorporated with rubber are mixed with a colloidal 
solution, for example, glue, which is then incorporated with the 
rubber, dried and vulcanized. To prevent the glue from harden- 
ing, pine oil, asphaltic oils, turpentine, glycerine, etc., may be 
added to the mixture——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of R. C. Hartong, both of Akron, Ohio. British patent No. 
146,993 





JAPAN 
\CCELERATORS FOR VULCANIZATION OF RuBBER. A solution of 
sodium or potassium in primary or secondary aromatic amines 
is used. Ten parts by weight of sodium or potassium in 100 parts 
by weight of aniline oil, diphenylamine or toluidine is especially 
suitable-—D. F. Twiss and The Dunlop Co. Japanese patent No. 
34,944 





OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS 
GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATE OF ISSUE 
O. 328,610 (February 20, 1917.) Method for making soft and elastic 
vulcanized products. Farbenfabriken formerly Friedrich 
Bayer & Co., Leverkusen near Koln-on-Rhein. 

328,611 (February 3, 1917.) Method for the acceleration of vulcani- 
zation. Stanley John Peachey, Heaton Mersey, Manchester, 
England, 

329,171 (January 3, 1917.) Method for the preparation of synthetic 
rubber materials which in consequence of lack of viscosity and 
elasticity can not be easily worked upon cylinders. Akkumu- 
latorentabrik Akt.-Ges., Berlin. 

329,293 (February 6, 1916.) Method for the manufacture of a material, 
similar to leather or celluloid, resisting acids and not soluble 
in benzine, Stanley John Peachey, Heaton Mersey, Man- 
chester, England 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
HYDROGEN SULPHIDE GENERATOR 
[= apparatus here illustrated is one of the most convenient 
for the purpose of supplying hydrogen sulphide for large 
laboratory or small manufacturing requirements. 

Hydrogen sulphide is essential for 
many chemical tests and manufacturing 
operations. The newest application is 
probably in the Peachey patented proc- 
ess of cold vulcanization—Eimer and 
Amend, 211 Third avenue, New York 
City. anddiagadain 

CONTAINER FOR ALKALINE 
SUBSTANCES 

A container of fibrous material has 
been patented, the inner surfaces of 
which are coated with a solution of 
cellulose ester mixed with a non-solvent 
and with a material to render the coat- 
ing when dried less brittle, rendering 
the surface of the container impervious 
to the action of moist alkalies—The Re- 
search Laboratories Co., assignor of G. 
W. Howlett, both of Toledo, Ohio. United States patent 
No. 1,355,976. 





Parsons AUTOMATIC 
GENERATOR 


AUTOMATIC MEASURING - DEVICE 

A very convenient automatic measuring device by A. W. 
Lorenz, for use in routine analyses to measure reagents with 
speed and reasonable accuracy, is here shown. 

The bottle can be handled with one hand, 

Bite. and with greater convenience and speed than 

in pouring from a bottle in one hand into a 

measuring cylinder in the other. At the 

same time, measurements are quite as accu- 

tate, and perhaps more so, than rapid 

measurements from a graduated cylinder. 

The device will consistently deliver amounts 

varying by not more than one half a cubic 
‘entimeter. 

In using, the bottle is tilted back in the 
direction of the arrow, to a horizontal posi- 
: tion, when the pipette will fill rapidly, then 

FLASK bring the bottle to its normal position and 
the pipette will deliver its charge. 

The device is constructed of an ordinary wash bottle and pipette 
of the desired size. The angles to which the tube of the pipette 
is bent should be substantially as shown, so that it will fill with- 
out trapping air, and deliver rapidly. The bulb of the pipette 
should be as close to the bend on the delivery end as possible, so 
that undelivered solution may run back in the bulb without trap- 
ping air bubbles. The small bulb at the end is to prevent the 
splashing of drops, forced up by air bubbles, while filling the 
pipette. The bottle should never be quite filled and the air tube 
leading into it should project above the surface of the liquid at 


MEASURING 


all times. 
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THEORY OF ACCELERATION IN VULCANIZATION 


; i well known French chemist, André Dubosc, re- 
cently published’ his very illuminating theory on acceleration 
the 


rubber 


case of such organic accelerators 
hexamethylene 


of vulcanization of rubber in 
dimethyl aniline, 


Incidentally he regards Spence’s 


as piperidine, para-nitroso 


tetramine and thio-carbanilide 


discovery and introduction of organic vulcanization accelerators 


as marking as important an epoch in the development of the rub- 
ber industry as the discovery of vulcanization by Goodyear. 


The 


clearly accounts for the hitherto 


author’s theory, for which he does not claim perfection, 
unexplained singular and ener- 
getic action of the accelerators mentioned. The leading features 
author’s paper the 
REACTION OF AMINES WITH SULPHUR 
hexamethylene tetramine for example, 


for 


are given in following abstract: 


f the 


If a known accelerator, 


is mixed with sulphur, placed in a sealed tube, and heated 


a few minutes at 135 to 145 degrees C., it is found that besides 
sulphide of carbon or hydrosulphuric acid, sulfocyanic acid is 
generated All organic accelerators derived from amines inevit- 


this same reaction 
PRODUCTION OF HEXAVALENT SULPHUR 
At the vulcanization temperature, sulfocyanic acid separates, 
yielding hexavalent sulphur and cyanhydric acid. The latter 


body, kept at vulcanization temperature, combines in the presence 


ably give 


of ordinary divalent sulphur, producing unstable sulfocyanic acid, 
lf the 
free 


which by dissociation again furnishes hexavalent sulphur. 


temperature is kept constant, the reaction continues while 
divalent sulphur remains 

This is a catalysis where the cyanhydric acid acts as catalyzer. 
Its practical effect is to transform ordinary divalent sulphur into 
of 


ariation of 


sulphur, the action which during vulcanization 


This 


hexavalent 


is entirely different valence in an elementary 
body is common. 
ACTION OF HEXAVALENT SULPHUR 
Hexavalent sulphur, freed at the time of dissociation ot sul- 
focyanic acid, is susceptible in vulcanization of saturating 
three free double bonds belonging to rubber with which it is 
bonds may belong either to two dif- 


molecule of rub- 


in contact. These doubk 
A single 


divalent sulphur will saturate only 


ferent molecules of rubber or to three. 
ber reacting with ordinary, 
one double bond 
SPEED OF VULCANIZATION 
If vulcanization is considered as the saturation, by sulphur, of 
a certain number of double the rubber molecule 
and three such bonds, instead of one, are saturated in a given 


free bonds in 
time, the speed of the reaction will evidently be tripled. 

It is found, experimentally, with most of the accelerators con- 
active amino group, that the time needed for vul- 


taining an 

canization is reduced in the proportion of three to one. This 
is the case with piperidine and thio-carbanilide. If the accelerator 
contains several active amino groups the reduction of time fer 
vulcanization may be considerably further reduced. This is the 


or furfuramide 


case with hexamethylene tetramine 

The hypothesis explains the modification of the speed ot vul- 
canization by the liberation of hexavalent sulphur by dissociation, 
resulting from the products of decomposition of the initial ac- 
celerator and the sulphur f an intermediary body (sulpho- 
yanic acid) This 1 Case atalysis by stages: first, there 
is decomposition of the initial accelerator producing a catalyzer, 
cyanhydric acid; second, the sulphur of the mixing or the hydro- 
sulphuric acid combine generating sulfocyanic acid, which, 
third, dissociates furnishing hexavalent sulphur and regenerating 
the catalyzer, cyanhydric l Thio-sulfocarbanic acid, which, 
according to Kratz’ and Bedf present in all reactions due 
to accelerators, also lea the formation of sulfocyanic acid 
and the liberation of hexavalent sulphur under the influence of 





the rubber in 
reaction, and regeneration of catalytic cyanhydric acid. In fact; 
this latter would seem to be the true accelerator and to cor- 
respond with Spence’s “active principle.” 


heat, with saturaticn of three double bonds of 


If it be admitted, as Kratz has observed, that the cyclic nucleus 
of accelerators is broken during vulcanization, it easily explains 
the formation of sulfocyanic acid. This hypothesis also ex- 
plains why, in rubbers vulcanized with the aid of accelerators, 
these bodies, either in the 
They are not true accelerators 


there is never found a trace of 
aqueous, or in the acetone extract. 
but under suitable conditions of temperature they are capable of 
generating, by decomposition, a catalyzer which will react on 
the sulphur. This catalyzer, cyanhydric acid, which remains 
in the mass after vulcanization, in the form of sulfocyanic acid, 
or rather, of sulphocyanates, insoluble in consequence of combi- 
nations with the charges, can be determined by Chelle’s method 
tor cyanhydric acid, which is used in toxicological analysis. 
INCREASE IN TENSILE STRENGTH 

Rubber vulcanized in the presence of accelerators shows marked 
increase of breaking strength over the same rubber vulcanized 
in the ordinary manner. This change seems to indicate that rub- 
ber vulcanized in the presence of accelerators is more highly 
polymerized than that treated without accelerators. These facts 
of practical experience have, up to the present time, remained un- 
explained. Our theory affords a means of explanation. 1n fact, 
if we admit the formation of hexavalent sulphur during vul- 
canization, it is easy to see the cause of the change of polymeriza- 
tion which occurs. 

Reverting to Weber's theory of vulcanization‘. 
different 


we know that 


the molecules of rubber united to each other, form 
physical aggregates, a kind of open chain preserving at each 
end a double bond which will saturate an atom of divalent sul- 
phur in ordinary soft vulcanization. In this case polymerization 
is limited to a single aggregate containing a smaller or larger 
number of molecules. 

Considering the action of accelerators, let us admit that they 
generate hexavalent sulphur. As already explained, this body 
may react on free valences of two or three molecules of rubber. 
In explanation of this, our theory provides that on the same atom 
of hexavalent sulphur polymerization will take place as follows: 

(1) In the case of an aggregate of rubber molecules, the end 
molecules of which have a double bond, these will be broken and 
molecule of of which the four valences will be 


give a rubber 


saturated. The aggregate will have its polymerization increased 
by one molecule and its resistance to break will be modified, in a 
slight degree only. ' 

(2) In the case of vulcanization by hexavalent sulphm, satu- 
ration of the terminal free valences of three physical aggregates 
be 


three times as great as that produced by ordinary vulcanizations, 


of rubber will take place. Polymerization will therefore 


because it acts on three aggregates instead of one Resistance to 
break, dependent on polymerization, will therefore be very notably 
increased and theoretically cught to be tripled, and this has been 
demonstrated experimentally. 
THE CASE OF NITROSO ACCELERATORS 

At first sight the theory seems to apply only to accelerators of 
leave out the 
the 
and 


the amino (NH,) or imino (NH) groups and to 


nitroso compounds discovered by Peachey, but such is not 


case The nitroso bodies decompose during vulcanization 


generate cyanic acid. The latter, under the influence of sulphur, 


yield sulphurous anhydride and sulfocyanic acid. The sulfocyanic 


le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, September 15, 192¢ 
The Effect of Certain Accelerators Upon the Properties of Vulcanized 
Rubber,” Tue Inpia Rupsper Wortp, June 1, 1919, page 485; November 
1920, page 95 
“Reactions of Accelerators During Vulcanization,” Tue Inpia Rvueeer 
Wortp, January 1, 1920, page 206 
““The Chemistry of India Rubber,” 1906 edition 
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acid dissociates and leaves hexavalent sulphur, and the liberated 
cyanhydric acid again functions as a catalyzer, as indicated above. 
Thus, nitroso compounds would seem to react in the same way 
as the aminic accelerators. 

The theory therefore is general and the true accelerator is 
cyanhydric acid. In the presence of divalent sulphur, it changes 
into unstable sulfocyanic acid at vulcanization temperature. 
Under these conditions, the valence of the sulphur having been 
modified to the hexavalent condition, is in the course of vul- 
canization, while the regenerated cyanhydric acid would then 
continue the cycle of the reaction. 


THE DETERMINATION OF TRUE FREE SULPHUR 
AND THE TRUE COEFFICIENT OF VULCANI- 
ZATION IN VULCANIZED RUBBER’ 


By W. J. Kelly? 


t 1s the object of this paper to present two methods, one for 
| the true free sulphur determination and the other for a more 
accurate figure for the coefficient of vulcanization than could be 
obtained by the older methods. 

The sulphur present in vulcanized rubber may be divided into 
four parts: 

Sulphur soluble in acetone: (1) combined with resins and 
proteins; (2) true free sulphur. 

Sulphur insoluble in acetone: (1) combined with rubber; (2) 
combined with resins and proteins. 

METHODS FOR DETERMINING TRUE FREE SULPHUR 

Considering first the sulphur which is soluble in acetone, it is 
evident that a solvent which would dissolve either the sulphur 
or the organic material (part of which may contain sulphur of 
combination) without affecting the other, would solve the problem. 
Unfortunately, all solvents for either will dissolve both to a 
greater or less extent. The entire extract very readily dissolves in 
95 per cent alcohol. The alcohol will also dissolve about 0.04 grams 
of sulphur in 100 cc., the amount of sulphur usually obtained in 
an ordinary analysis. If, however, the extract is treated with 
alcohol already saturated with sulphur, it will dissolve all of the 
organic material present but none of the elementary sulphur. The 
sulphur remains in the flask after the solution is decanted, and 
can be weighed as such or oxidized and weighed as barium 
sulphate. 

PREPARATION OF SATURATED ALconort.—The saturated solution 
of sulphur in ethyl alcohol, to be referred to as “saturated 
alcohol,” is made by heating an excess of sulphur with the alcohol 
for about three hours at 70 degrees to 75 degrees C. and allowing 
to cool slowly to room temperature. Before used it is allowed 
to stand at least 24 hours in order to insure complete crystalliza- 
tion of the dissolved sulphur. As all later crystallizations are 
carried out at room temperature a variation of a few degrees in 
the temperature at which equilibrium is reached does not ma- 
terially affect the results. As a precaution, however, the solution 
is kept in contact with solid sulphur to insure saturation at all 
times. 

Detaits oF MetHop.—A one-gram sample of the ground rubber 
is extracted with acetone for 16 hours, in an Underwriters’ ap- 
paratus. The acetone is distilled off, the residue dried at 60 de- 
grees to 65 degrees for half an hour and treated with 50 cc. of 
saturated 95 per cent alcohol, and the flask and contents weighed. 
An accuracy of 0.5-gram is sufficient for this weighing. It is 
then warmed to about 50 degrees C. for a few minutes to insure 
complete solution of all the organic material and allowed to cool 
slowly to room temperature. Before it has reached this tempera- 
ture the flask is again weighed and any alcohol lost during the 
heating is replaced with pure 95 per cent alcohol. The flask is 
then well covered and allowed to stand for 24 hours to permit the 
complete crystallization of any of the elementary sulphur of the 


extract which may have dissolved. The liquid is then care- 
fully decanted, and the residue washed two or three times by 
decantation with 5 cc. of saturated alcohol and dried. It may then 
be weighed directly, or oxidized and weighed as barium sulphate. 

It is unnecessary to wash the residue with pure alcohol inas- 
much as the amount of sulphur left by the evaporation of the 
saturated alcohol is very slight. One cc. of 95 per cent alcohol 
will dissolve only 0.0004-gram of sulphur and it is easily possible 
to decant the liquid so that not over 0.52-cc. will remain in the 
flask, 

COEFFICIENT OF VULCANIZATION 

The combined sulphur in rubber stocks has been considered to 
be the sulphur which was not extractable with acetone. In case 
inorganic sulphides were present a correction was made. As 
stated above, however, it is possible that some of this sulphur may 
be combined with resins and proteins in acetone-insoluble com- 
pounds. Hence, a method whereby the residual sulphur could be 
determined after these compounds had been separated from the 
rubber would give a much better value for the coefficient ot vul- 
canization, 

It has been shown’ that about 85 per cent of the resin of Hevea 
rubber is saponifiable. Such being the case, it is probable that 
part at least of any resin sulphur compounds which are insoluble 
in acetone would also be saponifiable and rendered soluble in 
alcoholic potash. The protein matter will also be hydrolyzed and 
some of these products will dissolve in the alcoholic solution. In 
any case any sulphur extracted by this method will not be sulphur 
which has been combined with the rubber. The many failures to 
remove the combined sulphur by any means substantiate this view. 

The experiments of Spence* show that all of the free sulphur 
is extracted by acetone in about 8 hours, and hence it is probable 
that a 16-hour extraction will remove every trace of it. 

\ few experiments showed that from the stock used to deter- 
mine the true free sulphur, alcoholic potash would remove an 
additional 0.30 to 0.35 per cent of sulphur. In order to show 
that this was not due to the removal of sulphur combined with 
the rubber or to the disintegration of the sample, successive ex- 
tractions were run on the same piece. Two 4-hour extractions 
removed all the sulphur, absolutely no precipitate of barium sul- 
phate being obtained when the third and fourth extracts were 
oxidized and treated with barium chloride. 

Detai_s oF MetHop.—A one-gram saniple of ground rubber is 
extracted 16 hours with acetone and the residue dried. It is then 
boiled for 8 hours with 75 cc. of a 5 per cent alcoholic potash 
solution and washed once or twice with hot alcohol. As the 
removal of the last traces of alkali is very difficult the sample is 
extracted 16 hours (over night) with alcohol in an Underwriters’ 
apparatus. The solutions are then mixed and the alcohol distilled 
off. The residue is oxidized first with 15 cc. of a solution of 
bromine in potassium bromide (120 grams potassium bromide and 
160 grams bromine in one liter of water) in order to prevent the 
violent action of fuming nitric acid on alkali, and finished with 
nitric acid. The barium sulphate is precipitated in the usual 
manner. 

As there is always considerable silica formed from the glass 
it is necessary to evaporate twice with hydrochloric acid, thor- 
oughly dehydrate, and remove the silica before precipitating the 
sulphate. 

APPLICATION OF METHODS 

These methods were applied to a series of cures on a stock 

made up of i00 parts of pale crépe and five parts of sulphur. 


1Abstracted from the paper read before t) Division of the 





American Chemical Society at St. I.ouis, Missour ] 12-16, 1920, 
“Research Labcratories. The Goodyear Tire & Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Hinrichsen and Memmler, “Der Kautschuck und seine Prifung.” 

‘Kol 1-Zeitschrift, 9, 300 
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The results are given in the table below as parts of sulphur per 


Sulphur in Resin 


Sulphur in Coefficient .and 5. Compounds 
Cur True Alc.-KOH of Vul (Sol. in Acetone) 
Hours Free S Extract canization (by Difference) 
4 ) q ( 0.61 0.00 
10 3.93 0.0 1.03 0.04 
1.5 3.74 0.03 1.21 0.0 
i 3.18 0.0 163 0:16 
5 2.54 0.07 1.93 0.46 
o 2.12 1.13 2.30 0.45 
1.76 0.26 2.51 0.47 
40 1.27 0.3 RR 0.5 
; 0.85 0.49 3.14 0.5 
0.54 , 3.54 0.58 
rom these results it is evident that the theories of vulcaniza- 
tion proposed in the past, none of which took into account the 
formation of these compounds, are based on false figures and 
cannot be msidered sufficiently accurate 
SUMMARY 
Of these t new methods for rubber analysis the first gives 
the correct value for free or elementary sulphur in rubber goods, 
and the second a lower and more accurate value for the co 
efficient of vulcanization than can be obtained by any of the older 
methods. This work was all done on pure gum stock without 
any accelerator, and the methods developed are now being ex 
panded to meet th nditions which obtain in compounded stocks 


TIRE PRICES REDUCED 


A s their contribution toward the price adjustments being made 
in most industries throughout the country, in order to 


stabilize business and restore normal living conditions, several 
leading American tire companies have announced sweeping re 
ductions which put prices back where they were before the 


general price advance in March went into effect. Other com- 
panies are expe cted to take a similar course 
[hese price reductions were not unexpected, as it had been 


no secret for some time that the process of liquidating inventories 


had proved slow and that cancellations of orders and a decline 


of new business had found some manutacturers with rather 
heavy stocks on hand vidence of this condition has been seen 
in the gradual increa unemployment in Akron and other 
rubber centers attendant upon the curtailment of operations by 


1 


Last spring price advances of 15 to 20 per cent were made 
and dealers stocked up heavily in advance. Sales fell off greatly 
during the summer, however, due partly to the wave of economy 
and retrenchment which has swept the country and the resulting 
general depression in the motor trades; partly to the declining 


raw material market, and partly to the fact that cord tires are 


giving a surprisingly long mileage 


Instead of attempting to maintain a high level of prices until 
the high st tires on hand are moved, leading tire manufac- 
turers are meeting the general decline in the raw material mar- 
ket with a reduction in prices to stimulate trade, thus giving 
consumers tt venefit ot the reduction during the autumn riding 
season wi nany replacements are usually required and prepara- 
tions ar na vinter dr Ing 

Since last spring the two principal commodities entering into 
tire manufacture have dropped off sharply in price, and these 
are important factors the price reductions announced. Crude 
rubber, w h a tew months ago was selling at 50 cents per 
pound v quoted at less than 18 cents, the lowest price 
in histor tton has dropped from 40 cents to 20 cents a 
pound, ar abrics whi vere selling at $2.80 per pound early 
in tl t \ 1oted at $1.85. Labor costs alone are still 
at the 2 

Foll tl lead of the Ford Motor Co. in reducing car 
prices to meet the sumer demand, the Lee Tire & Rubber 
Cc vit mmendable foresight led the way in tire price re- 
luct t Yctober | ductions of 15 to 20 per cent 


were made on its entire line of fabric, cord, puncture-proof 
fabric and puncture-proof cord tires. Although raw material 
costs on that date did not fully justify these reductions, officials 
of the company were convinced that future costs of materials 
would be certain to justify them. The new prices represent a 
considerable sacrifice of profits, but it was felt that the company 
in shouldering this loss was taking a big and necessary step 
toward the restoration of general conditions to a pre-war basis. 

The United States Rubber Co., with no forward purchases 
of crude rubber and favorably situated with respect to fabric 
supplies, was quick to meet the trend.of the times toward lower 
levels, and effective November 1 announced a reduction of 15 
per cent on inner tubes; 12% per cent on Ford size fabric tires; 
10 per cent on all other fabric tires and solid truck tires. Also, 
a slightly smaller reduction on Royal Cords. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., has published price reductions 
up to 12% per cent effective November 1 on all its production, 
including fabric, junior cord and regular cord tires and tubes 
for passenger automobiles, and pneumatic, solid and cushion 
truck tires. Ownership and operation of its own tire fabric 
spinning and weaving mills, which produce its entire supply of 
cord fabrics, is a big factor in this company’s ability to reduce 
prices at this time. 

Price reductions by The B. F. Goodrich Co., effective Novem- 
ber 1, range from 9 to 15 per cent and average 12 to 13 per cent. 

The new list of the Ajax Rubber Co. shows reductions running 
from 10 to 15 per cent on all grades and types. 

The Fisk Rubber Co. reductions, effective November 1, were 
10 to 15 per cent on all cord and fabric tires except Ford sizes, 
which were slightly advanced. 

Effective November 15, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. re- 
duced its prices 7% per cent on All-Weather tread cord casings 
and 14 pergcert on fabric casings. The prices of inner tubes 
remain unchanged. 

The Miller Rubber Co. reductions, effective November 15, are 
5 per cent on heavy duty tires; 7 per cent on cords; 12% per 
cent on Ford sizes, and 10 per cent on all others. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. reductions, effective November 
15, are 10 per cent on fabrics, 7 per cent on cords. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has announced reduced 
prices on its line of fabric tires only, the manufacture of which 
has been discontinued by the company. 4 

It is believed that these price reductions will induce many 
motorists who had thought to put their cars into winter storage, 
because new tires were needed, to reequip and keep them in com- 
mission for the winter. Winter motoring affords many pleas 
ures and advantages, and with the numerous devices on the mar- 
ket for comfort and safety has become increasingly popular in 
recent years. Indications are that the winter will be a mild one, 
and extensive preparations are everywhere being made to keep 
the main roads open to traffic throughout the season. 

Tire company officials are optimistic and believe the bottom 
of the slump has been reached. They report a steady movement 
»f surplus tire stocks from the warerooms of dealers throughout 
the country, but do not anticipate a return to normal production 
for some months yet. Several plants were closed a week for 
inventory taking and most of them are operating with a cur- 
tailed force or on a part-time basis. 

Tire price reductions are beginning to be reflected in other 
lines of rubber goods, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. having cut prices on 
certain lines of mechanical rubber goods 10 per cent. It is be- 
lieved that reduced prices may be named on all lines of me- 
hanical rubber products owing to the liquidating pressure in 


certain quarters of the industry 


“Crupe RusBBER AND CoMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” should be in 


he library of every progressive rubber man 
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New Machines and Appliances 


SAFETY DEVICE FOR TOGGLE PRESSES 
ere E PRESSES used for making small rubber molded articles 


are continuous running machines, and operate at a certain 
number of cycles per hour. A definite time is allowed during 
each cycle for changing the molds before the platen of the press 
starts upward. Occasionally an operator does not remove his 
hand from the platen soon enough, resulting in a severe injury 
when the platen moves toward the upper head of the press. 

That these conditions can be overcome has been successfully 
demonstrated by a prominent rubber company who installed the 
safety device shown in the diagram on all their toggle presses. 
Production is now limited only by the speed of the operator. 

To eliminate the personal hazard, a magnetic clutch is installed 
on the driving shaft. One member of the clutch drives the press 
through a pinion and is bushed on the main driving shaft to 
which is keyed the other clutch member. Upon disengaging the 
clutch while the press is operating, the platen comes to rest almost 
instantly, making it unnecessary to stop the motor and flywheel. 

Connected in each circuit to the clutch are two push button 
switches and a limit switch of the rotating cam type, the latter 

















Seyp.Lp ToccLe Press 


being directly connected to the 


driven member of the press 
and makes a complete cycle for each cycle of the press. 
The push 


press, convenient to the operator. 


buttons are mounted on the front of the 


operator puts his hands on 
This keeps his 


hands out of danger and at the same time starts the 


To start the press, the 
the push buttons for a moment or so. 


clutch, the circuit for which is maintained by the 
limit clutch. 
The platen completes the upward stroke. As soon 


as it starts downward the removes the mold and inserts 


operator 
another. If his work is completed before the platen starts on the 
upward stroke he depresses boti: push buttons for an instant, until 
for the clutch 


the switch has time to maintain again the circuit 


However, should he fail to complete his work before the platen 
starts the upward stroke, the limit switch automatically releases 


the clutch and consequently stops the press. In case he fails to 


a frame having a sieve cloth on its upper side, a ball 


There is no pos- 
Upon fail- 


keep up with the press, it automatically stops. 
sibility of the operator becoming caught in the press 
























































TO START BOTH BUTTONS 
Must BE PRESSED 
as 
0 ,o 
sales 
O- -— -— 
L2 rs 
ARINES Ci.utTcH 
ut 630 
ROTATING CAM 
Limit SwiTcH 
NAGRAM OF CONNECTICNS BETWEEN Pusu Buttons, Limit 
SwiITcH AND CLUTCH 


ure of power, it also automatically stops and it can be started only 


vy pressing both push buttons.—Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 


Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MACHINE FOR SIFTING COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Sifting machines have demonstrated their utility in removing 





trash, specks, or foreign matter from materials used in com- 
pounding, thereby insuring uniformity in the sifted product. The 
Rotex sifter here shown is unique in that it operates with a level 
rotary sieve motion and includes a patented ball cloth cleaning 


device, making it particularly efficient in sifting fine, soft or sticky 


materials 

The sieve box is made light in weight to avoid excessive 
vibration and strongly braced to withstand the driving strains. 
The sieve motion is level and rotary at the head end, elliptical 
in the center and reciprocating at the extreme tail end. The 
sieves and also the dust cover frame which holds them in place 
ire readily removed, making the sifter box accessible for clean- 
ng or changing sieves of different mesh. Each sieve consists of 


supporting 





screen on its lower side and a set of ball cloth cleaners. The 
balls are confined in pockets below the sifting cloth and being 
deflected upward by beveled divisions they strike the sieve cloths 
ery lightly but frequently, thereby cleaning the cloths without 


wearing them. 
These machines are made in severai sizes and capable of mak- 


ing the necessary number of separations in handling a wide range 
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of materials. Not over %4-h.p. is required to operate the largest 
machine while the smallest designed for laboratory work requires 
only %4-h.p.—The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GRINDING MILL FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
This grinder should be of interest to any one who has to 
ibber dust, asbestos, scrap leather, and fabric used 


in making mposition sole Its usefulness is, of course, not 


grind hard 


confined to these items 
alone, as it can be used 
for grinding a wide 
range of compounding 
ingredients. The chief 
feature of construction 
is the horizontally placed 
grinding surface, which 
causes the material to 
work gradually and 
evenly outward from the 
center into the annular 
hamber which encircles 
the grinding plates. This 
chamber terminates in a 





“Ken” UniversaL Grinpinc Mu rectangular mouth-piec« 
near the top of the ma- 

chine, whence t material is carried into the receiving bin 
The mill is cylindrically shaped with the hopper or feed inlet in 
the center of the top plate. The grinding medium consists of two 
taper-disked steel plates fitted with steel pins. The top plate is a 
fixture bolted down to the body of the machine, but the lower 
plate rotates by means of a worm spindle driven by a worm wheel 


\ combination gear, enveloped and 
gives the necessary high speed for fine 


connected with the shaft 
locked up in an oi bath 
grinding.—Chemical Engmeering Co., Limited, Manchester, Eng 
land. United States agents, J]. P. Devine Co., Buffalo, New York 


TIRE ROUGHING AND BUFFING MACHINE 

[his machine has demonstrated its usefulness not only in tire 
factories, but also in the retreading and the repairing of tires 
It is simple in design, ruggedly constructed for hard service, and 
to meet the require 
ments of the largest 
pneumatic tires. 

The spindles are 
of one-piece con 
struction and are 
made from _§high- 
grade steel All the 
wheels are _ fitted 
directly on the 
spindles, which with- 
stand all working 
loads and _ pres- 





sures without being 
thrown out of aline- 
ment. The bearings 
are completely enclosed from dust and grit, and they are pro- 


Trre Burrer 


vided with heavy felt protector washers on each side of the 
bearing housing. Every machine is fitted with a quick-acting 
switch. The operating handle is conveniently located in front 
of the motor, with the switch enclosed in the base. This insures 
the best possible protection and permits ready access to the 
switch mechanism by simply removing the cover plate. The 
motor parts need not be disturbed. The motor is arranged 
either for direct or alternating current. The machine in the 
illustation is supplied with a rasp for coarse work, and a buffing 
wheel. Heavy felt, leather or grinding wheels may also be easily 
fitted on the spindles. Two men can work at the machine at the 


same time, and as it is equipped with an automatic starter, an 
inexperienced workman can operate it without any trouble— 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THE NEW PIERCE TIRE WRAPPING MACHINE 

The new Pierce machine for wrapping finished tires with Kraft 
or string-inserted paper in 23-inch widths, instead of the cus- 
tomary 1% inch, results in a saving of about 15 per cent on 
material. 

A notable improvement in this machine is the bead-closing de- 
vice which permits wrapping the tire- when the beads are drawn 
closely together, thus saving material and effecting a tight, permae 
nent wrapping. Another new feature is the location of the control 
lever which is so placed that one operation disconnects the power, 
applies the brake and opens and holds the bead-closing device 
until the wrapped tire has been removed and another substituted. 

The edge folder has also been improved and an open back 
type provided which is much more readily threaded than the old 
one. The adjusting lever at the right of the operator permits 

















Paper WRAPPING MACHINE 


instant adjustment for any sized tire between a 2% by 28 toa 
6 by 36. : 

The taping attachment applies a strip of gummed tape to the 
wrapping as it is being done, holding the layers together and 
preventing unwinding if one should break. The shuttle revolves 
between leather-faced pulleys which firmly support it and permit 
of a high speed. 

This machine will wrap a tire of average size in eight seconds, 
and in every day use handles about 1,800 tires per day. It is 
driven by a motor directly connected, operating through a raw- 
hide pinion, and with very little noise or vibration—Pierce 
Wrapping Machine Co., 617 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

YARWAY HOLTITE PIPE CLAMP 

Leaky joints and splits are common faults to all pipe lines. 

The loss incurred through them often runs up into big figures, 
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particularly when it is necessary to shut down an entire section 
of pipe lines for repairs. 

The pipe clamp shown in the accompanying illustration is used 
to stop all holes and splits, in pipes. It is used either temporarily 
until the pipe can conveniently be replaced, or permanently. 

The clamp is simple to attach. First the packing 1 is laid over 
the split or hole 2. Then the clamp 3 is fitted over the packing and 


Ll. 2 3 








\ Nove Pipe CLAMP 


The clamp should never be used on pipes 
Philadelphia, 


tightened by bolts 4. 
while under high pressure —Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Pennsylvania 

GASOLINE OPERATED TRACTOR FOR RUBBER FACTORIES 


development in industrial haulage equipment is a 


by a gasoline engine, instead of electric motor 


A new 
tractor operated 

















GASOLINE INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR 


It is a specially designed all steel ma- 
is claimed to 


and storage batteries. 
chine, built to withstand hard use and abuse. It 
have sufficient capacity to move freight cars and still operate 
economically on small loads, thus offering a wide diversity of 
usefulness. 

The motor is four-cylinder, four-cycle, rating 22.5 h. p., capa- 
bie of delivering 40 h. p. at 2,000 r. p. m. The tractor is supplied 
with a battery type ignition with spark lever control at the steer- 
ing column, six-volt starting motor, 1%4-inch carbureter with 
dash choke control for easy starting, and a nine-gallon gasoline 
tank amidships at the cowl. The gasoline is fed by gravity to 
the carbureter. The tires are solid rubber. 

Under average conditions the trailing load is from 10 to 15 
tons, although in exceptional cases the motor can be utilized 
for spotting loaded freight cars—The Towmotor Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 


MACHINE FOR LACING BELTS 
This is a small portable machine weighing 24 pounds which can 
be carried to the broken or stretched belt, enabling the operator 
the belt without 
removing it from the shaft. 


to relace 


It is made of steel and all 


parts are practically un- 
breakable. 

A square belt 
serted into the slotted open- 


and, by the 


end is in- 


ing working 





A “CLIPPER” JorNnt 


“CLIPPER” Bett LACER 


levers, the hooks are pressed into it and left flush with the sur- 
face of the belt. These hooks come on cards and are easily 
placed in position by throwing back the center and side heads 
which hold the clinch bar. The hooks are pressed into both 
ends of the belt. Then they are interlocked and joined together 
with rawhide or a pin. In taking up a stretch, the necessary 
length is cut off, the hooks pressed in, and the two ends joined 
together. The loss of time for the entire operation is not sup- 
posed to be more than 3 minutes. 

The machine is claimed to handle wider belts than 6 inches, 
by simply repeating the operation. On narrow belts, the card 
of hooks is cut to the required length—Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

SINGLE ROLLER FEED FORCING MACHINE 

Roller feeding of rubber stock to tubing or forcing machines 
has not been developed in American rubber manufacturing prac- 
tice, although it has met with favor abroad, especially in British 
factories. The usual form has embodied the use of two rollers 
placed over the stock feed opening of the tuber. This has al- 
ways been a source of considerable trouble, which has now been 
entirely eliminated in the newest design, a cross-section of which 
is shown in the illustration. 














SECTION OF SINGLE RoLLeR Feep FoR SIMPLEX ForciING MACHINE 


The material being fed is placed between the single feed roller 
and the “scroll,” by which is meant the stock screw of the tuber. 
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DOGWOOD DIE BLOCKS FOR RUBBER FACTORIES 
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MACHINERY PATENTS 
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TIRES BY ELECTRICITY 


electricity instead of 
g rubber tires, in a simple, 

2 2 nsists 

t 1 ) ed alves, which 
L rie DE tire its ore 
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hea 


number of sections with leads, D to allow 
control 


a wide range of heat 

[he tire mold is made up and inserted into the core of the 
transformer, which is then closed to its normal position. Cur- 
rent is supplied to the primary coil of the transformer, and a 
urrent of low voltage, but relatively high in amperes is induced 
into the tire mold. Due to the offered to the flow 
of current, by the metal, the mold quickly becomes heated and 
the tire is vulcanized. 


resistance 


The intensity of the heat is easily con- 
trolled by the number and the mode of connections of the sec- 
tions of the primary coil—Joseph Ledwinka, assignor to Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co., both of Philadelphia, 
United States patent No. 1,348,228 


£20. 


Pennsylvania. 


MACHINE FOR CUTTING RINGS AND WASHERS FROM TUBING 


This improved device for cutting rubber packing 


rings or 

washers from tubing, works satisfactorily upon thick material 
necessary to produce wide rings. 

Referring to Fig. 3, which shows a plan of the machine, the 


tubing is placed on a mandrel A, 


which is held 
and driven by the belt pulley B 


between centers 
The cutter head C has a number of spaced knives, and it is 
mounted on a shaft with a spur gear at one 


the 


end, which meshes 
vith a smaller gear at 


mandrel. 


end of 


the shaft supporting the 
Each blade on the cutter head is spaced from the pre- 
ceding blade a distance corresponding to the desired thickness of 
the packing rings. 


The blades project sufficiently to cut com- 
pletely 


rubber tubing, the knives acting succes- 


sively, due to the fact that the mandrel rotates‘ faster than the 
cutter head 


through the 


Where long tubing is used, the cutter head may be intermit- 
tly moved after the cutting of one set of rings. 
Meaving 


te This is done 
a gap in the knives, so that the knives are all out of 


























the 


d is completed 


rubber tubing until the shifting of the cutter 
Joseph E 


Perrault, assignor to Hood Rubber 


both of 


Co Watertown, Massachusetts. United States patent 
No. 1,348,316 
PRODUCING A HOLLOW RUBBER BISCUIT 
This invention covers the process and apparatus producing 
inflated rubber article known as a biscuit, from which bulbs, 
vs and similar blown goods may be mad 


1e 
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\ special calender is employed by means of which a sheet of 
calendered stock is formed with successive depressions along its 
length, the shape of which depressions is varied according to the 
character of the 
superimposed upon a flat sheet and two sheets are joined by 


shed article This sheet of stock is then 




















CALENDER FOR Makinc BLown Goops 


pressure around the margins of the depressions formed in the 
upper sheet, compressed air or other gas being at the same time 
injected into the space formed by the depressions, in order to pre- 
vent adhesion of the sheets at the point where the biscuit is to be 
formed. 

The design of calender and its mode of operation are clearly 
indicated in the accompanying illustrations—Henry Z. Cobb, New 
York City, assignor to the Mechanical Rubber Co., of New Jersey. 
United States patent No. 1,349,560. 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
O. 1,353,93 


.933 Apparatus for laying or forming tire treads. H. I. Mor 

ris, assignor by direct and mesne assignments to Morris Tire 
Machinery Co.—both of Los Angeles, Cal. 

1,353,934 Apparatus and method for making rubber elements for tires, 
laminated tire treads, etc. H. I. Morris, assignor by direct 
and mesne a 5 to Morris Tire Machinery Co.—both 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 

.354,227 Tire mold. A. R. Th mpson, Tacoma, Wash. 

1,354,371 Apparatus and method for wrapping tires, etc. E. H. Angier, 

Framingham, Mass 

25 Apparatus for applying radial pressure to tires during vulcaniza 

tion. T. Sloper, Devizes, England 

Mixing machine for rubber, etc. D. R. Bowen and C. F. 
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ms 
+e 
t 


wn 
+ 
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na 





Schnuck, assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.—both 
of Ansonia, Conn 

1,354,459 Expansible core for tires. C. G. A. Backdahl, Stockholm, 
Sweden, assignor to United States Tire Co., New York City. 

1,354,463 Slitting and rewinding machine. J. A. Cameron and G. B 
_— assignors to Cameron Machine Co.—all of Brooklyn, 

1,354,464 Slitting and rewinding machine J. A. Cameron and G. B. 
=~ assignors to Cameron Machine Co.—all of Brooklyn, 

1,354,595 Tire rebuilding device. E. Borman, Chicago, Il. 

1,354,754 Pressure clamp for vulcanizing apparatus. S. B ae ‘ ty 
by F. C. Bu rkhalter, administrator r 1th of Wichita, Kans 

1,3 Tire-tread puller J. Schmidt, Tracy, Cal 

1,: Slitting and rewinding "devices J. A. Cameron and G. B. Birch, 
assignors to Cameron Machine Co.—all of Brooklyn, N. Y 
(Original application divided.) 

1,355,106 Winding mechanism. R. McC. Johnstone, Roselle Park, N. J., 


assignor to Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,355,107 Winding mechanism to nullify transverse wrinkles in: a web 
R. McC. Johnstone, Roselle Park, N. J., assignor to Cam 
n Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
iratus for inserting bristles in rubber pads. W. T. Sherman 
‘rey, assignor to Henry T. Hughes Co., Inc., New York City 
beth in New York. (Original application divided.) 








1,355,305 Rubher mixing machine D. R. Bowen and C. F. Schnuck, 
assignors t Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.—all of Ansonia, 
Sins 

1,355,335 Pulverizer W. Haserdahl, San Francisco, Cal., assignor to 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1,355,518 Textile disintegrating machine. F. von Osten, assignor of % 
to C. Schveler—both of East Orange, N. J. 
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| I g cf ul is ter 
i ] kK. | r ( 
for anufactt g solid F. Cole, Leyland, 
d 
ixing machine D. R. Bowen and ( F. Schnuck, 
rs to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.—all of Ansonia. 
for inner tubes ( I Smith and E. S. Webster, 
Machine for cutting ias strips from tubular fabric a + 
Bunker, Montclair, N. J 
Separable sectional tire core. J. W. Brundage, assignor to The 
Miller Rubber Ce both of Akron, O. 
Retreading vulcanizer. ( lr. Byerley, Kansas City, Mo 
Rubber mixing machine D. R. Bowen and ( F. Schnuck, 
assignors to Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.—ali of Ansonia, 
Conn. 
Collapsible tire core. F. L. Johnson, Akron, O 
Apparatus for manufacturing solid tires. W. J. Steinle, Elmhurst 





Heights, N. Y. assignor to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Apparatus and process fer recovering solvent E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., assignee of T. Baker—both of Wilming- 
ton, Del., U. S. A i 
Repair vulcanizing device W, Oppenheimer, Brawley, Calif., 
U.s 


a A. 
Tire-building machine. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., assignee of W. C. Tyler, Racine, Wis.—both in 

U. S.A 





Tire renair vulcanizer. C. Nordstrom, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
Battery-jar forming machine J. H. Wagenhorst, Jackson, 
Mich, U. S. A. 
Collapsible tire core. H. A. Denmire and The General Tire & 
arg Co., assignee of % interest—both of Akron, Ohio, 
A. 


Exjoasible core for vulcanizing tires. C.’ Holm, Bowman, North 
Dakota, U. S. / 

Apparatrs for cutting blanks. The Canadian Consolidated Rub- 
ber Co., Limited, saantoest, QOue., assignee of W. Kent, New 
York City, U. S. 

Machine for aaees articles of fabric and rubber. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of H. F. Maranville—both of 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Press for molding rubber, etc. A. Roberts & Sons, Lancaster, 
and F. J. and A. E. Charles, 73 Great Lister street, Bir- 
mingham, 

Apparatus for trimming strip of uniform width from selvedges 
of fabrics. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 1144 East 
Market street, Akron, assignee of A. P. Lewis, 347 College 
street, Wadsworth—both in Ohio, U. S. A. (Not yet ac 
cepted.) 

Repair vulcanizer for tire treads) H. K. Wheelock, F. A. 
Weller, and W. R. Fontaine, 1730 South Los Angeles street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., U. S. A. 


GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATE OF ISSUE 
(April 1, 1919.) Appliance fer the reclamation of solvents for 


the manufacture of rubber goods. Paul Francke, 29 Funken 
burgstrasse, Leipzig 
(November 6, 1915.) Apparatus for the preparation of rubber 
footwear for vulcanization Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Mal- 
den, Mass, VU. S. A. 
(December 14, 1°19.) Tube catch for rubber-ring cutting ma 
chine. Karl Koehter, 14 Kollenrodtstrasse, Hannover 
PROCESS PATENTS 
THE UNITED STATES 
1,354,174 Manufacture of inner tubes. H. Dech, assignor to 
Mercer Tire Co.—hboth of Trenton, N. 
1,354,992 Retreading rubber tires and finished product. E. Nest- 
ler, Bergenfield, N. J 
Manufacture cf hollow articles of rubber by molding on fusible 
core H. A. Woofter, Swampscott, assignor to Thomson Elec 
tric Welding Co., Ly: nn—both in Mass. 
Manufacture of composite unwoven cord fabric. R. B. Respess, 
ew York City 
Manufacture of ¢ mposite rubber and fiber fabric. E. G. Buch 
mann, Chicago, Ill 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Recovering solvert. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., assignee 
of T. Baker -both of Wilmington, Del., U. S. A : 
Recovering selvent. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. assignee 


of T. Baker—both of Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

Repairing pneumatic inner tubes, etc., with sheet and raw rub- 
ber cemented and vulcanized over break. T. A. McAllister, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Manufacturing fillers for rubber or paint from precipitate ob- 
tained by clarifying me juice in sugar manufacture by means 


f evaporation. W. Rosevear, Jr., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
Manufacturing tire tre xis from hot vulcanizable plastic rubber 
and rapidly cooling to reduce shrinkage. The Canadian Con- 


solidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of 
T. J. Shea, Hartford, Conn., A. 

Manufacturing belting of diagonal strips of rubberized woven 
fabric. C. G. Gates, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 

Manufacturing inner tube with fabric band cured on inner side, 
having flaps at edges The Premier Tire & Rubber Co., 
Limited, assignee of R. E. Wright and H. T. Pyke, all of 
Hamilton, Ont., each an assignee of a half interest of C. F. 
Fisk, Trenion, N. J., U. S 


Producing tire patch materials of rubberized fabric ce & 
Duffy, Dallas, Tex., U. S. A. a : 
Manufacture of rubber footwear The Canadian Consolidated 


Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of J. M. Rice, 
F. A. Jeseph, and A. D. Rupp, coinventors, all of New 
Haven, Conn., U. S. A 
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New Goods and Specialties 


VENTRILOQUIAL HEAD WITH RUBBER FACE 


RUBBER FEET PREVENT MARRING 

\mong the various uses for rubber, that which employs it in 
the form of small pads or feet applied on the bottom of com- 
paratively heavy articles to prevent marring polished surfaces, 
nds a new application every little while. The good-looking 
bread-board made of hardwood, either in the natural finish or 
polished, with “Ivory Pyralin” rim and 

frame of nickel, is one example. 





VENTRILOQUIAL HEAD that gives a most novel and lifelike 
A effect secured by the use rubber for the face has been 
invented by an Englishman. The accompanying illustra 
tion shows a reproduction of two of these heads compared with 
the natural one of the inventor himself The absence of all joints 
or lines around the mouth and jaw per 
mits a natural expansion of the lips and 
cheeks which is said to be uncanny in its 
very lifelikeness The advan- 
tages claimed for this head are 
as_ follows In place of the 





usual strap or handle, with 


strings to operate the 


movements and springs to 
make them return, the 
operator’s hand enters the 
head and the fingers bear 
directly on the mechan 
ism, thus having absolute 
control of each part The 
index finger operates the 
eyes, and can make them 

look in every directior rue Evurs Venreitoguiat 
The second and strongest 

finger operates the lower jaw movement, which is always active. 

The third finger is used inipulating the upper lip for sing- 

ing or sneering. The vw s employed in the neck, giving a 

natural nodding or shaking motion. The device has been pat- 

ented in Great Britain 

ind the United States. 

The Norton-Bretna 

Manufacturing Co., 18-19 

Craven street, Charing 


London, England; 


(ross 


| \. Ellis, inventor; 
\merican patentee and 
agent, \ alter J I llis, 
140 West 38th street, 
New York City 


THE “DUSTITE” 
RESPIRATOR 





Che accompanying il- 


lustrations indicate how t Soderling “Dustite” respirator is 
worn and the appearance of the respirator itself his is made 
of rubber so shaped as to conform to the contour of the nose and 
face, while an aluminum rim holds in place the filter which is 


renewable 
This is said to be one 
of the best for use in the 


t 
industries where any kind 


of dust is present, 


for spraying paint and 
other mixtures It does 
not interfere with vision, 
is comfortable, and per 


mits breathing through a 
dry filter, having no sponge 
or pad requiring wetting 
or washing. This is said 
to be the only respira- 
tor approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and is protected 
by the Walter Soderling patent recently sold te the present manu- 


Reading, Pennsylvania. 





“Dustite” Resprrator in Use 


facturer.-—Willson Goggles, Inc., 








cutting 

Home Helps Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 39 West 38th street, New 
York City. 


Another the 


instance. is in 
of an electric motor 


case 

for running an ordinary 
sewing machine. Here 
the rubber is applied in 
the form of bumpers in 
the base. With other 


attachments made to use 
with this motor, it can be 
utilized as a knife grinder, 
a silver polisher, a cream 
or egg whipper, or to op- 
erate a small electric fan. 
—Hamilton-Beach Manu- 
facturing Co., Racine, Wisconsin; representative, John Jorgensen, 
114 Liberty street, New York City. 


Heap anp Its INVENTOR 





A REINFLATABLE TENNIS BALL 

The newest novelty in tennis balls is, per- 
haps, the one shown here. It is a reinflatable 
one, the point at which inflation is to be made 
being indicated by an indelible spot on the 
ball. Of great endurance and resiliency, 
bounding true and fair, this ball is constructed 
with an inner ball of rubber to which an in- 
Through this the needle of 





Taytor Tennis 
Batt 


side knob of soft rubber is attached. 


the inflating device is inserted before the felt cover is adjusted 
it the factory; afterward the black dot on the ball indicates 
where this spot is and where the needle of the “reflator” is to be 
applied when necessary. The ball is inflated 

intil it feels sufficiently hard, then the needle is i 


As 


an extra precaution, the punctured spot may be 


withdrawn and the reinflation is complete. 


pressed together with pliers, to make the seal 


doubly safe P 
The inflating device, called a “reflator,” is 

pictured in the lower corner of this page, in 

wo sizes. The No. 1 is for individual use and 


has a 534-inch pump, a detachable needle, and 
The No. 2 has a 10-inch pump, 
is intended for club use, and has both a detach- 
able detachable handle. An extra 
needle is included with this, also—Alex Taylor 
& Co., Inc., 26 East 42nd street, New York. 


in extra needle 


needle and 





“SUPERFIX” RUBBER MEND 


\ rubber repair material called “Superfix” is 
being marketed which, it is claimed, will repair 
glass cuts, gn cuts, holes, sand blisters, etc., 
in tires, as well as punctures, rips, tears, and 
It is also used for mending hot-water 
bags, rubber boots, gloves, hose and other kinds 
of rubber articles. One canful makes 100 small repairs, no vul- 
canizing being required—The Superfix Rubber Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





Ne2 


Net 


“Tennis-Batt 


blowouts. . ee 
REFLATOR 
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A CLEAR-VOICE TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT 

A new telephone mouth-piece of hard rubber allows the voice 
to sound natural, it is claimed, and prevents the speaker being 
overheard. Excess vibration is provided an 
outlet through small holes at regular inter- 
vals drilled through from the end next the 
telephone to the shoulder just above the screw- 
thread, as indicated in the picture. A crys- 
tal bead hung on a monel metal bar and shown 
here in the cut-out, breaks up the sound waves 
and also prevents foreign articles such as pen- 
cils from being poked into the mouth-piece. 
A shoulder for a muffler plate is also provided—The Evolu- 
Phone Co., Inc., 48 Greenwich avenue, New York City. 





Pare 
“THERAPHONE” 


tion 
RUBBER DRESS ACCESSORIES 

Of the two novelties shown here, the dress shields, which 

have a connecting strap of shirred fabric across the back, de- 


JRA WANT A? 
(Ha UAWilvin 





“Suirtastic” Dress Suieip 


rive their name, “Shirlastic,” from this 
feature, which is patented. A double 
strip of muslin attached to the back 
edges of the shields forms a casing for 
the insertion of narrow elastic webbing 
or cords. These shir the strip when not under tension and pro- 
vide means to prevent the shields from slipping away from posi- 
tion. There are also shoulder straps of elastic and similar ones 
over the arms, while shaped sections of net, fastened by tying, 





ORNAMENTAL RUBBER 
Beacw Bac 


form a brassiere effect at the front. 

“Shirlastic” ribbon, a shirred ribbon-covered elastic, 1s also 
to be marketed by the same manufacturer. It is to be used for 
garters, baby carriage straps, camisole trimmings, boudoir caps, 


etc., and may be had in different widths, in both plam and 


fancy patterns. 
The tasseled beach bag, made of pure rubber, has an attrac- 


tive design in colors printed on the outside. It is of good shape 
























































and roomy, in graceful pattern, and the opening is easily 

gathered up with draw- 

strings—I. B K leinert 

eS Rubber Co., 719 Broadway, 
<< . New York City. 
aax% ates 

Sn A STEP TOWARD SAFETY 

wT Rubber heels have come in- 

to such general use that the 

a question is not, “Do you wear 

rubber heels?” but rather, 

“Do you prefer rubber half- 

heels or whole-heels?” Many 

persons use whole-heels on 

outing shoes and half-heels on 

more dressy footwear. Made 

Siena’ Stan Cee for all tastes is the “Velvet 


Neverslip Friction Plug” 
rubber heel, which comes in many sizes, both whole style and half 
style, with or without the inserted friction plug, said to prevent 
slipping. These heels show very careful workmanship, both in 


molding and finishing, and have not the objectionable clumsy 
appearance of low-grade heels——Frank W. Whitcher Co., Bos. 
ton, Massachusetts. 


A TIME AND TEMPER SAVER 
A handy tool commendable to the motorist for its simple 
working principle is the “Easy-Way” wrench, which has two 





First, loosen the Nut This Way Then Spin it Off This Way 
“Easy-Way” Wrencu 

handles for gripping and starting the nut and a central one to 
continue the twirling motion until the nut comes off. Handles 
are of highest grade malleable steel and the entire tool is hand- 
somely finished in black rubber enamel. A later development is 
the “Easy-Way Tri-Socket” wrench, to fit practically all makes 
It combines in one tool sockets for %-, 
The handle can be conveniently ad- 


of demountable rims. 
11/16- and 34-inch nuts. 





“Easy-Way Tri-Socket” Wrencu 
justed to use whichever socket is required—F, K. Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., 615 First National Bank Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
THE “NATIONAL AIRLESS” TIRE 

\ tire having the general appearance of the ordinary 
matic, yet differing essentially from it inasmuch as it does not 
“National Airless,” being manufactured by 


pneu- 


require inflation, is the 
a company in 
Los Angeles. 
The tire 
inner 





uses 
neither 
tube nor 
pressed air, but 
contains instead 


com- 


a bridgework of 
rubber piers and 
inside a 
casing and vul- 
canized into one 
piece, the whole 
designed to give 
resilience with- 
out the risks of 
punctures or 
blow-outs. It is the intention of the company, which has already 
a large number of these tires in operation in the Southwest, to 
set up a large factory soon in the south end of the city. Applica- 
tion has been made for a patent—National Airless Tire Co., 
North Main street, Los Angeles, California. 
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THE OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON FOR GARTERS 
\ I garters is the oblong rub 
t (ory se supporter a lals 
i Pad Bos 
ton gartet 1 newly 
trade kee style 
‘ th ufacturer 
is | t l 
\me 1 The 
ntages tl new 
tyie on, accore 
ing to the makers, are 
that gle thread 
cal c erstrained 
owing te the larg 
“Natty-Pap”’ I , ez ¢ threads v R eR | 
Gaarea Bi . usped around t oblong shank. For this rea- 
no ordinary strain can injure the most delicate stocking, and 
dropped stitches are reduced to a minimum.—George Frost Co., 
551 Tremont street, Boston, Massachusetts 
FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSH 
\ convenience for shipping departments is a hard rubber foun- 
tain stencil brush for marking or stenciling packing cases for 
freight and express shipments. The 
ink is contained in the cylindrical 
hard rubber handle of the brush, 
somewhat on the principle of a foun- 
tain pen Below the screw plug 
which closes the barrel is a pendu 
lum which regulates the flow of ink. 
Rubbing the brush across the stencil 
moves the pendulum, allowing the 
: ; , SCREW PLUG 
nk to reach the bristle tip. New 
bristle tips can be obtained This 
brush is patented in the United iniiaiteee 
States and foreign countries —Gar- 
vey Fountain Brush & Ink Co., 7th 
and Howard streets, St. Louis, Mis- 
sour©rl 
PARALLEL SUSPENSION WHEEI 
In order to distribute the load re- 
mote from the center of this wheel 


und as near the rim as possible, the 
inventor devised a series of flanged 
housings for the spiral spring cush- 
These keep the 


‘ 


with respect to 


ioning elements 


springs m alin 


other 





parts I 





Stencit Bruss 


GaRvVEY 


lese springs 1s suspended the 


thber-cushioned hu 


b. The 


concentric relation to the 





vibr 


convulsive 


ation 


around 


of the 
spider plates around the hub are large hard 


springs 


ber washers which function against steel plates and serve to 
check the lateral displacement of the rim in the event of skidding. 
Chere being no friction during the normal operation of the wheel, 


i precautionary measure against severe 
thus takes care of all 
and 


this 1s only 


lateral thrusts. The wheel 


vertical, torsional, tangential, lateral, radial 


It is said that tires mounted on this wheel 
that 
given quantity of gasoline with this wheel equipped 


thrusts 


and more mileage is made on a 


' 1 : 
last ionger 


with an ordinary solid rubber tire, than with a rigid str 


wheel equipped with a pneumatic tire—Robertson 
Resilient Wheel Corporation, 1697 Broadway, New 


York City 


A SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 





“sin” is the 
f the “Master,” 


that will 


manufacturer’s quaint description « 


\ fountain pen never 


are & 
a self-filling model with patented features that pre-  {, é 
: ; MASTER 
vent leaking, ink- ~~ Fountain 
‘ x P 
ing the fingers, and _ 
kindred faults. The barrel is of 


hard rubber, with especially large 
ink reservoir, so that many letters 
can be written without refilling. 
The pen is a 14-karat gold one.— 
Bankers’ Pen Co., 76 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 


ELASTIC ARCH BRACE 





\ corrective appliance, said to 
superior to the ordinary arch 
supports, is made of elastic webbing, reinforced at the shaped 
stitched of The 2-inch “XXX” 


light in weight and comparatively 


ARcH 


Tunc 


Brace te 


front part with a strip fabric. 


and the 3-inch “Miracle” are 


thin. Patented three years ago, and recently put on the market, 
druggists and shoe dealers now sell this brace—The George H. 
Jung Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


A FABRIC AND CORD TIRE 
\nother cord for which the makers claim special features 


“Fabri-Cord” tire, which is absolutely guaranteed against 


tire 
Is the 
“Fabri-Cord” tires combine fabric plies 


stone-bruise blowouts 


and cord plies in their construc- 


ion, having two inner plies of 
heavy fabric next a cushion of 
live rubber from bead to bead, 


then two plies of cord for resili- 


ency, two more plies of fabric, 


two more of cord, one of fabric 
to prevent loosening, and outside 
of these a rubber cushion ply, a 
long-wearing 


reaker and a 





heavy tread. This unique con 


struction is shown in the accom- 


“Fapri-Corp”’ Tire 

panying illustration, and is pe- 

iar to the “Fabri-Cord” tire It claims to get full mileage 
rom every ounce of rubber in the tread.—Terrell Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kansas City, Missouri 

THE “CUDDLE-UP” HOT-WATER DOLL 

The “Cuddle-Up” doll is a doll-shaped rubber hot-water 

‘ttle with a very warm spot in its heart for little babies. It 


practical and its efficiency is in no spoiled by its odd 
It is a knitted suit that serves as clothes 
adding to its comforting powers when placed in 
aby’s carriage or at the little feet. The “Cuddle-Up” doll will 
doubtless prove a very popular gift, one that can be appreciated 
the mother and loved and cherished by the child—Alden R. 
Boylston Massachusetts. 


way 


shape. provided with 


Ll ce ver, 


Chambers, 757 street, Boston, 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America 


MEETINGS 


MEETING of the Rubber Reclaimers’ Division of the Asso- 
A ciation was held in New York City on November 9, at 
which prevailing trade conditions were discussed in a 
general way, as a result of which a joint conference of scrap 
rubber dealers and reclaimers was held in New York on 
November 19. 

A meeting of the Hard Rubber Division was held in New 
York City on the 24th instant. 

The next meeting of the Board of Directors is scheduled for 
November 30 at New York City. 

The November regular meeting of the Mechanical Goods 
Executive Committee was held in New York on Tuesday, 
November 23. 

The November regular meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division, scheduled for Wednesday, 
November 17, was omitted. The next meeting of this Committee 
will be the December regular meeting on December 15. 


GENERAL 

The Association has undertaken the gathering of statistics on 
a monthly basis from individual tire manufacturers who are 
members of the Tire Manufacturers Division, relative to the in- 
ventory, production and shipments of pneumatic and solid tires 
and inner tubes and the amount of-cotton fabric and crude rubber 
consumed in that production, the Association in turn to furnish 
the totals compiled from the individual returns to each member 
participating in the arrangement. This work is progressing as 
rapidly as possible, and it is expected that, early in December, 
a report of total inventory, production and shipments as of 
November 30 will be available. 

ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET 

The regular annual meeting of The Rubber Association will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on the 
afternoon of Monday, January 10, 1921. On the evening of 
that day, the twenty-first annual dinner of the Association will 
be held in the grand ball-room at the Waldorf-Astoria. Informa- 
tion will soon be transmitted to members of the Association con- 


cerning the price of the dinner tickets, the names of the 


speakers, etc. 
RECOMMENDED SPECIFICATIONS FOR PNEUMATIC CORD TIRES 
The following is a reproduction of a resolution adopted by a 
majority vote of the Executive Committee of the Tire Manu- 
facturers’ Division on July 29, 1920, concerning minimum and 
maximum cross section widths of pneumatic cord tires, with an 
amplification of the resolution in the form of a detailed list of 
minimum and maximum cross section widths of tires, rim sizes 
and widths, and standard S. A. E. inflation pressures: 
RESOLUTION 


In view of the well-recognized economic advantages which 
have been derived by the public and by the individual tire manu- 
facturers as a result of the adoption by those manufacturers of 
the standardization program recommended by the War Service 
Committee, which program restricted the number of tire sizes, and 
with a view to retaining and extending these advantages by 
standardizing, as far as practicable, the actual sizes of tires made 
in accordance with that program ; 

Now THEREFORE, it is resolved that the Executive Committee of 
the Tire Manufacturers’ Division recommends to the individual 
tire manufacturers who are members of that division that the 
actual cross-sectional width of pneumatic cord tires when inflated 
in accordance with the S. A. E. standards be not less than the 
nominal width marked thereon or greater than ten per cent in 
excess of such nominal width; it being understood, however, that 
the nominal width of the so-called 5-inch tire shall, in accordance 
with custom, be considered as 5% inches. 

A. L. Vires, General Manager. 


MINIMUM AND Maximum Cross-Section Wiptms oF Pneumatic Corp 


i Tires 
Cross-Section 
Dimensions 

——_——uxX“-“x Inflation 

Minimum Maximum Rims Pressure 

Marked (In Inches Lbs. Per 

ize —--*-- Size Width Sq. In. 
30x3% Cl. 3.50 3.85 30x3% 2.05 50 
31x4 Cl. 4. 4.40 30x3% 2.05 60 
32x3% S.S. 3.50 3.85 32x3% 2.3125 50 

2x4 SS. 4. 4.40 32x4 2.6875 

33x4 2a. 4. 4.40 33x4 2.6875 60 
32x4% $.S. 4.50 4.95 32x4% 3.125 70 
33x4% S.S. 4.50 4.95 33x4% 3.125 70 
34x44 S.S. 4.50 4.95 34x4\% 3.125 70 
33x5 s.S. "5.25 5.77 32x4% 3,125 80 
34x5 S.S. 5.35 5.77 34x5 3.75 80 
35x5 S.S. 5.25 5.77 34x4% 3.125 80 
36x6 $.S. 6. 6.60 36x 4.33 90 
38x7 S.S. 7. 7.70 38x7 5. 100 
40x8 S.S. 8. 8.80 40x8 6. 110 
42x9 S.S. 9. 9.90 42x9 6.67 120 
44x10 $.S. 10. 11. 44x10 7.33 130 
48x12 S.S. 12. 13.20 48x12 9. 140 


The cross-section dimensions referred to are those of the finished 
tires and not the tire molds. 

The cross-section dimensions referred to are to be determined by 
measuring new, unused tires not sooner than a half hour and not 
later than one hour after mounting on the rim and inflating to the 
S. A. E. standard pressure. 

In determining the cross-section dimensions each tire is to be 
mounted on a wide standard rim of the same nominal size as the 
tire, with the exception of the 31 x 4 Cl. the 33x 5S. S., and the 
35 x 5 S. S., which are to be measured, respectively, on the 30 x 3% 
Cl. the 32 x 4% S. S., and the 34 x 4% S. S. rim. 

The only sizes to be affected by the recommended cross-section 
widths in the table are those perpetuated sizes which are now or 
which may be recognized as such by The Rubber Association of 
America, Inc., for original equipment by vehicle manufacturers, 
and this does not affect those other sizes which are to be produced 
to provide for replacements. 

GUARANTY AGAINST PRICE DECLINE 
New York, November 13, 1920. 
To the members of the Tire Manufacturers’ Division and the 
Footwear Division: 

There is enclosed a copy of the brief filed by counsel for this 
\ssociation with the Federal Trade Commission in connection 
with its inquiry into the practice by manufacturers of guarantee- 
ing to the distributer or dealer protection against loss in the 
event of a decline in prices. 

Previous communications from this office have informed you 
concerning the part taken by this Association in the investigation 
by the Commission, beginning with the development of informa- 
tion in detail concerning the exact practices and views of tire 
and rubber footwear manufacturers with respect to the subject 
and the presentation of an expression of opinion from the tire 
and rubber footwear industry to the Commission by a committee 
representing this Association at the “Trade Practice Submittal” 
or informal hearing, held by the Commission in Washington on 
October 5. 

It is not expected that the Commission will issue any formal 
announcement as a result of its inquiry and the representations 
made to it by the various interested industries and it is thought 
that it will simply use the information obtained in disposing 
of such specific complaints as may come before it. 

At the close of the informal hearing on October 5 the Com- 
mission announced that it would accept briefs from those who 
might wish to file them and counsel for this Association con- 
cluded that it would be advisable for us to take that action, and 
the enclosed copy is sent you as a matter of information. 

A. L. Vites, General Manager. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION DESIRED FROM MEMBERS 
New York, November 8, 1920. 
To rubber manufacturers and reclaimers: 
There is enclosed Questionnaire No. 103 in duplicate, call- 
ing for certain information concerning the business of your com- 
pany for the first six months of the year 1920, which we are 
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desirous of having your company return, with the information 
asked for, within the shortest time possible 

This questionnaire calls for information similar to that which 
was obtained from questionnaires Nos. 101 and 102, covering the 
year 1919, and we are hopeful that with the increaséd familiarity of 
our members with this response will be much more 
prompt than heretofore 

A report of totals covering the year 1919 with respect to the 
average total daily number of employes, number of pounds of 
crude rubber consumed, and the total sales value of shipments 
of the manufactured product, has been prepared and is being dis- 
tributed with this letter. 


work the 


A. L. Vires, General Manager 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES 


] HE inquiries that 
theless they 


are of 


follow have already been answered; never- 
interest not only in showing the needs 
but because of the 


of the trade, 


formation may be furnished by those 


bossibility that additional in- 
The editor 
those interested communicate with him. 


who read them. 
is therefore glad to have 
(831) 


camel’s-hair 


A subscriber requests information as to substitutes for 
brushes for the application of rubber cement and 


tube splicing acid, and desires to know where they may be ob- 


tained. 

(832) <A manufacturer inquires where he can obtain selenium 
oxychloride. 

(833) <A correspondent desires the addresses of German manu- 


facturers of electricians’ gloves, net-lined white acid gloves, and 
sponge rubber, with view to exclusive sales proposition. 

(834) A correspondent desires to know the best commercial 
method of finding the percentage of lead hydrates and lead car- 
bonates in ordinary white lead 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 

Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number: 
Cooperative OFFICES 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 


General Freight Agent, Southern 
Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


District OFrrices 
New York: 734 Customhouse 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building 
St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank 


Cleveland 


Building. Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 
Building Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. merce. 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce. 


(33,799) Quotations are desired in Australia on several tons 
of chicle. Information as to the time of delivery is requested. 

(33.919) A merchant in France desires to purchase from 
American manufacturers and exporters ebonite in rods, plates and 
tubes, and vulcanized American fiber in plates, sticks and tubes. 


(33,935) An agency for automobile tires is desired by a firm 
in France 
(33,940) A dental supply house in Japan desires to purchase, 


cash against documents, rubber in any quantity up to 500 pounds. 
Quote f. o. b. American port 

(33,965) A commercial agent in Serbia proposes to organize 
a trade bureau for the Balkans and later to open branches in 
Sofia, and maintain industrial 
exhibits and a warehouse for the sale of rubber goods and other 


Zagreb, Sucharest, Pirezus, and 
American products. 

(33,971) A commercial agency firm in Germany desires to 
import rubber goods, pneumatic tubes and covers for automobiles, 
vulcanized fiber, belting and mackintoshes 

(33,983) An English firm desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for raw materials of all kinds, especially those kindred to 
Quotations should be given f. a. s. Atlantic ports 
Payment to be made in New York or 


the rubber trade 

or c. i. f, English ports 

London against documents 
(34,011) A mercantile firm in Sumatra desires to place a trial 


order and secure an agency for the sale of tennis and golf balls. 





Complete catalogs and price lists are requested and also samples. 
Quote c. Belawan via Singapore or Batavia. Payment to be 
made by 30 days’ draft, or through New York. 

(34,013) An engineering equipment company in Wales desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of balata belting. Quote c. i. f. 
Welsh port. 

(34,040) A commercial agent from the Far East, who is at 
present in the United States, is about to return to India and de- 
sires to secure an agency for the sale of rubber goods. 

(34,055) A manufacturer in Chile wishes to receive catalogs 
and prices of machinery for making rubber goods, such as rain- 
Payment to be in cash. * 


i. f. 


coats, overshoes, and boots. 
REVISED RUBBER TRADE LISTS 
The following trade lists of importers of rubber goods have 
lately been revised and published by the Commercial Intelligence 
Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
may be obtained from the Bureau by referring to the title and file 
number of the list desired. 


File No. 
Importers of and dealers in rubber goods for in- 

GRAISNE SUTHONS 1 COMBE occ cc ccc cinscsecivcecs BE-1001 
Importers of and dealers in rubber boots and shoes in 

GE oe Mikacensscucnseuacineebvassenscerpennneas BE-1002 
Importers of rubber tires in Canada................. BE-1003 
Drug stores and dealers in druggists’ sundries in 

CREE -Gcgsiuadcntasephunutadawassenssiehasbanss BE-1004 
Importers of and dealers in rubber goods in New- 

RE PE aS RE Ee BE-1005 
Importers of various lines of rubber goods in London, 

ON Re Ree a eae ..... BE-2001 
Importers and manufacturers of rubber goods in Glas- 

NE, SNE nda sskindes tosh wcneesseseuadeceoave BE-4001 
Importers of rubber goods for industrial purposes in 

CHE, COIs oo scat cecenadiceckdencnasox EUR-2031 
Importers of rubber shoes in Copenhagen, Denmark.. EUR-2032 
Importers of rubber goods in Tunis, Tunis........... EUR-3002 
Importers of and dealers in rubber goods in Palermo, 

DEE. 220nn0seenwieanaehd eben abeaabaexbee de EUR-6001 
Importers of rubber goods in Lisbon, Portugal...... EUR-10010 
Importers of rubber goods in Tangiers, Morocco....EUR-17000 
Importers of rubber goods in Colombia.............. LA-14009 
Importers of rubber goods in Norway.............. EUR-9012 
Importers of insulated wire and friction tape; rubber 

goods for industrial purposes, in Rio de Janeiro, 

ME Gisand sl audandie tektites ss tu maka A-12004 
Importers of rubber coats in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.. LA-12005 
Importers of toys and games in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. LA-12006 
Importers of rubber tires in Rio de Janeiro and Bahia, 

EEE. . ncgvicaraduiliin dea. u-b:4 Eden de atecdacs bears aes dea LA-12007 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 

A REMEDY WANTED FOR PITTING VULCANIZERS 
To THe Epitor: 

Darn SIR :— 

It has been brought to the writer’s attention that sul- 
phurous acid was being formed in the heater during the vul- 
canization of hard rubber. 

Have any articles been published in Tue INnp1aA RuBBER 
Wortp explaining the formation of sulphur dioxide and giving 
a remedy for the pitting of vulcanizers? 

Power ENGINEER. 

When sulphur is used as a vulcanizing agent, sulphur 
dioxide will form in the vulcanizer and there is no way to 
prevent it. The article, “Steam Requirements for Vulcaniz- 
ing,” published in THe Inpra RuspBeR Wortp, October 1, 1920, 
deals with this question—Tue Ebrror. 





“PONTOP” FOR COLLAPSIBLE AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
New live rubber and an extra heavy fabric base give excep- 
tional flexibility and rugged strength to “Pontop,” a new mate- 
rial for collapsible automobile tops. Severe usage is said not to 
harm “Pontop,” destroy its beauty, or shorten its period of service- 
ability—Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD 

WELL-KNOWN CHICAGO MECHANICAL RUBBER MAN 
RANK B. HENDERSON, for twenty years general manager of the 
Chicago branch of The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
New Jersey, died November 10, 1920, after six 
with pneumonia, at 
Woodland 
Chicago, aged 57 
For many Mr. Henderson 
was associated with E. B. Preston 
& Co. and W. D. Allen & Co., Chi- 


Co.. Passaic, 
illness 

5036 
Illinois, 


years 


we ek 3’ 
his home, avenue, 


years. 


cago, and was one of the senior 
members of the mechanical rubber 
fraternity in Chicago. His next 


with the Boston 


Rubber Co., Cam- 


connection was 
Woven Hose & 
bridge. Massachusetts, where he re- 
mained only a few months, resign- 
ing to join the forces of the Man- 
hattan company. 





When The Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. opened its Chi- 
cago branch, Mr. Henderson was 


FRANK B. HENDERSON 


appointed general manager and built 
up the business from practically nothing to the largest branch of 
the company. His death is regarded as a distinct loss to the firm. 

He was a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, Midlothian 
Golf Club and South Shore Club, all of Chicago. 

Mr. Henderson is survived by his widow, Nellie Henderson; 
two sisters, Miss Martha Henderson and Mrs. Edward Nell, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana; his daughter, Miss Ellen Henderson, and 
two brothers, Charles and Harry Henderson, associated with him 
in the rubber company. 

The funeral was held November 12 from his late home. Burial 


was in Graceland Cemetery. 


PROMINENT PITTSBURGH PURCHASING ACENT 

E.vin Lourtne McGrew, purchasing agent and traffic manager 
of the Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, died suddenly October 8, 1920, in the Hotel Imperial, 
New York City, while on an eastern 
business trip. 

Mr. McGrew was born in New 
Alexandria, Ohio, March 11, 1863. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of Jefferson County, and at 
the age of sixteen entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
as a telegraph operator. He re- 
mained with the railroad in various 
capacities until 1900, at which time 
he resigned as agent in New Cum- 
berland, West Virginia, and went to 
Pittsburgh to fill the position he 
held at the time of his death. In 
that capacity he was prominently 
identified with the rubber trade, be- 
ing a large purchaser of various 
grades of crude stock for use in the 
production of rubber insulated wire 
pany in Perth Amboy, New Jersey; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Oakland, Caiifornia, and Hamilton, Ontario. 

Mr. McGrew was for two years president of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents and one of the prime movers 
in its organization. He still retained his position as one of its 
directors. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Crafton, Pennsylvania, the Free and Accepted Masons, the 


McGrew 


Ervin L. 


at the factories of the com- 





|. O. O. F.. The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, and The Rubber 
\ssociation of America. 

He is survived by his widow, Annie Elliott McGrew, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. L. Dudgeon, and a son, Elliott B. McGrew, all of 
Crafton, Pennsylvania. 

FORMER DIRECTOR OF UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

Commodore E. C. Benedict, nearly 87 years of age, a retired 
hanker and former. director of the United States Rubber Co., 
New York City, passed away at his home at Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, November 23, 1920, after more than a 
year of illness. A more extended obituary will appear in our 
January issue. 


J. D. Raw, A DIRECTOR OF THE PorTAGE RuBBER CO., AND RETIRED 
merchant, died at his home, 317 Rhodes avenue, Akron, of heart 
failure, November 7, aged 67 years. He came to Akron from 


Marysville in 1909. 





THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 


“PLANTATION RUBBER AND THE TESTING OF RUBBER.” By 


G. Stafford Whitby; Ph.D., M.Sc., A. R. C. Sc., Assistant Professor, 
Department of Chemistry, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, New York, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
Cloth, illustrated, 5% by 8% inches, xv1 + 559 pages. This book 
is one of the “Monographs on Industrial Chemistry,” edited by Sir 
Edward Thorp, C.B., TLD. F.R.S. 


N this volume, Professor Whitby not only furnishes for students 

| of the technology of rubber a systematic digest of published 
investigations on the preparation and testing of plantation rubber, 
but he discusses the data from the vantage point of his own 
scientific observations and study of the problems of plantation 
rubber production in the Far-East. The subject-matter is 
arranged in two main divisions: 

Part I. The Preparation of Rubber. Treats of Hevea bra- 
siliensis as cultivated; the occurrence and composition of rubber 
latex; methods of tapping, coagulating, preparation and charac- 
teristics of the various market grades of rubber. 

Part II. The Testing of Rubber. Contains very full discus- 
sions on the following topics: stress-strain relations of rubber, 
technique of tensile tests and of vulcanization testing; progressive 
changes on vulcanization; comparison of raw rubber samples; 
stability of state of cure; technical mixes; viscosity determina- 
tions; hysteresis; elastic after-effect; relation of the thermal, 
optical and electrical to the mechanical behavior of rubber, con- 
cluding with a chapter on Poisson’s ratio, which comprises the 
question of the- change of volume of rubber on deformation. 

A comprehensive bibliography is included, covering the orig- 
inal sources of the data presented. The volume is provided with 
a full index of subjects and one of authors. 

Professor Whitby has earned the gratitude of every student 
of the technology of rubber by the very satisfactory way in 
which he has made available, in one volume, these results from 
widely scattered sources. The book will be valued as an 
authority in every rubber research and works laboratory. 


ADMINISTRATION, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
tice By Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Ph.D. McGraw-Hill 
Book Cce., Inc., New York. Cloth, 538 pages, 6 by 9% inches. 


Two members of the Bureau of Industrial Research, New York 
City, have set forth in this notable work the principles and best 
prevailing practice in the administration of human relations in 
industry. The field covered includes those efforts usually in- 
cluded in personnel management, employment, health and safety, 
training, personnel research, service features and joint relations. 
The relation of the personnel problems of each corporation to 
those of its industry as a whole is shown by considering the 
activities of employers’ associations and the dealings which they 
may have with organizations of workers on a district or national 
scale. As illustrations, the successful procedure of many plants 
in varied industries is outlined, including the rubber and allied 
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trades which have been prominent in these activities. Special 
reference is made to the rubber text-book of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., the training courses for executives of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., the apprentice schools of the General Electric Co. 
and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and the 
shop committee plan of the General Electric Co 

It is a book intelligently devoted to the most vital problem of 
the day in industry and will be read with interest and benefit by 
all employers, personnel executives, employment managers, stu- 
dents and teachers in schools of business administration who seek 
to advance better relations and greater productivity in industry 
through human cooperation, interest and creative power. 





THE MOTORIST’S HANDBOOK ON VULCANIZATION. HARVEY 
Frost & Co., Limited, London, 1920. (Boards, 64 pages, 5% by 8 
inches.) 


The popularity of this little handbook is attested by the fact 
that it is already in its fourth edition. It expounds chiefly 
the methods of using H. F. portable vulcanizers without re- 
moving the tires from the wheels. In countries where the motor- 
ist is dependent upon himself for repairs the knowledge con- 
tained in this handbook might prove invaluable, and it contains 
much of interest to any car owner. Condensed instructions in 
French and Spanish are also given. 


RUBBER PLANTING. A BOOK FOR THE PROSPECTIVE ESTATE 
Assistant in British Malaya. By C. Ward-Jackson. With a foreword 
by A. B. Milne and a map of British Malaya. The Incorporated Society 
of Planters, Kuala Lumpur. Boards, 63 pages, 5% by 8% inches 


This is neither a text-book on the plantation rubber industry, 
nor a technical book of reference, but a much-needed hand-book 
for prospective rubber estate assistants, containing a wealth of 
reliable information about plantation life and work, the circum- 
stances and cost of living in Malaya, and particulars of the terms 
of the contracts they are required to sign. The sections devoted 
to tropical health hints and necessary personal equipment are of 
particular interest. It is the only book of its kind and fills a long- 
felt want 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
7 CutTLer-HAMMER MANUFACTURING Co., MILWAUKEE, WIs- 


consin and New York City, has issued a profusely illustrated 
outlines 


64-page booklet entitled “Dictionary of Uses,” which 
the many adaptations of its C-H electric space heaters to various 
industrial and miscellaneous purposes. In the rubber industry 
they are being successfully used for drying cement in the manu- 
facture of inner tubes and for tire aging. They are also employed 
for heating Bakelite ovens and molding machines. 

“Protecting the Sprinkler System Against Freezing” is a four- 
page folder describing the application of C-H space heaters to the 
regulation fire extinguishing system of every factory 

Tue Linx-Bett Co., CHICAGO, HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED A BOOK 
covering its traveling water screens, which will be sent to anyone 
interested in effective, economical screening of condensing water. 
The book contains 24 pages and covers the subject fully. 

THE FIRST COMPLETE BOOK ON BRAKE LINING EVER PUBLISHED 
has been brought out by the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, and is entitled “The Dangers of Faulty Brakes.” It is a 
48-page, paper-bound volume, adequately illustrated by photo- 
graphs, charts and original drawings showing the results of worn- 
out or faulty brake linings. Subjects covered include, “Dangers 
Created by New Motoring Conditions,” “Friction,” “Co-efficient 
of Friction,” and a complete history of the process of making 
Thermoid brake lining 

Tue 1920 Yearnook or THe MercHANnts’ ASSOCIATION OF 
New York, recently distributed among its members, gives a sum- 
mary of the Association’s activities for the year ended May 1, 
1920. Division XLIII included rubber, rubber goods and kindred 
lines, and has 47 prominent names listed therein. Other divisions 
well represented are the chemical, electrical and textile industries. 
The book also contains the by-laws of the Association and its 


plan of organization, illustrated by a chart. At the close of the 
year under review, the members of the Association included ap- 
proximately 6,600 names. 





ELASTICITY TEST FOR SOFT RUBBER GOODS' 
By Alfred Schob* 

| gee pi is second only to plasticity in the manufacture of 

soft rubber goods. Several attempts have been made to 
construct an instrument for measuring the shock resistance of 
rubbers none, however, has found general application. The 
author has designed an instrument for measuring elasticity or 
resistance to shock of soft rubber which is simple in construction 
and easily operated. The test is applied to a rubber disk. 

The apparatus is herewith shown as constructed by Louis 
Schopper in Leipzig, Germany. It consists of a simple pendulum 
(1) with a striking force weight of 200 grams and an anvil (2) 
20 kilograms in weight. The test sample (3) is held upon the 
anvil by two springs. The pendulum is supported firmly above 
the anvil so that the instrument is compact. The extreme drop 
of the pendulum is 25 centimeters. The heaviest blow, there- 
fore, represents 5 centimeters per kilogram. As the surface of 
the test sample is larger than the striking surface of the mallet 
it has been found advisable to make the striking surface hemi- 
spherical. 

As shown, the apparatus is ready for use. By pressure upon 
the lever (9) the pendulum is released and drops upon the test 
sample. Shortly before the mallet strikes, the projection (7) 
engages the indicator (5) and carries it after the rebound to the 
maximum point reached on the scale (6). For a new test the 














INSTRUMENT. FOR MEASURING SHOCK RESISTANCE OF RUBBER 


pendulum is suspended again at the lever (9) and the indicator 
is reset by pulling out the knob (8). The indicator scale is not 
graduated in degrees of arc but is based on the percentage of 
the drop distance so that it is possible to read directly the result. 
To permit tests with different drop distances of the pendulum the 
release lever may be fastened at different places on the pendulum 
guard or arc. The graduations on the scale read for both full 
drop and half drop tests. If other drop distances are used one 
simply reads the result of the full drop and multiplies this with 
the reciprocal value. If, for instance, the test is made with 0.3 
of the drop distance the result is multiplied by 1 + 0.3. No 
allowance is made for friction and air resistance. In reality 
these are very small. The errors caused by friction and air re- 
sistance amount to 2 per cent approximately. 

It is absolutely necessary in making elasticity tests of soft 
rubber to standardize the character and condition of the testing 
sample. Upon this basis it will be possible to make exhaustive 
tests of various kinds of caoutchouc in different mixtures and 
degrees of vulcanization. 


1Gummi-Zeitung, August 13, 1920 
%German Government Material Testing Office, Berlin-Dahlem. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry 


DIVIDENDS 
HE AJAX Russer Co., Inc., New York City, has declared a 
Tl cently dividend of $1 per share, payable December 15 on 
common stock of record November 30, 1920. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois, recently 
declared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent, payable November 15 on common stock of record November 
5, 1920. 

The Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
has declared its quarterly dividend of two per cent on stock of 
record December 15, 1920, payable January 1, 1921. 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, 
has declared the semi-annual dividend on its seven per cent 
preferred stock. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, recently de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable November 15 on preferred stock of record November 1, 
1920. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $2 per share and a semi-annual dividend 
of two per cent in stock, both payable January 15 on stock of 
record December 8, 1920. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and New York City, 
has declared a‘ quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, payable 
February 15, 1921, to common stock of record February 4, 1921, 
and a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share, payable January 1, 
1921, to preferred stock of record December 21, 1920. 


Hamilton Tire & Rubber Co., Detroit, Michigan, declared a 
cash dividend of six per cent on all stock of record at its annual 
meeting in October. 


The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent payable 
November 1 to stock of record October 20, 1920. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable December 31 on preferred stock of record December 13, 
1920. 

Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has deferred pay- 
ment of dividend on the common stock, but has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend on the preferred stock, payable 
December 15, 1920. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 

At a special meeting of the common stockholders of the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, October 27, it was voted 
to change the existing common stock into 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value and holders of the outstanding 
common stock heretofore having a par value of $100 a share were 
notified to exchange the certificates therefor for shares of com- 
mon stock without par value on the basis of two shares without 
par value for each share previously outstanding, this exchange 
to be made as of November 5, 1920. From that date dividends 
are to be declared on shares without par value only. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has passed the 
quarterly dividend on the common stock for the first time in its 
existence of 22 years. The outstanding common stock exceeds 
$61,000,000, and the outstanding preferred approximates $59,- 
000,000. The action on the regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred will be taken in January. The common paid 12 per 
cent annually until the last meeting, when it was reduced to 10 


per cent. 


Net sales of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., the operating organiza- 
tion of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, for the nine months 
ended September 30, last, amounted to $6,204,586, compared with 
$4,492,189 in the same period in 1919, an increase of $1,712,397. 
After all charges, but before tax reductions, there was a net 
profit in the nine months of $640,684, contrasted with $460,512 
in the same period a year ago, an increase of $180,172. 

In reply to a request for a statement regarding the dividend 
policy of the United States Rubber Co. and of its position gen- 
srally, Colonel Samuel P, Colt, chairman of the board, .said: 

“The officials of the United States Rubber Co. see no reason 
to change the policy of the company adopted over a year ago 
when the common stock was placed upon an 8 per cent dividend 
basis. 

“The profits of the company for the year will substantially 
exceed all regular dividend requirements, notwithstanding the 
falling off in the tire trade, which constitutes only one-third of the 
entire business of the company. 

“The company’s situation as to crude rubber, in which there 
has been an unusual price decline, is all that could be asked. The 
company has no forward contracts and, therefore, has taken advan- 
tage of making purchases at the lower levels of prices, which, 
together with the substantial supply from its own eastern planta- 
tions, puts the company in a most favorable position as to 
crude rubber. 

“The company has heretofore made liberal reserves from income 
to cover possible shrinkage in inventory values due to decline in 
prices.” 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, will 
reduce the par on its capital stock from $100 to $10 a share. 
Calling in the old stock has resulted in a drop in value on the local 
exchange from $40 to $4.50 a share. 

The stockholders of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. have authorized an increase of $30,000,000 in the indebted- 
ness of the company, and also increased the capital stock from 


$75,000,000 to $125,000,000. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


NovemMBeEr 20, 1920 





High Low Last 
Oi ee CO, Ts inevaneubanad beanes -. 32% 31% 31 
; eB OS er ae eee 14% i Fi 
ee Ek Be, EE GN hacen 60606000 68 050 41 40% 41 
Zee. me Be GREED CO PER e ccccccvcccsseces 80% 80 80 
Kelly-Springhleld Tire Co......ccccccccccccce 41 40% 41 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., pfd.......... rebeta, Was én oes 
ee 2 Oe OC BR teskeénaderreeiee 8% 8% 8% 
ae i Se. Gescdecauss iNickuddvacewes 17% 17% 17 
United States Rubber Co........ dave en bees 61% 59 59% 
United States Rubber Co., pfd................ 100% 100% 100% 


CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations on the Cleveland Stock Exchange, November 
19, of stock of the principal rubber companies were supplied by Otis & Co., 
Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Last 

Sale Bid Asked 
i ee ee See rere er 103 100 — 
Firestone T. & R Co., Ist pfd.........-..00. 87% 85% 88% 
Pevestemes TS. & M. Ge, FBG cvdccccveseccuces 81% oa 85 
a 2 FR ON | ree 89 tin ee 
The BA PF. Goeedrigh Ce. . ccc cccccccesccsccce 41% 
Te Tk Be. ARSE CR, Bllsiccconcccveseeces 83 eas on 
Tee Gooteeer FT. B Re Coc cas cccvcccssscece 42% 41 42 
The Goodyear T. & R, Co., pfd.............; 69 68% 69 
Kelly-Springfield T. & R. Co.........ceeeees 49 one oun 
Kelly-Springfield T. & R. Co., pfd............ 120 ae wee 
cS. “3 “SS Seer rrr ry 99 90 99 
PU. BE Gia ccc cs sicccccecccesecstas 45 vee 38 
Portage Rubber Co., pfd.........ceseeeecees 57% 56 eae 
Se CE GN, ec ce deci cccoesensed seneges 350% ee 
Swinehart Ty B BR. Cesencrcscccccsscssccese 39 . ee 
Victor Rubber Co........... habe bbeseweseee 16 15 22 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Ash, Claudius, Sons & Co., U. S. A., Inc., October 11 (New 
York), $150,000. Charles A. Sykes, president and treasurer; 
Clarence E. Greene, vice-president; Matthews Brown, secretary. 
Principal office 1 and 3 Union Square, New York City. To manu- 
facture dental rubber. 

Cartwell-Wilson Tire Co., Inc., November 6 (New York), 
$10,000. W. B. and J. Wilson, both of 64 Bedford avenue; I. M. 
Coggins, 804 Mutual Life Building—all of Buffalo, New York. 

Chase Tire Sales Corporation, October 26 (New York), $50,- 
000. L. G. and A. M. Chase—both of 14 Verona place; B. C. 
Ribman, 125 Prospect Park, West—all of Brooklyn, New York 
To deal in automobile tires 
Works, The, November 6 (Delaware), $25,000. 
all of Dover, 


Cotton Rubber 
W. I. N. Lofland, F 


Delaware 


Jackson, C. L. Harmonson 
Stores November 19 (New 
D. R. Downing, 1985 Creston avenue, Bronx, 
both of South Orange, N. J. 


Downing Tire Corporation, 
York), $100,000. 
N. Y.; C. M. and C. J 


To manufacture automobile 


Downing 

tires, etc. 

November 16 (New 

P. McKown 

York City 
To deal in 


Estates Crude Rubber Corporation, The, 
York), $25,000. E. C. Sweeney, Jr., Hartsdale; W. 
L. Caminez, both of 50 Church street, New 
York. Frincipal office, New York City. 


and 
both in New 
crude rubber 
Federal Detachable Rim & Wheel Corporation, November 17 
(New York), $2,000,000. L. G. Lacy, P. H. Fitzpatrick, C. Hanna 
all of Syracuse, New York. Principal office, Syracuse, New 
York 
International 
ware), $1,000,000. T. L. 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 
facture rubber, etc. 


To manufacture automobile wheels and rims, 
Products Corporation, November 18 (Dela 
Croteau, M. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill—all 


To deal in crude rubber and to manu- 


The, October 1 (Wisconsin), $303,000 
Lyons, president; C. R. Girton, vice-president; W. EF 
W. S. Henry, treasurer. Principal office, Jef- 

To manufacture rubber products, including 


Jefferson Rubber Co., 
R. W 
Taube, 


ferson, 


secretary ; 
Wisconsin 
cord and fabric tires and inner tubes 

Leatherware Company, The, October 28 (New Jersey), $250,- 
000. H. H. Picking; C. O. Geyer; Gordon Grand. Principal 
office, 525 Main street, East Orange, To buy, sell 
and otherwise deal in and with, and to export and import, leather- 


New Jersey. 


substitute compositions and compounds, rubber compositions and 
compounds, paper compositions and compounds, etc. 

Lorraine Rubber Co., Inc., November 10 (New York), $20,000 
C. and R. Bernheim, 18 Wilson place, Mt. Vernon; S. Solomon, 
616 W. 207th street, New York City—both in New York. Prin- 
cipal office, Bronx, N. Y. To manufacture rubber goods 
Rubber Co., York), 
toyle: R. Swinnerton; A. B. of 31 
Nassau New York City. To deal in crude rubber, etc. 

Paragon Tire Corporation, November 10 (Delaware), $20,000. 
W. I. N. Lofland; F. Jackson; R all of Dover, Delaware. 

Protex-In-Tire Co., Inc., October 26 (New York), $25,000. 
J. Steinman; L. E. Jennings—both of 176 Livingston street; H. 
W. Brock, 478 Jefferson street—both of Brooklyn, New York. 


Northeastern Inc., October 22 (New 
$250,000. M 


street, 


Royce—all 


Dunn 


To manufacture inner liners for tires. 

Star Rubber Co., The, November 19 (New York), $10,000. 
G. Norris, F. L. Driscoll, H. Buette—all of 115 Broadway, 
New York City. Principal office New York City. To manu- 
facture automobile tires, etc. 

Tire Improvement Corporation, October 22 (Delaware), $500,- 
000. T. L. Croteau; M. A. Bruce—both of Wilmington, Dela- 


ware 


PERSONAL MENTION 

Edward S. Babcox has become vice-president of the India Rub- 
ber Review, published in Akron, Ohio, which has recently been 
taken over by a corporation, the editorial and business policies 
remaining unchanged. Mr. Babcox is well known through former 
connections with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., the Rubber 
Products Co., The Christian Herald, and The Akron Advertising 
\gency Co. 

Charles E. Campbell, for the past 18 years factory manager of 
the Ashland, Ohio, plant of the Camp Rubber Co. and the Fault- 
less Rubber Co., has removed to his new home at Great Neck, 
Long Island. Mr. Campbell expects to spend the balance of the 
current year in a study of manufacturing conditions in the East, 
with the idea of establishing himself in the rubber sundries manu- 
facturing line about January 1. 

J. H. Mullen, who is associated with the St. Louis office of The 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., recently sailed for Paris 


on the “Olympic,” accompanied by Mrs. Mullen. They will tour 


France, Italy, Switzerland and Spain. 


John B. Tuttle, recently chief chemist of Plant No. 2 of the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has severed his con- 
nection with that company to enter business for himself. He has 


opened an office at 68 Bank street, New York City, as a consult- 


. 


ing chemist and rubber technologist. 


Arthur G. Spurlock has been appointed treasurer of the H. H. 
Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in charge of finances, 
accounting, credit, collections, etc. For the past four years, Mr. 
Spurlock has been associated with the American Refractories Co., 
Chicago, in a similar capacity. The large growth of the H. H. 
Robertson Co.'s business has necessitated separating the duties 
of secretary and treasurer, formerly fulfilled by Joseph Myshrall. 
Mr. Myshrall will continue as secretary in charge of corporate 
records and correspondence, contracts, office management and 
similar duties. 


S. R. Converse, since 1916 assistant advertising manager of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has resigned to become ad- 
vertising manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation of 
\merica, Buffalo, New York. 





RECENT CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

The new organization plan of the United States Rubber Co. 
places under unified control the manufacturing and selling activ- 
ities of the two groups of the company heretofore known as the 
Mechanical Goods Division and the Footwear Division. It cre- 
ates the position of second vice-president for four of the com- 
pany’s executives, and it effects a new grouping of other depart- 
ments and provides new responsibilities for many individuals in the 
organization. 


Vice-president Homer E. Sawyer takes general charge of the 
two divisions which have been merged. Vice-president J. New- 
ton Gunn will remain in general charge of tires and accessories. 

George H. Mayo and Edward j. Coughlin have been made 
second vice-presidents to serve under Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Mayo 
will have under his general direction all sales of footwear, cloth- 
ing, mechanical and miscellaneous goods, while Mr. Coughlin 
will have charge of the large group of factories engaged in their 
manufacture. 


Mr. Mayo will be assisted by Charles C. Case as general man- 
ager, mechanical sales; William F. Enright, general manager of 
footwear sales; N. Lincoln Greene, general manager of clothing 


sales; and W. E. Barker, general manager, tire sales. 
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Mr. Coughlin will be assisted by Myron H. Clark as general 
manager, footwear and miscellaneous factories, and Harlow W 
Waite as general manager, mechanical factories. 

Charles J. Butler has been appointed second vice-president of 
the United States Rubber Co., in charge of tire manufacturing 
He will be assisted by George W. Seiberling as general manager 
of tire factories, and has appointed the following, also: Erwin 
Meyer, chief consulting chemist, tire factories; John J. Shea, 
factory manager, Colt Plant, Revere Rubber Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island; A. P. Delahunt, chief accountant, 


AN OVERLOADING AND UNDERINFLATION WARNING 

One of the most costly errors made by motor truck drivers is 
the careless underinflation of tires. Like overloading, this prac- 
tice causes rapid deterioration of the tires and eventually a big 
cash loss to the truck owner. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is now sending 
to truck manufacturers who equip their output with Firestone 
tires a stock of hand-etched zinc plates, 2 by 5 inches in size, 
to be attached to the cowl of each truck before it leaves the fac- 





Colt Plant, Revere Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode 
Island. George S. the 
United States Tire Co., 
sales. 

Raymond S. Willis has appointed 
vice-president and will have general charge of pur- 
chasing, stocks of raw materials and supplies, and 
transportation. He will be assisted by William H 
Marsh, general purchasing agent; George F. Hich- 
born, general traffic manager; and James A. Reilly, 


Shugart, vice-president of 
remains in charge of tire 


been second 
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general storekeeper. 
Cyrus S. Ching has been appointed supervisor of 
industrial relations, Charles F. Lindsay becomes 


technical assistant to the president, and Eric C. Burkman, execu- 
tive secretary, president’s office. 

William G. Parsons has relinquished the title of comptroller, 
but will continue as vice-president with general supervision over 
the accounting and treasury departments. Henry B. Hubbard 
has relinquished the title of assistant comptroJler and has been 
appointed financial manager of sales. William O. Cutter, for- 
merly assistant comptroller, has been appointed comptroller and 
Harold B. Grouse and Herbert M. James, assistant comptrollers. 

Second vice-president Mayo has announced the following ap- 
pointments: Thomas J. Needham, formerly manager of the 
Omaha Branch, manager branch store sales; Charles A. Blake, 
formerly assistant to manager, footwear division, manager sun- 
dries sales; George E. Goodwin, manager clothing branch stores; 
Fred P. Lundy, formerly assistant to A. W. Lawrence, super- 
visor leather and felt footwear branch stores; john J. Meacham, 
formerly manager of the St. Louis footwear and clothing branch, 
manager of the Omaha general branch; C. P. Melton, formerly 
manager of the Dallas footwear and clothing branch, manager of 
the St. Louis footwear and clothing branch; Thomas P. Sullivan, 
promoted from assistant manager to acting manager of the Dallas 
branch; Walter H. Linck has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the Philadelphia footwear and cloth- 
ing branch. 

C. C. Case, general manager mechanical sales, has announced 
the following appointments ; W. Gussenhoven, formerly central dis- 
trict manager, mechanical goods division, general sales manager 
mechanical goods, with headquarters in New York; F. B. Will- 
iams, formerly assistant to general manager mechanical goods 
division, manager of agricultural line, canvas belting (including 
tractor belts), jar rings, plumbers’ specialties, and molded special- 
ties; H. L. Williamson, manager of mechanical production and 
sales development department, to have supervision over construc- 
tion, production, changes, eliminations, or additions to mechanical 
lines; J. A. McIntosh, assistant manager of mechanical produc- 
tion and sales development department; S. E. Abramson, for- 
merly western manager conveyor belt department, district man- 
ager central district; E. F. Brownworth, formerly manager pack- 
ing department, supervisor store stocks; H. N. Winner, manager 
packing department. 

W. F. Enright, general manager footwear sales, has announced 
the following appointments: Edward R. Bartlett, formerly man- 
ager of Philadelphia branch, production manager footwear sales; 
H. J. Haefelein, formerly assistant to general selling agent, dis- 
tribution manager footwear sales. 


tory. The plate bears a warning against overloading and under- 
inflation, together with a table showing the carrying capacity of 
pneumatic (cord) tires of various sizes and the proper inflation 
for each. The figures are based on computations made by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. A pamphlet with full instruc- 
tions for the application of giant cord tires and demountable rims 
is also furnished for placing in the tool box of each truck, as a 
ready reference. 
A SECTIONAL TUBE REPAIR 

When a tube blow-out covers an area which it is impossible to 
repair by patching, and where the condition of the remainder 
of the tube is such that a new section is justified, a new section 
should be inserted 5 inches longer than the section removed. 
This will allow a 2%-inch lap at each end, to insure adequate 
strength. 

Bevel the inside edges of the tube and the outside edges of 
the section to be inserted. This may be done by turning the 
edges over a splicing or wooden mandrel, and beveling %%4-inch 
from the end. Use a sharp knife. The work will be facilitated, 
if the knife is kept wet. 

Buff the beveled edges 3 inches back from each end of both 
tube and insert, and apply two coats of .048 cement, allowing 
each to dry. Then apply the acid curing solution about 2 inches 
in width with a camel’s-hair brush and quickly slide the tube 
off the large mandrel over the turned back edge of the tube 
on the smaller mandrel. This should be accomplished in not 
more than ten seconds, owing to the rapidity with which the 
acid curing solution vulcanizes. Wrap tightly with bands of 
rubber, approximately 1 inch wide and 2 feet in length. Allow 
to stand for fifteen minutes—Muller Tire Trade News. 





THE “BULL DOG” INNER TIRE 

The “Bull Dog” inner tire is an article that, according to its 
manufacturer, would save the lives of thousands of tires if 
their owners could be converted to its use. It is constructed 
of three plies of Sea Island tire fabric vulcanized in pure rubber, 
formed exactly to fit inside the different sizes of tires. Bull Dog 
inner tires are said to reinforce a tire completely by adding three 
plies of fabric and can be installed by anyone in a few minutes. 
They vulcanize themselves in, will never creep, pinch or wrinkle, 
and are strong enough to stand the full pressure of the tube. 
By their use the makers guarantee that ninety-five per cent of 
punctures can be eliminated—Eastern Auto Specialty Co., Utica, 
New York. 
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THE NEW HOME OF S. BIRKENSTEIN & SONS, INC. houses in St, Lou’s, Milwaukee, Dayton and Indianapolis, will 
December 1. 1920, is moving day for the home office and ware- remain as before. All told, the business now occupies some 
house in Chicago. and the Philadelphia branch of S. Birkenstein 400,000 square feet of floor space, as contrasted with the 7,500 
& Sons, Inc., dealers in scrap rubber and other waste materials. square feet of the first Chicago warehouse. 
On this day this old and well-known firm moves its executive Like most successful firms, the house of Birkenstein had a 
offices and warehouse into the new $500,000 building at 1030 to modest beginning and its expansion resulted from square dealing 


and steadfastness of purpose. The business was originated by 
Sigmund Birkenstein in 1866. In 1871 the unpretentious building 
which housed the entire business was destroyed in the great Chi- 
cago fire. The insurance companies were unable to make good 





the loss, but with only a good name and an indomitable will 
Sigmund Birkenstein paid his debts and started again. In 1890 
he purchased his partner’s interest and continued alone until in 
1890 his son, Louis, became a partner and the firm name was 
changed to S. Birkenstein & Son. In succeeding years his sons, 
Harry, Albert and Milton, were admitted to the firm, which be- 
came S. Birkenstein & Sons. Sigmund Birkenstein died in 1900, 
but the sons have continued to develop the business, and in 1919 
the firm was incorporated to enable many faithful employes to 





ei 
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share its success by acquiring stock. 

The present officers of the company are Louis Birkenstein, presi- 
dent; Harry Birkenstein, vice-president; Albert Birkenstein, sec- 
retary; Milton Birkenstein, treasurer, who, together with Jesse 
Long, manager of the New York office, constitute the board of 








S SIRKENSTEIN & Sons’ New PLANT AT PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
directors 


1056 West North avenue, corner of Hawthorn street, Chicago, 


nest building of its kind in PRICE GUARANTY ON RUBBER GOODS 


Illinois, probably the largest and 


America. 


It is a substantial four-story structure of reinforced concrete, The Federal Trade Commission at Washington recently heard 


with street frontages of 335 and 100 feet, respectively, affording representatives of manufacturing interests in a discussion of the 
trade practice of a guaranty against price decline. It was 
claimed that the custom tended to make lower prices to the 
consumer because of its stabilizing effect on markets. M. E 
Clark declared the rubber industry, of which he was spokesman, 
unable to operate effectively without use of the guaranty. He 
said that 55 out of 69 of the principal tire and rubber manufac- 
turers employ it because of the seasonal demand for their prod- 
ucts and because dealers will not accept the risk unless they 
have assurance that prices will remain at or above the level at 
which the purchase was made. Mr. Clark asserted that prac- 
tically all manufacturers of motor tires had been compelled to 
make refunds to their dealers under the guaranty contracts when 
the slump in the markets came last year, and in his belief, as 
a result of the guaranty, the consumer had obtained the benefit 
of lower prices much sooner than had the dealers been loaded up 
high-priced stocks on which they must carry their loss alone. 


90,000 square feet of floor space At the rear it is served by two 
railroad sidings accommodating twelve freight cars. The plant is 
brilliantly lighted by large windows on all sides and thoroughly 
equipped with all the latest dévices for handling the materials 
in which the firm deals, including three large electric elevators, 
several platform scales and smelting furnaces and presses in the 
basement. Commodious and handsomely furnished offices, includ- 
ing the general offices, eight private offices and a directors’ room, 
occupy about one-third of the second floor. At the opposite end 
of this same floor, tastefully arranged rest rooms and shower 
baths are provided for employes 

The Philadelphia branch will move simultaneously into new 
quarters at 25th and Ellsworth streets, where with spacious ot- 
fices and warehouse it will be in position to enhance the already 
splendid service this branch has been giving the Eastern trade 

The New York and Minneapolis offices, as well as the ware- n 

















New Home or S. Birkensterin & Sons at Curcaco, ILLINOIS 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH 

By Our Regular Correspondent 

NEW YORK AND EASTERN NOTES 
HE CUTLER-HAMMER MANUFACTURING Co., MILWAUKEE, WIs- 
T consin, has recently acquired the property at 137th street and 
Southern Boulevard, New York City, as an additional plant for the 
manufacture of “Thermoplax” and “Pyroplax” molded electrical 
insulation. The five-story building on this property has been com- 
pletely equipped with presses for this work. When working at 
capacity the new plant will have an output equal to the company’s 
insulation plant in Milwaukee, which has been running two shifts 
day and night for the past three years. The New York plant 
will take care of the company’s eastern business and is in charge 
of F. J. Boller, formerly of the Milwaukee insulation department. 


George R. Sweeney, George W. Sniffen, and Charles R. 
Sweeney have formed a crude rubber brokerage partnership to 
be known as Sweeney, Sniffen & Sweeney, with offices at 24 
Stone street, New York City. 

Wallace L. Gough, india rubber, gutta percha and balata, has 
reestablished his office at 12 State street, New York City. 

The Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, recently removed 
its eastern and export department in New York City from 17 
West 42d street to 5 Columbus Circle. M. A. Pearson is the 
sales engineer in charge. 

Henry F. Lodge, the well known specialist in white barytes, 
has become associated with the J. C; Finck Mineral Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri, and will be located with E. M. & F. Waldo, 
eastern sales agents for the Finck company, whose offices are at 
11 Broadway, New York City. 

Netherlands Corporation for Oversea Trade announces its 
removal from 135 Front street to 44 Beaver street, New York 
City. 

The Alliance Tire Company has removed to larger quarters at 
215 West End avenue, near 70th street, New York City. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held December 7-10, 1920, at the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. Transportation and its problems will be the keynote of 
the meeting and there will be a discussion of important phases 
by experts. 

The Tireheal Manufacturing Co., which was recently incorpo- 
rated, has offices at 17 Battery Place, New York City. It manu- 
factures “Tireheal,” a preparation used to heal punctures in auto- 
mobile, motorcycle and bicycle tires. The officers are: V. S. 
Gavito, president; F. Troncoso, vice-president; Javier Pina, treas- 
urer, and David R. W. Arscott, secretary. 


The Powertown Tire Corporation, whose home office is at Buf- 
falo, New York, has established a factory branch for the dis- 
tribution of Powertown cord tires at 434 West Main street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Spencer B. Bedell is manager of the 
new branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES 


The Shenango Tire & Rubber Co. is erecting a plant 60 by 
262% feet at Greenville, Pennsylvania, for the manufacture of 
“Shenco” quality test cord tires and tubes. The building will 
be one- and two-story with basement, of concrete, brick and 
steel fireproof construction and is intended to be one of the 
most modern and efficient rubber plants in the country. The 
total estimated cost, including machinery, will be $225,000. The 
plant is expected to be ready for occupancy not later than May, 
1921, and will have a capacity of five hundred tires and one 
thousand tubes per day. Officers and directors of the company 
are C. E. Shurtliffe, president and general manager: C. T. Kin- 


ney, vice-president; W. N. Raach, secretary and treasurer; H. J. 
Huff, and B. L. Eaton. 

The Wyoming Tire & Rubber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
has recently reorganized and has purchased the Perma-Loc Manu- 
facturing Co. It is the company’s intention to expand the busi- 
ness of the Perma-Loc and it is now doubling its selling force. 


The Sure-Foot Heel & Rubber Co., Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
has been capitalized for $150,000, and incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, to manufacture a detachable rubber heel invented 
by S. F. Snyder, who is secretary and treasurer of the new cor- 
poration. Other officers of the company are O. J. McNitt, presi- 
dent; H. T. Weaver, vice-president; R. M. McKay, general 
manager, The directors include, besides these officials, P. B. Rice, 
W. E. Pitts and Henry Scharf, Sr. The company has a large 
brownstone factory building situated beside the tracks of the 
Philadelphia & Reading and Western Maryland railroads. Ma- 
chinery has already been installed with a capacity of 200 gross 
of heels per day, and the general manager reports a large demand. 


Allen Tire & Rubber Co., 510 Hamilton street, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, reports that the first unit of its new plant at 
Bachman Terrace has been completed and practically all the ma- 
chinery installed. The second unit is under roof and will soon be 
completed. 


The United States Compression Inner Tube Co. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., expects to have the first unit of its plant at Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania, in operation about January 1, 1921. A large force 
of men is at work installing the equipment which includes rubber 
machinery of the latest type. The plant will be run by electrical 
power, steam being used only to cure the rubber and heat the 
plant in cold weather. The plant in Kittanning will be the largest 
of the company’s three plants when all the units are built and 
will handle all business east of the Mississippi river. 


The United States Rubber Co. has moved its Philadelphia office, 
sales, sample and stockrooms from its former location to 509 
Market street, where several floors of that building are now 
occupied. 

Plans are being prepared for a pumping station and rubber 
cement building for the Traveler Rubber Co., Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. The company manufactures automobile tires, and re- 
cently completed its main plant at a cost of about $150,000. 


SOUTHERN NOTES 

At a stockholders’ meeting of The Dixie Rubber Co., 766 Ran- 
dolph Building, Memphis, Tennessee, a new set of directors was 
elected as follows: R. J. Williams, John H. McBee, Robert M. 
Newton, A. B. Reese, R. E. L. Morgan, Dr. B. F. McNeal, C. B. 
30x, Dr. R. B. Crisler and W. H. Powell. William J. Green, 
who is assistant secretary-treasurer, reports the stockholders to 
be well pleased with the future prospects of the company. 

Claude Hartwell has been made special factory sales represen- 
tative of the International India Rubber Corporation, South 
3end, Indiana, in charge of Indiana, Southern Ohio, Southern 
Illinois, and the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. Mr. Hart- 
well has a long and successful record as a tire salesman, and the 
advantage of a close personal acquaintance with the majority of 
tire buyers in the territory he is taking over. 

F. J. Sellers has been appointed sales representative of the 
International India Rubber Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, 
to cover North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Louis GOétting, general export manager of The Gordon Tire & 
Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has left for a trip of several weeks 
in Old Mexico and Cuba. Mr. Gotting will establish a branch 
of the company’s export department in Mexico City, and will 
return via Cuba where he will remain for some time to attend 
to the company’s increasing business in that island. 
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HISTORY OF THE THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 


ae story of the growth of the Thermoid Rubber Co. begins 
in March, 1876, with the purchase by Allen Magowan, then 
superintendent of the Whitehead Rubber Co., of a 
triangular bit of farm land on the outskirts of Trenton, approxi- 


Brothers 
mately forty acres in extent. Mr. Magowan was far-seeing in 
his purchase, and four years later he resigned his position and 
together with Frank A. Magowan and Spencer Alpaugh, founded 
the firm of Magowan, Alpaugh and Magowan, manufacturers 
of rubber, each of the three partners having an equa! share. 
The triangular piece of farm land became the site of their two 
small buildings. The was only as 
present brake lining and of the Thermoid 


Co., but excellence of products, not size of plant, is what builds 


whole factory large as the 


alender departments 


firm reputations, and the new company’s belting, hose, car springs 


and bumpers, packing, valves, and wringer rolls became well 
known, bringing deserved success 
A few years later the company built a factory for the manu- 


facture of rubber carriage cloth and maintained it as the Empire 


Rubber Co. They afterwards bought the plant of the Star 


radiator hose, rubber bumpers and the like. Increased produc- 
tion demanded additional floor space and in 1915 and 1916 new 
buildings were added, including a two-story structure for the 
hose and Thermoid-Hardy disk departments. Other buildings 
have followed, until at present the plant stands as shown in 
the illustration. 

Backing a trade mark with the firm’s integrity based the suc- 
cess of the Thermoid Rubber Co., which has been further estab- 
lished by a spirit of cooperation throughout the entire organiza- 
tion that enables it to face the future with increasing optimism. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
TRENTON NOTES 
SLUMP in the tire industry is still being seriously felt at 
especially where tires are the only 
the plants have virtually been 


YB 
the Trenton 


product The stock rooms of 
cleaned out of all grades of tires and the retail stores stocked up. 
Rubber manufacturers do however, that the tire 
industry will begin to show signs of activity until early spring. 
Some of the plants have laid off a number of tire makers, while 
others have cut down the working hours so 
that employes can do all their work by day- 


factories, 


not expect, 








PLANT Of 


Rubber Co., moved the machinery of the Empire works there, 
absorbed the business, and added mechanical rubber goods and 
About this time Mr. Alpaugh 


the became 


later bicycle tires to their line. 
sold his the 
known as the Trenton Rubber Works. In 1881 the concern was 
incorporated as the Trenton Rubber Co. The purchase of the 
Hamilton Rubber Co. in the early 90’s enabled the Magowans 
practically to monopolize the rubber business in Trenton. 

business suffers reverses, however, and in 1895 and the 
following, one weathered and a second 
occurred [he Trenton Rubber Co sold to the Stokes’ 
interests, the name was changed to the Trenton Rubber Manu- 
was incorporated, September 7, 


interests to Magowans and company 


Every 


two years failure was 


was 
facturing Co., under which it 
1897. Under the new ownership and management the company 
continued to grow, the most important addition to their line being 


asbestos products. The popularity of the company’s brake lining 


increased to the extent where it became necessary to manu- 
facture under a brand, to protect both trade and consumer. The 
name “Thermoid” was chosen, a derivative from the Greek 


thermo because the brake lining had demonstrated its 
unique resistance to heat. This trade mark became so well known 
that the company decided to adopt it as a firm name, and in July, 
1909, the Trenton Rubber Manufacturing Co. became the Ther- 
moid Rubber Co 

The automobile industry having given the most positive proof 
that it had become a factor in transportation and had come to 
stay. the Thermoid Rubber Co.’s expansion policy dic- 
tated the manufacture of such accessories as and tubes, 


(hot), 


tires 


THE THERMOID RuBBER CompANy, TRENTON, New JERSEY 


light, and find this a better plan than laying 
off tire makers. The mechanical end of the 
rubber industry is holding its own and is ex- 
pected to be brisk during the winter. The 
slackening up in business also affects the 
plants where hard rubber goods are manu- 
factured. 

A number of Trenton rubber manufacturers 
were represented in the rubber divisions of the 
big political parades held in Trenton, both before 
and after election. The United & Globe Rub- 
ber Co. and the Globe Rubber Tire Manufac- 
turing Co. had the largest turnouts. The 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Essex Rubber Co., and 
the Semple Rubber Co., had many floats in the 
line. The girl employes of the Essex com- 
pany, dressed in white, paraded and sang 
political songs. John S. Broughton, president 
of the United & Globe Rubber Co., and Robert J. Stokes, secretary 
of the Thermoid Rubber Co. were members of the Republican 
committee in charge of the parade. 

Frederick W. Bechtel, for eighteen years associated with the 
Empire Tire & Rubber Corporation, Trenton, as a mechanical 
engineer, has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., also of Trenton. The 
employes of the Empire company gathered in the main oifice 
of the company and presented Mr. Bechtel with a handsome 
gold watch as a token of the esteem in which he is held by them. 

The Department of Rubber Technology of the School of Indus- 
(rts of the city of Trenton announces a course of twenty 
lectures by William F. Zimmerli, Ph.D., chief chemist of the 
Howe Rubber Co., New Brunswick, formerly assistant professor 
of chemistry in charge of the course in rubber chemistry at the 
Municipal University of Akron, Ohio. The course will cover the 
history, theory and practice of the rubber industry and is 
intended for all in the rubber industry without technical training 
who wish to broaden their knowledge of the general subject of 
rubber. Lectures will be given on Tuesday and Friday evenings 
during the months of December, January and February and 
questions and discussions will follow each lecture. For dctails, 
address Frank F. Frederick, director, The School of Industrial 
Arts, Trenton, New Jersey. 

A verdict of $14,630 has been awarded in the United States 
District Court to the John E. Thropp Sons Co., Trenton, against 
the Hardman Rubber Corporation, New Brunswick. The Thropp 
company sued to recover the purchase price of equipment for 


trial 
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making tires furnished the Hardman company. The Hardman 
company contended that the apparatus was not usable and filed 
a counter claim. Judge Bodine dismissed the counter claim. 

Sydney J. McCabe, connected with the Pocono Rubber Cloth 
Co., Trenton, has removed to Trenton from Leechburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and purchased the West State street residence of William 
G. Zimmerman, vice-president of the Zee-Zee Rubber Co., of Yard- 
ville. 

The Economy Tire Store has opened an establishment at 156 
East Front street, Trenton, with George MacTighe as general 
manager. 

The Grizzly Rubber Co, has opened a store at 576 Perry street, 
Trenton, and announces that a Grizzly tube will be given free 
with the purchase of every tire. 

John O. Bigelow, 786 Broad street, Newark, New Jersey, who 
was recently appointed by the United States courts as receiver 
for the Trent Rubber Co., Trenton, has asked creditors of the 
company to present their claims. Mr. Bigelow intimates that the 
Trent Rubber Co. is solvent. 

The executive and sales offices of the Globe Rubber Tire Manu- 
facturing Co. are now located at its factory in Trenton. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES 

A questionnaire has been mailed by Warren C. King, president 
of the Manufacturers’ Council of New Jersey, to more than 2,000 
manufacturers, including the various rubber concerns, with the 
request that the manufacturers take a vote on the following: 
“Do you favor a continuation of daylight saving by moving the 
clock forward for one hour March 31 and returning to standard 
time on October 30 each year?” In his letter to the manufacturers 
President King said: 

“Advocates of daylight saving have urged that it would prove 
a great benefit to factory workers. We have had two years’ 
experience and the advantage is still a question. There has 
never been a vote taken on this important matter among the 
employes of the factories and the Manufacturers’ Council feels 
that the opinion of the employes should be obtained to determine 
once and for all their desire to have daylight saving continued 
during the summer months.” 

The store of the Star Tire Exchange, 229 Broad street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, was damaged recently by fire to the extent 
of more than $15,000. The stock of the store amounted to $35,- 
000, but some of the tires were saved. 


The Atlantic City Tire & Rubber Corporation, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, has purchased a site on Mediterranean avenue, 
where it will erect at once, for the manufacture of tires and tubes, 
a modern plant having a capacity of about 400 tires and 500 tubes 
per day. 

Judge Freeman Woodbridge, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
has handed down a decision to the effect that theft insurance paid 
on a tire must be returned to the insurance company in the case 
of recovery of the tire. The owner of a machine at New Bruns- 
wick had a valuable tire stolen from his machine, and an insur- 
ance company adjusted the loss with him. It was later learned 
that the tire had been stolen as a joke and subsequently the in- 
surance company demanded the return of the money, 

John Tenney, president of the Howe Rubber Co., New Bruns- 
wick, has been made a director of the Hysig Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. This company contemplates the erection and equipment 
of a factory for the manufacture of the Hysig signal for motor 
cars. 

De Mattia Brothers, Garfield, New Jersey, manufacturers of 
rubber mill machinery, have had plans prepared for a mezzanine 
floor type building to cost in the neighborhood of $200,000, to 
be erected adjacent to the present foundry at Clifton. Actual 
operation on the addition will be postponed until general con- 
ditions become somewhat more settled. 


The NoCeem Rubber Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey, has 
the following officers; president, Harry S. Quick; vice-president 
and general manager, W. L. Fairchild; treasurer, Edward S. 
McGrath; secretary, Avery McDougall. It manufacturers the 
“NoCeem” corrugated red cord inner tube. 

The Stockton Rubber Co., Stockton, New Jersey, was forced 
into bankruptcy in the United States District Court of New 
Jersey, owing to shortness of working capital. The plant of this 
company is at present in first-class condition and ready to resume 
operation. 

The Rubberset Co., Newark, New Jersey, intends to erect a 
one-story machine shop at its Wilson avenue plant to conform 
with the general type of buildings now at this plant. The com- 
reports its shop requirements have become so 
great that it is necessary to maintain a shop at this factory as 
well as the large machine shop at the Ferry street plant. 

Employes of Brighton Mills, Inc., Passaic, New jersey, have 
erected a fitting memorial to their coworkers who died in the 
World War. The monument, placed on a mound near the entrance 
to the Passaic plant, is a finely proportioned two-ton boulder 
bearing a bronze tablet with the following inscription: “Dedi- 
cated to the men of the Brighton Mills who made the supreme 
sacrifice. 1917—The World War—1919. Harry Miller, Neil 
Visbeck, Stephen Patrick, Richard Goggin, Jacob Halpern. 
Erected by their co-workers.” The dedicatory services were 
held at the close of the day’s work and were attended by hun- 
dreds of workers in both plants as well as by many of the rela- 
tives of the five men to whose memory the stone has been erected. 
The committee of arrangements for the dedication consisted of 
William A. McCann, John R. Meader and Edmund Sennert. 


WATSON-STILLMAN CO, REWARDS LONG SERVICE 

On November 1 the Watson-Stillman Co., manufacturer of 
rubber machinery, Aldene, New Jersey, conferred souvenirs of 
service on eight men who have been identified continuously with 
the firm for more than twenty-five years. A watch fob was 
presented to Carl Wigtel and suitably inscribed gold watches 
were presented to Walter Watson, William Graudorf, T. W. 
Hammond, A. D. Carnes, J. Hardy, William Koshwitz, William 
Meily and C. J. Wessels as tokens of appreciation. 

Walter Watson, a skilled machinist and brother of the late 
Thomas Watson, completed his fiftieth year on that day and in 
commemoration of his long and faithful services he was pre- 
sented with a check for $1,000 accompanied by appropriate reso- 
lutions in which it was stated that on Mr. Watson’s voluntary 
retirement from employment the company would pay him $65 
per month during his life, and on his death $50 per month to 
his wife during her life. A copy of the resolutions has been 
framed and placed in the company’s offices and a handsome eight- 
page brochure devoted exclusively to the day’s events has been 
printed. 


pany machine 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
BOSTON NOTES 


Ts REPRESENTAVIVES of the rubber trade present at the regular 
Fall meeting and luncheon of the New England Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association, held at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on October 27, 
expressed the opinion that the rubber footwear industry is destined 
to be more prosperous than ever. That although there is a gen- 
eral feeling that prices of all commodities must be reduced, the 
rubber companies themselves have not yet reached that question, 
partly because rubber footwear prices have never advanced any- 
where as much as those of leather footwear. As a matter of fact, 
advances in rubber and canvas footwear have been only between 
27 and 30 per cent in the past 10 years. It was stated that during 
the past 10 or 15 years there has been a steady increase in the 
demand for fabric footwear. The cost of labor in the manufac- 
ture of canvas footwear is now about 41 per cent of the total cost, 
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as compared with 21 per cent prior to the war. The cost of crude 
? 


rubber has declined to 11 per cent, compared with 25 per cent 
before the war, while the cost of fabrics is 27 per cent against 11 
per cent formerly. 

connected with Seaver & Co., 
Chemical Co., 27 Hay- 
market square, Boston, Mr. Carlton is consid- 
ered an expert on carbon, lamp and bone blacks and gladly offers 


A. S. Carlton, for many years 


has become associated with the Union 


as vice-president. 
his assistance to all users of these materials. 


One of the interesting and instructive features of the 
annual meeting of The 
was the round table discussion on financial questions conducted by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, a director of the United States Rubber Co. 


and formerly president of the National City Bank of New York. 


most 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts 


The two sessions of this conference were attended by over three 
hundred treasurers of member concerns, many of whom joined 
in the discussion and plied Mr. Vanderlip with questions, par- 
ticularly regarding foreign exchange and its relation to indus- 
trial and political conditions in Europe 

Mr. Vanderlip referred to Frederic C. Hood's idea of extending 
help to a corporation that has got into difficulties as one of the 
finest ideas expressed in American finance. 

S. M. Beatty has been appointed district manager of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Mr. Beatty 
joined the Goodyear forces eight years ago, handling inside sales 


with headquarters in Boston 


at Springfield and has since made rapid progress, having been 
successively in charge of the Providence branch, manager of the 
Eastern division of the tire department, acting also as instructor 
to 300 men in the sales school teaching Goodyear policy, manager 
Philadelphia branch, and district manager at Indianapolis, 
the branches at Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
official welcome 


of the 
in charge of 
Dayton and Cleveland. He was tendered an 
when he took up his new duties 

J. Frederick Jones has been appointed manager of the Boston 
Mr. Jones was previously with 


He is eminently quali- 


branch of the Portage Tire Co 


the Given Tire Co. on the Pacific coast 
fied for the duties of his new position, having had practical experi- 
ence in establishing the business of the Gates Tire Co. in this 
section of the country. 

President Louis Grow. of the United Motors of New England, 
was given a dinner recently at the Hotel Victoria, Boston, by his 
George R. Green, on behalf of those pres- 
substantial gift. President Samuel 


gave an interesting talk on the tire 


associates in the trade 
ent, tendered Mr 


Grow, of the Grow 


Grow a 
Tire Co., 
situation. 

Joseph F. Dineen, for several years publicity manager of the 
Boston branch of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Motor Truck Club of Massa- 
chusetts, with headquarters at 1 Beacon street, Boston. He will 
have charge of a monthly magazine that will be sent out to truck 
owners in Massachusetts and also represent the club at all legis- 
lative and municipal hearings. Mr. Dineen is well fitted for this 
work, owing to his previous connection with the Goodrich com- 
pany, where he edited their house organ Pep, and also his several 
years’ experience with the automobile department of one of the 
Boston newspapers 

Guy Niles, of the Boston branch of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., 
as a result of the decrease in prices for 
More than 
two 


recently announced that 
Lee tires, sales have advanced more than 400 per cent. 
30 local dealers were added to the Boston agency within 
weeks 

Walter Martin, secretary and purchasing agent of Everlastik, 
Inc., Boston, together with his father, returned recently from a 


two-months’ vacation trip in England 
MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES 


W. B. Laighton, of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, who left 
for the Far East the middle of last August, is expected to land in 


Seattle about December 15. His trip was for the purpose of 
studying conditions in Japan, China, the Philippines, Singapore, 
India, Siberia, Manchuria and Hawaii. 

The Avon Sole Co., Avon, has begun production on a large 
scale of a waterproof rubber slip to take the place of the rawhide 
slips which are often put in shoes to make them waterproof. 
Many firms are now using this new method of waterproofing their 
winter shoes. The new slip is economical and serviceable, giving 
the shoe resiliency and a beautiful finish to the edge of the sole. 
The material is supplied in both the white and tan shades and is 
made up into blocks, if manufacturers so prefer it, and can be 
shaved to any thickness desired. 

Frederic C. Hood, treasurer of the Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town; William H. Gleason, former treasurer of the Revere Rub- 
ber Co., Chelsea; Richard H. Rice, manager of the General Elec- 
tric Co., West Lynn, and Edward F. Green, treasurer of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works; Worcester, were among the 
prominent business men elected to the executive committee of The 
\ssociated Industries of Massachusetts at its annual meeting 
October 28. 

R. S. Quinby, manager of the service department of the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, read a very interesting paper on group 
insurance at the recent annual meeting of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, outlining the plan which became effective 
with his company on January 1, 1919. 

The English classes for employes of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, were resumed just after Columbus Day 
in a new class-room especially equipped for the ptirpose. Classes 
are held from 4.30 to 5.30 in the afternoon, the company paying 
for half an hour’s time and the employes standing the other half. 

The company’s new restaurant for employes, opened early in 
September, is now serving a substantial wholesome luncheon to 
about three hundred persons daily at prices which merely cover 
the cost of materials and service. 

An interesting new system of payment is being tried out in the 
employes’ restaurant of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden. 
Instead of cash payments, as formerly, 50-cent and $2 tickets are 
obtained on a slip signed by department foremen, the amount 
being deducted from the week’s pay. 

The Converse Benefit Association opened its winter season of 
social activities at Mystic Theatre on the evening of October 24 
with a motion picture and vaudeville show in which the amateur 
theatrical talent of the factory rivaled that of professional per- 
formers. The event was in the nature of a reception to new 
members. 

A suggestion system has been put into effect in the factory of 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls. Those with ideas for 
changes and improvements are asked to write them on special 
blanks, seal, and deposit them in the box provided for this pur- 
pose. They will then be collected and passed upon by a commit- 
tee. Good ideas which have a money value will be rewarded 
with cash. Foremen and others whose duties are maintaining 
and improving efficient shop practice are not allowed to participate. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, has employed a specialist 
to examine the eyes of employes, not only for accidents, but for 
glasses. He will make the same thorough examination that he 
does in his private practice and will also see that glasses are fitted 
properly. For this examination the charge will be $1.50, which is 
$3.50 less than the regular fee. The company is to bear this dif- 
ference in expense. Arrangements are also made so that the 
glasses can be purchased at a 10 per cent reduction. 

The general safety committee of the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Massachusetts, is arranging for a series of moving pictures deal- 
ing with safety subjects. Excellent results are being accomplished 
by the company’s new organization for safety, and although the 
mills of the company have always been remarkably free from 
accident, there has been a noticeable improvement in safety condi- 
tions, owing to the careful inspection by the workmen’s commit- 
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tee, and the prompt attention by the general committee. 

The Tyer Rubber Mutual Relief Association, an insurance or- 
ganization by and for the employes of the Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, Massachusetts, is nearing the completion of its most 
successful year, the treasurer reporting a large surplus. Because 
of the amount of available funds and the increasing interest among 
the employes, it is proposed to raise the amount of the death 
benefit. 

To expedite the reading of the more important trade and busi- 
ness magazines and publications, the foremen and executives of 
the Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, have been ar- 
ranged in groups which will receive the various publications in 
This movement is in line with that of many other busi- 
value to employes of a 


rotation. 
ness organizations which realize the 
knowledge of general trade conditions. 





ACTIVE HEAD OF THE TYER RUBBER CO. 





REDERICK H. Jones, treasurer and general manager of the Tyer 

Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, has the unique record 
of thirty-six years’ continuous service with this company. Born 
in Andover, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 28, 1867, he secured his 
early education at the public 
schools in that town. At the age 
of seventeen he entered the em- 
ploy of the Tyer Rubber Co. as 
office clerk, and so well did he 
apply himself, that he was suc- 
the posi- 
salesman, 


advanced to 
tions of bookkeeper, 
sales manager and then to the ex- 
ecutive positions which he now 
holds. 

Mr. Jones is interested in nu- 
merous other enterprises, being at 
the present time a director in the 
Andover National Bank, Merri- 
mack Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Andover Press, Hamilton Emery & Corundum Co., Mechan- 
ical Rubber Manufacturing Co. and Tyer Rubber Co. Also he 
is a trustee of the Andover Savings Bank. 

In addition to his many business interests Mr. Jones finds time 
to devote to agriculture, and he has a farm in Andover, a few 
miles from his residence. He also has an all-year home in Hig- 
ganum, Connecticut, where he His 
favorite sports are golf, fishing and mountain climbing. 

Mr. 
clubs and fraternal organizations, including The Rubber Asso- 
ciation of America, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Automobile 
Association, Meadow Brook Golf Club, Belmont Spring Country 
Club, North Andover Country Club, Merrimack Valley Country 
Club, Wild Goose Club, Harmony Club, Maine Club, Boston 
City Club, Middlesex Ciub and Masonic lodges. 


cessively 





Frepverick H. Jones 


spends many week-ends. 


Jones is a member of several commercial associations, 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
HE PROSPECTS for the next few months among the plants manu- 
facturing rubber goods in Rhode Island are far from encour- 
aging, according to the reports received during the last fortnight 
or so. Not only have several of the largest textile concerns that 
manufacture fabrics for tires materially curtailed their produc- 
tion, but the plants of subsidiary concerns of the United States 
Rubber Co. have also gone on short time schedules. This curtail- 
ment by these large manufacturing establishments affects the 
entire industrial interests of the State and already the effects 


of even partial closing of these mills are being keenly felt by 
hundreds of operatives and their families. 

According to officials of the National India Rubber Co., at 
Bristol, Rhode Island, curtailment of production at the big plant 
will be necessary for the remainder of the year. The curtailment 
is said to be due to the lack of orders in both the wire and shoe 
divisions, and will affect more than 4,600 employes, 600 of whom 
are in the wire division. George E. Shaw, superintendent of 
production of the wire division, stated early in the month in 
the Keds Live Wire, the factory newspaper that several depart- 
ments in the wire division will work eight hours a day, five days 
a week. Beginning the first week in the month, all manufac- 
turing and maintenance departments commenced on the five-day 
schedule, reducing to eight hours as fast as possible. The eight- 
hour feature, however, was not possible in the Keds division 
until after November 15. All manufacturing and maintenance 
departments were closed Thursday, Armistice Day, remaining 
closed until the following Monday. The plant was also closed 
the day before Thanksgiving, for the remainder of the week. 
This schedule, however, did not affect office clerks and factory 
clerks. 

The wringer department of The American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, was closed Saturday, November 20, to re- 
main shut down until December 6. General business depres- 
sions and market conditions were held as responsible. While 
this department has not been running full, approximately 600 
workers are affected at this time. The mechanical roll depart- 
ment is kept in operation. Announcement was made by the 
management that, due to the readjustment period which the coun- 
try is facing at present, it had been found necessary to reduce 
the wholesale prices on the product of the company, and it is 
felt that this may result in better conditions and bring about more 
orders for wringers and thus improve conditions. 

The James P. Allen Co., Inc., engaged in the manufacture of 
elastic braids at 90 Bayley street, Pautucket, Rhode Island, is re- 
moving to Dixfield, Maine, where a new factory has been erected 
for the use of the concern. The new plant will employ from 75 
to 100 persons, 

Employes of the Tubular Woven Fabric Co. dedicated the new 
mill addition to the company’s plant on Pawtucket avenue, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, on the night of October 29, with a Hal- 
lowe’en costume party. There was a grand march at 9.30 o'clock 
and a distribution of prizes to the dancers appearing in costumes. 
The new addition was brilliantly illuminated for the occasion and 
the interior decorations were in keeping with the harvest season. 


PROVIDENCE NOTES 

The United States Rubber Co. has just purchased a small 
tract of land on the southerly side of Sprague street, Provi- 
dence, containing approximately 10,000 square feet of land. This 
is adjacent to the property of the Mechanical Fabric Co. 

The Davol Rubber Co. Mutual Benefit Association held its 
second annual dance on Friday evening, November 19, at the 
Girls’ City Club, Frovidence, an orchestra providing the music. 
The affair, which was well attended, was in charge of a com- 
mittee consisting of L. P. Williams as floor director, Allan D. 
McQuarrie as assistant, and Frederick Keenan, Thomas Ryan, 
Alfred Goff, Frederick Leach, Miss Nellie Ward, Miss Annie 
Reilly, Miss Annie Keegan and James Shea. 

A new fife and drum corps has been organized from among 
the employes at the plant of the National India Rubber Co., Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island. 

Aager H. Bense, for ten years general storekeeper at the fac- 
tory of the National India Rubber Co., has accepted a position 
with the O’Bannon Corporation at West Barrington, Rhode Island. 

In furtherance of its plan of extension and improvement the 
Revere Rubber Co. has commenced the erection of 2 one-story 
workshop of brick and concrete to front on Eagle street, Provi- 


dence. 
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Goodrich Honors Twenty-Year Service Men 


HIRTY-EIGHT veterans of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. who 
£ have completed twenty years of service with the company 
were initiated into the Goodrich 20-Year Service Order at the 
Second Annual Veterans’ Banquet and Entertainment held in 
Akron, October 26 

Gold service pins were presented to the veterans following the 


175 
ame members of the honor 
W. O. Ruther- 


banquet, which was attended by company officials and the 


Goodrich employes who last year be 


order The event was marked by addresses by 
ford, one of the veterans who in two decades rose from a clerk- 
ship to vice-presidency, and by Bertram G. Work, president, and 
H. K. Raymond and C, B. Ray l, vice-presidents. 

\fter the presentation of the medals, an all-Goodrich minstrel 
ind musical entertainment was staged to show how the spirit of 
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seven stores. Compare that with today. Now the company is 
capitalized at more than $100,000,000, its sales last year were 
$141,000,000, and it has 108 branches and 88 foreign agents. We 
hope that when the members of this class lay down their responsi- 
bilities, equally great additional progress will have been made.” 
Interesting tales of the days when the Goodrich company was 
a “youngster” organization were told by H. K. Raymond. He 
kept all the old veterans chuckling over humorous reminiscences 
of the days when the company had only four or five small build- 
ings, and everyone knew each other. 
“More than 10 per cent of the people who were with Goodrich 
ago,” Mr. Raymond said, “are still with us. That is 
It speaks volumes both for the loyalty 
Loyalty is the 


20 
almost a world’s record. 
of the workers and the loyalty of the company. 
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veterans 


Percy W 


service, was master of ceremonies. 


Goodrich honors its 
40 years 
the oldest active rubber worker in the United States. 

In accepting the medals on behalf of the “new” 20-year vet- 
erans, Mr. Rutherford told of the progress which Goodrich had 
made during the last two decades, largely as a result of the loy- 
alty of the old-timers. “In 1900,” Mr. Rutherford said, “the 
Goodrich company had a capital of $3,000,000, its annual sales 


were about $5,000,000, its employes numbered 1,500, and it had 


Curistensen, A. F. Watpman, C. S 
T. W. Currey, Cearites WiLson. 


Lonssury, F. E. Brower, Dennis Prectes, Hersert Prant, Joun Sawyer, 
most desirable trait in human nature. There is no question 
that much of the uncertainty of today is due to lack of confidence 
in the other fellow. When things are readjusted again, the true 
value of loyalty will be again evident.” 

Branch managers and representatives from Goodrich branches 
in all sections of the country attended the banquet and entertain- 
ment. Several of the veterans were unable to attend on account 
of now being stationed in foreign countries. Their medals, with 
congratulatory cablegrams, have been sent to them. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
AKRON NOTES 


5 have WEEK ended November 14 will be held memorable in the 
annals of finances and industry in Akron, the rubber center 
of the world. During the week the reduction of tire prices 
started, and within three days had run its limit, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. announced its financial readjustment plan and 
within two hours of this announcement for the first time in its 
history passed a dividend upon the common stock. 

The first factory to reduce tire prices was The Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Kent, which announced early in the week that a 
cut of 12% per cent would become effective immediately. 

Two days later, while officials of The B. F. Goodrich Co. were 
in New York discussing the reduction of tire prices, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. made public a new scale of prices in 
which a reduction of 3 to 14 per cent was apparent. The Miller 
Rubber Co. announcement came at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. made public its new prices showing an 
average decrease approximating 12 to 13 per cent shortly after 
8 o’clock the same evening. 

Although up to the time of writing the smaller companies have 
not announced decreases, it is well understood that most of them 
have prepared a number of price lists and the ones coming closest 
to the prices of the larger companies will be given out to the 
public within a few days. 

The long looked for decrease is at hand and it is now only a 
matter of a few weeks until the industry will know definitely if 
the public has been refusing to purchase tires until the prices de- 
creased or if motorists will persist in putting their cars up for 
the winter. 

ReportS received from every section of the country show that 
many motorists are running upon tires which are usually dis- 
carded and that many of them are without spares. If this is the 
case it would not be surprising to find the so-called large surplus 
of tires wiped out by the public within a few weeks. According 
to figures given out by George M. Stadelman of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., only one surplus tire is on the market for 
every automobile in the country. If tire users have been holding 
off for lower prices they will be able to take up this surplus very 
quickly and leave the market ready to take on tires now being 
manufactured. 

The passing of the dividend on common stock is looked upon 
generally as a wise move on the part of the Goodyear directors. 
In the formal letter which carried the announcement the directors 
stated that the action was taken to conserve the company’s cash 
reserves. 

Although it naturally hurts the pride of successful industrial 
heads to be compelled to pass dividends, the action of the Good- 
year directors is generally looked upon as the best possible step, 
because actual cash is very difficult to obtain at present and the 
payment of the dividend would have taken $1,500,000 from the 
company’s cash reserves. This money can be used to better ad- 
vantage in the business at this time and therefore Akron bankers 
generally look upon the move with favor. 

The refinancing of the Goodyear company, which gives $25,- 
000,000 new credits, became public through a letter written to 
the sales department by L. C. Rockhill, general sales manager, in 
which the men are urged to redouble their efforts to get business. 

The inventories of the completed goods of the company have 
been assigned by the company to the bankers furnishing the loan, 
and in this way the plant is left unencumbered and the manage- 
ment remains in the present hands. 

Upon the same day the Goodyear dividend action was published, 
officials of the International Harvester Co. announced that steps 
will be taken immediately to increase at least 20 per cent the 
output of the Akron factories, producing motor trucks chiefly. 

If development for future business and for a greater population 


can be looked upon as showing the confidence of the inhabitants 
of Akron in the stability of the rubber industry, regardless of 
the thousands of rumors which have emanated from the city 
during the past four months, then the verdict is “the future of 
the business is good.” 

The people of Akron were asked at the last election to pass 
upon a $2,000,000 bond issue to provide much needed parks; 
also a bond issue to provide an elaborate approach to a $2,000,000 
viaduct through the heart of the city. 

The issue was clear cut. If Akron is not to grow in the future, 
there is no need of providing parks for increasing population and 
the approach now contemplated, for the bridge will be adequate. 
The voters clearly understood the problem and approved both 
bond issues. 

No other interpretation was placed upon this verdict by Akron 
business men than that the rank and file of Akron people look 
with equanimity on the future of the industry, especially in view 
of the election having restored a large measure of confidence 
throughout the country. 

The past year was the greatest year in the rubber industry 
Reports from factory heads indicate that the business of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. will amount to approximately 
$107,000,000, which is an increase of $16,000,000 over the $91,- 
000,000 sales record of last year. 

The Miller Rubber Co. will do more than $31,000,000, as com- 
pared with $27,000,000 last year, and The B. F. Co., 
with two months’ business to be heard from, has unofficially 
stated that the business thus far this year exceeds the $140,000,000 
of last year. 

The figures for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., showing an 
annual business of $205,000,000, an increase of $38,000,000 over 
last year, have been officially announced. Thus the four large 
industries have a good foundation upon which to start the coming 
year. 

Reports regarding annual sales from the smaller plants are 
not available, but they have had all the advantage of the drop 
in fabric and crude rubber prices and their business should show 


here. 


Goodrich 


a larger percentage of gain over last year and their net profits 
should be larger proportionately than that of the larger com- 
panies, because their inventory shrinkage will be smaller. 

Some of the larger companies were caught with large supplies 
of raw material on their hands when the .bottom dropped out 
of the material market, and this will be reflected in their in- 
ventory reports. The smaller companies, as a rule, did not have 
the money to make long-term contracts and were unable to buy 
up large supplies, with the result that they were able to go inte 
the open market and purchase cheaper material. 

That the industries of Akron, including the rubber companies, 
have done more business during the twelve months ended No- 
vember 1 than during any previous year, was shown when of- 
ficials of the Chamber of Commerce announced at the annual 
dinner and meeting, November 18, that the annual survey of the 
Chamber showed total sales for Akron industries of $599,240,268, 
as compared with $522,436,021 during the previous twelve months. 

The figures gathered annually by the Chamber at present in- 
clude figures from fourteen rubber factories whose sales for the 
present year have increased from $427,341,611 in 1918-1919 to 
$545,812,311 for the present year. 

The pay-rolls of the Akron industries during the year amounted 
to $143,330,572, as compared with $117,974,891 during the previous 
year. The survey showed that an average of 72,397 men and 
women were employed in Akron during the year, as compared 
with 79,000 November 1, 1919. 

Reports to the Chamber show that the banks cleared during 
the year $589,721,000; that $24,301,613 worth of building permits 
were issued, including 4,621 homes valued at $6,312,354; that the 
post office receipts amounted to $1,195,380, and bank deposits 
totaled $72,165,195. 
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rhe Goodyear tire plant has resumed work on a five-day-a-week 
basis, producing 10,500 tires and 13,500 tubes a day. The plant 
will be closed for one week between Christmas and New Year’s. 
King, advertising manager of The Goodyear Tire & 
upon his return from an extended trip through Eu- 
rope, believed that the Old World will become a great 
market for manufactured rubber products, especially tires, within 
Germany, although at present still suffering 


Lucien 
Rubber ¢ o., 
said he 


the next few years 


from the results of the war, will become a good market as soon 


as she recovers, he said. 

The Home formed by Akron rubber 
and business men about two years ago to build homes for working- 
men who had only a lot and 10 per cent of the total cost of a 
has completed 406 homes and will complete its first pro- 
the end of the year. Harvey S. 
president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
company. Although originally $5,000,000 capital stock was au- 
thorized, only $2,100,000 has been issued. In the future the com- 
and in- 


Owners’ Investment Co., 


home 
gram of 456 befor: Firestone, 


is president of the 


mortgages 
terest upon The 
financial stringency has not affected the company’s activities. 


pany will invest payments upon outstanding 


these in building additional homes present 


The drive for funds for the Better Akron Federation, which 
finances 22 Akron welfare agencies, will conduct its annual cam- 
paign the first four days in December, according to T. E. Smith, 
editor of the India Rubber Review, president. The goal this year 
will be $550,000, as compar: $1,500,000 last Last 


year’s budget included building funds which will not be included 


d with year. 
this year 
E. C 


Vermillion, for the past year director of Americanization 
for the Education, 


Board of \kron, and previously director of 
Americanization for the Tire & 
signed to take a similar position in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 


Firestone Rubber Co., has re- 
was tendered a public reception November 15 at which many of 
\kron’s prominent rubber men were present 

W. O. Rutherford, vice-president in charge of sales of The 
B. F officials in 
the rubber industry, and 
He registered in the last draft during the war 


Goodrich Rubber Co., is one of the youngest 


at the same time one of the oldest in 


point of service. 
and is still on the “near-side” of the fifty-year mark. 


As proof of his extended work in the rubber industry, Mr. 


Rutherford now proudly wears a Goodrich 20+year service 





New 


ADDITION 


AKRON Rupper Moto & MACHINE Co.'s 
pin. He completed his twentieth year this fall and was initiated 
into the Goodrich 20-year-Service Order with thirty-eight other 
“new” 20-year veterans 

Mr. Rutherford worked up to his present position from the 
ranks, winning each promotion through sheer ability. He entered 
n 1900 in a minor position in the sales 


the company’s employ 
department 


Arthur W. Doyle, secretary of the Doyle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, was elected to the office of prosecuting attorney by 39,558 
Summit County Republicans in the recent election, a majority 
vote exceeding that of his opponent by nearly 12,000. 


AKRON RUBBER MOLD & MACHINE CO, EXPANDS 
The accompanying illustration shows part of the new 
addition now being erected at the plant of The Akron Rub- 
ber Mold & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. Ground was broken 
for this extension about six months ago and the work has 





A CorNeER OF THE AKRON Rupper Motp & MACHINE Co.’s PLANT 


progressed steadily ever since. These additional quarters, 
with the installation of new machinery, will approximately 
double the present facilities of the company, which already 
cover more than 75,000 square feet of floor space. 

The new building will be of the most approved fireproof 
construction throughout, built of brick and tile, with saw- 
tooth roof, giving ample light in all parts of the structure. 
A new power house has also been built for heating the new 
plant, and as an auxiliary to the heating system of the pres- 
ent plant, hot water boilers of highest efficiency being 
installed. 

The other illustration is a view of the machine shop of the 
Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. that was taken during 
the middle of last October, which is significant, as its reflects 
a production condition not popularly supposed to have pre- 
vailed in the tire equipment business at this particular period. 
The company numbers among its patrons a great many of 
the largest rubber manufacturing concerns in this country 
and Canada, and its slogan, “Built right for right building,” 


is known to the tire manufacturer everywhere. 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES 
New officials at The Mason Tire & Rubber Co.’s plant, Kent, 
Ohio, include E. H. Gorsuch, formerly with the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., who has been appointed chief chemist to succeed 
James H. McGachan, and I. C. Monroe, appointed assistant 


superintendent. 


The advertising account of The Victor Rubber Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, has recently been taken over by The Akron Advertising 
Agency Co. The present extensive advertising campaign of the 
Victor company will be continued along new and original lines, 
which are confidently expected to attract nation-wide attention. 


Charles S. Spies, for some time in charge of the Philadelphia 
office of The Faultless Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, has severed 
his connection with that company and is now vice-president and 
sales manager of The Toycraft Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, which 
specializes exclusively in toy balloons for the trade and for 
advertising purposes. 
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J. D. Flanagan, formerly in charge of the development of 
tires, tubes and accessories of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
has resigned to accept the position of superintendent of The 
Rotary Tire & Rubber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, succeeding William 
Sherbondy, resigned. 


The Thor Tire & Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, has erected 
a building 200 by 35 feet in dimension to accommodate its rubber 
heel and mechanical department, and has started production. 

CLEVELAND NOTES 


The McElrath Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
raised its capitalization from $515,000 to $3,500,000. The plant, 
which is operated entirely by stockholders, expects to go into 
production about March 1, 1921, manufacturing “Track-Tread” 
cord tires. 


At a recent annual meeting, The Owen Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, elected as directors O. M. Dickison, W. J. 
Owen, W. R. Green and J. S. Green. Besides these directors, the 
present officers of the company are W. C. Owen, president; E. M. 
Blatz, vice-president, and W. I. Creese, secretary-treasurer. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST 
THE MID-WEST MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

7 November meeting of The Mid-West Rubber Manufac- 

turers’ Association was held at the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion, November 9 and was attended by 40 members. After lunch- 
eon, brief remarks were made by a number of those present, in- 
cluding: Walter B. Denman, Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. O. Schulze, Mississippi Valley Rubber Co., 
Iowa City, lowa; W. E. Wilson, Akron Rubber Mold & Machine 
Co., Akron, Ohio; V. E. Gustafson, Cleveland, western representa- 
tive, Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., and the Hunter Manufac- 
turing & Commission Co., New York City; R. T. Conant, Brighton 
Mills, Passaic Co., New Jersey; P. H. Ober, Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio; Edward S. Babcox, The India Rub- 
ber Review, Akron, Ohio; Edward F. Pfaff, The India Rubber 
World, New York City; Scott Kingwill, western representative, 
Tires, New York City, and J. B. Miller, Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

The following new members were elected: 

Recutar Mempers: Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mississippi Valley Rubber Co., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Associate MemMBers: Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, Inc., New 
York City; The Trade Press Co., publisher of Rubber, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

President J. T. Christie announced that the second annual 
meeting and banquet of the Association would be held on Decem- 
ber 14, at a place to be announced later, and appointed the follow- 
ing committee to make the necessary arrangements and provide 
entertainment: W. H. Stillwell, chairman, Allen Machine Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania; W. E. Wilson, Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio; T. J. Carroll, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 623 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Illinois; P. P. 
Parker, Parker Tire & Rubber Co., Indianapolis, Indiana; A. C. 
Eide, American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 111 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Illinois; J. B. Longini, Pittsburgh Valve 
Foundry & Construction Co., Chicago, Illinois; H. S. Vorhis, 
secretary, Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








MISCELLANEOUS MID-WESTERN NOTES 

Announcement is made of a change in the corporate name of 
Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, dealer in 
colors, minerals and chemicals, which will be known in future as 
Stresen-Reuter & Biser, Inc. The change in name does not 
indicate change in personnel and the past policies of the com- 
pany will be adhered to. The old officers remain, as follows: F. 
A. Stresen-Reuter, president; A. S. Proctor, vice-president; 


J. L. Biser, secretary and treasurer. The company has renewed 
its foreign connections and will import high grade lake colors. 

The Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Missouri, has estab- 
lished a branch office in the Marine Building, 209 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Illinois, with W. L. Filmer in charge, where a 
complete stock of the company’s products is carried. 

The Morse Chain Co. has opened a plant in Detroit to manu- 
facture sprockets for front end drives, including the Morse 
adjustment. The company will continue to manufacture chains 
and power transmissions at its main plant at Ithaca, New York. 
The Detroit plant will be under the general management of 
F. C. Thompson, with F. M. Hawley as chief engineer and C. B. 
Mitchell as factory manager. The sales and engineering offices 
are located at the new plant, corner 8th and Abbott streets, 
Detroit. 

R. R. Hayward has recently been promoted to general sales 
manager for the Premier Rubber & Insulation Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, with headquarters in Detroit, Michigan. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of The Wildman Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Michigan, was held at Lansing, Michigan, November 8, 
1920. Officers and directors for the coming year were elected as 
follows: W. W. Wildman, president and general manager; 
L. C. MacGregor, vice-president; J. C. McCabe, secretary; 
C. R. Twynham, treasurer. The directorate includes W. W. 
Wildman and L. C. MacGregor, both of Detroit; H. P. Orr, 
Lansing; J. C. McCabe, Bay City; and C. R. Twynham, Akron, 
Ohio. Work on the new million-dollar plant at Bay City, Michi- 
gan, is progressing in a satisfactory manner and a contract has 
been let for the main building, which is to be 165 by 365 feet, 
three stories and basement, of reinforced concrete. 

Zwebell Brothers Co., Miiwaukee, Wisconsin, manufacturer 
of high pressure retreading molds, sectional molds, rubber prod- 
ucts and accessories, has increased its capital from $15,000 to 
$300,000 to provide for expansion and take care of the growing 
demand for its tire repair equipment. The company is erecting 
a machine shop 60 by 100 feet at Schleisingerville, near Mil- 
waukee, which will be used for the manufacture of tire repair 
machinery. 

The She-boy Rubber Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
capitalized at $675,000 and expects to be in operation by March 1, 
1921, manufacturing rubber belting, rubber knee pads, automobile 
tubes, automobile inner tires, rubber boots and shoes with wooden 
soles. Officers are Leo Hofmeister, president and general man- 
ager; E. A. Hickey, secretary and office manager; Corty M. 
Halderson, treasurer and financial manager; Dr. Daniel F. Nauth, 
vice-president. The directorate includes Dr. A. W. Sieker, 
William Eickhoff, Robert Bellin, E. J. Larson, Alfred Halderson, 
Albert Suemnicht, and B. Brennan. The company has selected 
a factory site in Sheboygan, Michigan, where a plant is now in 
process of erection. The executive offices are at 176-182 Six- 
teenth street, Milwaukee. 

The Jefferson Rubber Co., Jefferson, Wisconsin, was incorpor- 
ated October 1, 1920, with a capitalization of $303,000, to manu- 
facture a highly specialized line of rubber products in addition 
to a specially constructed 30 by 3%-inch.cord and fabric tire and 
a general line of tubes. Directors of the company are: R. W. 


Lyons, C. R. Girton, William E. Taube, W. S. Henry, and W. 
F. Copeland. Its officers are R. W. Lyons, president; C. R. 
Girton, vice-president; William E. Taube, secretary; W. S. 


Henry, treasurer. Mr. Lyons was formerly connected with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado. Mr. Girton 
and Mr. Taube were also connected with the Gates Rubber Co. 
The Jefferson Rubber Co. has a factory site of fifteen acres in 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, and has begun surveying for the first unit 
of the buildings. It is expected that the plant will be finished 
and in operation by April 1, 1921. 
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The Kansas City, Missouri, branch of the Rubber Corporation 


from 21st street and Grand avenue to 


7 he 


sales 


America has removed 


larger quarters at 717-719 Wyandotte street Rubber Cor- 


America is a nsolidation of the and selling 


the 


the Empire Rubber & Tire Corporation, 


poration ol! 
rganizations of Tire Corporation, Rutherford, and 
New 


separate 


1 
Sterling 
Trenton, both in 


iersey the two manufacturit g ompanies remaining 


ind distinct. 


An appointment of interest to the rubber industry is that of 
\ E. Gustafson as direct sales representative covering the 
Middle West for the products of the mills controlled by Taylor, 
\rmitage & Eagles, Inc. and the Hunter 
Manufacturing & Commission Co., both 

f New York City 

Mir. Gustafson is well known in the 

or and accessories industry, as he ha 
een associated with the Firestone Tir 
& Rubber Co., Akron, as purchasing agent 
Previous to this connection he was for 
nany years secretary and sales managei 
of the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chi 

izo. He will represent Taylor, Armi- 
tage & Eagles, Inc., in the sale of tire 
fabrics and the Hunter Manufacturing & Ww © Gusrascen 
Commission Co. in the sale of sheetings, 
drills, Osnaburgs, and kindred fabrics used in the rubber 
industry 

Mr. Gustafson’s pleasant manner and agreeable personality 
have gained him a host of friends who predict success for him 


in his important new connections 


Sales representatives of the International India Rubber Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Indiana, recently appointed, include H. D. 
Brown, who will cover part of Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Wichita, Kansas; E. A. Bradley, 
whose headquarters are at Lincoln, Nebraska, and whose terri- 
Northern Kansas, all of Nebraska and Western 
part of Missouri; Ray L. who has 
cover Northern Illinois 
Fischer, who has been 


tory embraces 


lowa, as well as a Hause, 
been appointed sales representative to 
and the state of Wisconsin; and C. H 
with the company for some time and will continue to have head- 
quarters in Chicago and cover Michigan, Northern Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania and Western New York. 

R. J. Fitzgerald, for some time special sales representative of 
the International company, has been appointed assistant sales 
Mr. Fitzgerald was 
Tire & 


manager, succeeding C. H. Mayer, resigned. 


district sales manager for The McGraw 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


at one time 


Rubber Co., 

The board of directors of the Haywood Tire & Equipment Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, has increased the capitalization to $400,000, 
and has authorized the sale of $100,000 worth of common stock. 
This capital will be used to establish Haywood schools of tire 
surgery in all sections of the country, these schools being also 


agencies for the sale of Haywood equipment. 


The Marysville, Michigan, plant of the Athol Manufactur- 
ing Co., operating as a branch of the Massachusetts factory, 
exemplifies the most modern ideas of factory buildings and 
machine layout and ideal working conditions are said to be 
provided. C. J. Strobel is superintendent; T. G. Ralph, plant 
engineer; Leslie Moulton, office manager; and H. H. Upton, 
production and cost man 


THE MANUFACTURER OF THE “EVERYCHILD” RUBBER WADING 
bloomers described in our issue of August 1, is introducing the 
“Everychild” baby pants, of sheet rubber vulcanized in one piece, 
without stitching, strings, pins, or buttons.—Arthur Frankenstein 
& Co., 514 Broadway, New York City. 








THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
By Our Regular Correspondent 
LOS ANGELES NOTES 


Sikes temporary slowing up in the rubber trade throughout the 
country the Pacific 
slope than anywhere else. None of the mills just now is attempt- 
ing peak production, but all are reported busy and employing 
practically their full complement of workers. The mild weather 
on the Coast and the presence of an unusual number of tourists, 
especially in Southern California, have tended to keep up sales 
elsewhere. 


has, perhaps, been remarked less on 


of automobile tires, which have slackened A goo:l, 
steady demand for mechanical rubber goods is reported from the 
dealers in the chief cities, and prices are well maintained. 

The coast manufacturers rather welcomed than opposed the 
recent increase in transcontinental freight rates, as in some cases 
it has acted as a protection against competition from the East 
Mid-West. On _ the hand shipping interests are, 
with some success, prevailing upon many manufacturers on the 
\tlantic coast to ignore the $6.55 rail rate and take the $3 
rate from New York and other eastern points via the Panama 
Canal to Los Angeles in approximately eighteen days. Pacific 
Coast rubber manufacturers are not disconcerted by this situa- 
tion. They say that they will easily meet any competition, and 
just now labor conditions are very favorable owing to the influx 
of workmen from other parts of the country where industries 
have slowed up. These workmen usually prefer to work for less 
on the Pacific coast than elsewhere because of the mote generally 
favorable climate. 


and other 


Ground has been broken for the Pacific Coast plant of the 
United States Compression Inner Tube Co., of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
on its 12%-acre site in Burbank, Los Angeles County, California. 
The first spadeful of earth was turned by W. A. Blanchard, 
mayor of Burbank. Many representative business men of South- 
ern California witnessed the ccremony, as also A. J. Pennington, 
general factory manager; C. R. Privett, Pacific Coast distributor; 
and J. F. Scanlon, advertising manager. Mr. Pennington has 
just completed a factory for the company at Kittanning, Pennsyl- 
vania. The parent plant is at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Puncture- 
proof inner tubes will be made exclusively at the Burbank plant. 


Good headway is being made in the erection of the plant of 
the West Coast Asbestos Co. at Downey, California. The con- 
cern, which is a subsidiary of the E. M. Smith Rubber Co., of 
Los Angeles, will make rubber-asbestos articles and specialize in 
heavy oil and fire hose. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of California, Los An- 
geles, has curtailed production to 1,800 tires a day and the 
operating staff has been reduced to 2,000. The pay-roll runs over 
$50,000 a week, and two shifts are worked daily. Last month 
the cost of tire production was 8 per cent less in Los Angeles 
than in Akron. It is believed that the report recently circulated 
that the company was in financial difficulty was put out by stock- 
jobbers to frighten some of the several thousand stockholders in 
the southern California metropolis into parting with their shares 
at bargain prices. Very little stock was dislodged, it is said, 
although the quotation was forced down to about $80. 


A concern to be known as Edward Harris, Inc., has been or- 
ganized with offices at 1243 South Olive street, Los Angeles, to 
manufacture a full circle repair vulcanizer in which an air-bag is 
used. It is claimed that the vulcanizer does in 45 minutes work 
that ordinarily takes 3%4 hours, and virtually increases the ca- 
pacity of a shop four-fold. The concern, of which Mr. Harris is 
president, expects to have several hundred men at work in its 
new factory by January 1. 

E. S. Firestone, branch manager of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., entertained the Los Angeles Firestone tire dealers re- 
cently at a banquet in the Los Angeles Athletic Club. Talks 
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given by Mr. Firestone and his sales manager, Mr. 
Frieze. The get-together meeting was preliminary to the starting 
of an extensive advertising campaign. 

A salesroom and warehouse, 100 by 135 feet, is being erected 
on the southwest corner of Los Angeles and Fourteenth streets, 
Los Angeles, for the Henry B. Day Co., wholesale dealers in 
cotton goods and rubberized fabrics used in the automobile in- 
dustry. The building will cost nearly $100,000 and will be ready 
about January 1. 

President Adolf Schleicher, of the Samson Tire & Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, reports that the slowing down in the tire trade 


were 


has not affected his concern, which will start running night shifts 
December 1. The company has 600 agencies selling its products 
between Tia Juana, Mexico, and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
It has recently enlarged its West Pico street office, and added a 
new machine shop, 40 by 80 feet, and another 120-h.p. steam unit 
at its factory 

SOUTHWESTERN NOTES 

An attempt to ruin the cotton crop in at least part of southern 
California has been frustrated, according to J. P. Coy, horticul- 
tural commissioner of San Bernardino county, whose assistant, 
J. M. Peters, recently found three boll weevils in some cotton in 
a small box on the edge of a cotton plantation near Chino. It is 
believed by the commissioner that some one in the section indicated 
by the postmark, which is withheld by the authorities, jealous 
of the success of the California growers, had adopted this means 
for doing an astounding amount of damage to the cotton fields 
of California, thereby lessening the crop and advancing prices. 

“Don’t sell your cotton,” is the urgent advice of the Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association in a circular sent out to growers, 
who are told that an attempt is being made by strong interests 
to keep the price of the 1920 cotton crop at the lowest possible 
price for a long time to come. In order to finance those who need 
money the Association will arrange loans of $200 a bale. Growers 
are also advised to hold their cotton seed for more than $20 a 
ton, as it is worth more than that for fertilizing and is valuable 
as food for cattle. 

Tucson, Arizona, bankers have agreed to finance the marketing 
of the Santa Cruz county cotton crop. All cotton handled by 
the bank will be shipped to Galveston, graded and stored, sub- 
ject to selling orders from the planters. 

The Texas Motor Car Association, Fort Worth, Texas, an- 
nounces that construction on its Southland tire factory which 


was suspended during the war, has been resumed. . 


MISCELLANEOUS PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

William E. Duersten, vice-president and general manager of the 
Lehigh Tire & Rubber Co., and John N. Mowe, general sales 
manager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. have been recent 
visitors in San Francisco. 

Ray Thurman has been appointed western representative in 
charge of sales of the International India Rubber Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana, on the Pacific slope. Mr. Thurman is a 
successful newspaper advertising manager and acquired his 
knowledge of the automobile, motor truck and rubber business 
through his former connections with the Studebaker Corporation, 
the United States Motor Truck Co., and The McGraw Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

The Douglas Brothers, who conduct a repair establishment 
known as “The Tire Surgeon” at Bremerton, Washington, have 
been appointed distributors of “Savage” tires. 


THE MORATORIUM RECENTLY DECLARED IN CUBA BROUGHT 
about a very grave situation. Ecuador, Colombia, Chile, Uruguay 
and the Argentine, in fact practically every other Latin-American 
country, with the possible exception of Mexico, is undergoing a 
financial crisis with a subsequent fall in exchange. American 
exporters should obtain reliable credit information before accept- 
ing orders from Latin-American countries at this time. 


HAS 


A WELL-KNOWN CANADIAN PUBLICITY MAN 


ALPH W. Asucrort, formerly advertising manager of the 
United States Rubber Co., and now director of publicity of 
the Ames Holden McCready System, Montreal, Canada, is a man 
of varied experience and excep- 
tional ability. Cheshire, 
England, in 1875, he received his 
education in private schools and 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Eng- 
land. 
Graduating from college in 1889, 
he came to New York the follow- 





Jorn in 


ing year to act as private secretary 
to a railway president, which po- 
sition he held for five years. He 
then became interested in commer- 
cial journalism, export trade and 
In 1913 he joined the 
forces of the Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co., Limited, Mon- 
treal, as advertising manager, and 
did such excellent work that in 
1916 he was put in charge of the 
advertising and publicity for the United States Rubber Co. and 
its allied companies, with headquarters in New York City. This 
position he held with distinction for four years, building up an 
efficient advertising department numbering some eighty persons. 

Always a believer in Canada as a potentially self-contained 
industrial nation, Mr. Ashcroft was induced to resign his position 
with the United States Rubber Co. to take charge of the adver- 
tising and publicity of the Ames Holden McCready System. 
This organization includes Ames Holden McCready, Limited, 
manufacturers of leather footwear and jobbers of rubber, canvas 
and felt footwear; the Ames Holden Tire Co.; Ames Holden 
Felt Co.; Mount Royal Rubber Co.; Ames Holden Rubber Boot 
Co., and the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited. 

Mr. Ashcroft is a member of St. George’s Society, The Rubber 
Association of America, Association of Canadian Advertisers, 
Inc., Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Montreal Publicity 
Association, Lotos Club, New York Athletic Club, Engineers’ 
Club, Arts Club, Canadian Club, Montreal Club and Circum- 
navigators’ Club. 


advertising. 














Ratpo W. ASHCROFT 


CANADIAN NOTES 

Recent changes in personnel of the Ames Holden McCready 
System, Montreal, Quebec, include the appointment of W. M. 
\ngus as general sales manager. Mr. Angus has been identified 
with this company for many years and is well known to the 
trade, particularly in Quebec and the Maritime provinces. His 
offices will continue to, be located at 1221 Mount Royal avenue, 
Fast, Montreal. J. P. Quesnal, formerly assistant manager, will 
succeed Mr. Angus as manager of the Quebec division, with offices 
at the same address. 


George E. Black was recently appointed operating manager of 
H. H. Robertson Co., Limited, to succeed Charles McKenzie, 
who has been elected vice-president of the company. Mr. Black 
is a mechanical engineer and since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto has been engaged in important engineering 
work for the Ontario government. 





Tue Board of Trade Journal, Lonvon, SeptempBer 16, 1920, 
sums up the extent of the rubber trade of the Federated Malay 
States in 1919 to be greater in quantity than any other year, 
though not the greatest value, 106,453 tons being exported, valued 
189,079,236 Straits Settlements dollars (par value of dollar — 
$0.567 U. S. currency). The market for rubber was reported to 
be considerably more favorable in 1919 than in 1918, the fluctuation 
in prices being much less than in previous years. 
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THE WEAVER WHEEL ALINEMENT INDICATOR 


WwW" nN the wheels of an automobile are parallel, the wear on 
the wheels roll with no 

develops a thrust, or 

very If, for example, the 
one inch, the tires must be dragged 
Figuring upon this 


the tires is at a minimum since 


friction. Any deviation from this side 


“drag” 
front 


on the tires that is destructive 


wheels are out of true 


sideways three inches in every revolution 


basis, a 30-inch tire would be dragged sideways 168 feet in every 


mile that the car is driven 


cent of the 


Statistics show that from fifty seventy-five per 
cars being driven today have their wheels out of alinement to 
a greater or lesser degree, causing needless wear of tires and 
costing the motoring public much money. 

To show motorists and garage men easily and convincingly 


wheel conditions, the Weaver wheel alinement indicator has been 


created. This instrument will accurately record the misaline- 
ment of the wheels to the minutest fraction of an inch by simply 
over it 


wheel of the car t 
of two flat steel plates with roller 


driving one 
The instrument consists only 


between, the upper plate being accurately connected 


bearings 


which registers the movement of 


portable type, the car owner can 


with a recording mechanism 
the plate on the dial. With th 
slowly over the plate and a glance at the dial will 
wheels while the car is 
running alinement which 


run his cai 


show him the misalinement of the car 


in motion or, in other words, the true 


been impossible to record. 


absolutely 


is designed for installing in the 


it has heretofore 


The larger or stationary type 
passing in or out will 


an electric bell which rings 


runway of the garage so that cars pass 


over it. This type is equipped with 

















W HEEI DEVICE 


\LINEMENT 


if the wheels are out of alinement more than the minimum de- 


gree which the garage man chooses to establish. Ordinarily, it 
that 


the alinement 


misalinement is not 
so that the bell 
will not ring unless the misalinement is more than this or any 


The 


is considered three-eighths of an inch 


serious and indicator can be set 


minimum which the garage man chooses to establish. 


Weaver Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Illinois 


THE AIR BAG PROBLEM 


2 ie air bag possibly causes more troubl vulcanizer than 
any other article used in repair work 


e to the 


The average repairman 


does not stop to consider that the life of an air bag depends 
entirely upon how Vit is used, and consequently it is not given 
the proper attention and cars This makes it an impossibility 


to guarantee the air bag for any definite number of cures. 
Before the air bag is used, remove the valve core and inject 
about one-half pint of water. This can be done by pressing 


! and inserting the stem in a 


This 


the sides of the air bag together 


tank or vessel of water, and releasing the pressure. 


should be repeated about every ten cures, as the water generates 
steam, some of which escapes every time the air is released from 
the bag after a cure. 

The water in the bag keeps the gum tube soft and flexible. 
It prevents checking and cracking on the inside, which cause 
a bag to leak. 

It is advisable to have two sets of air bags of each size, one 
for straight side, and the other for clincher tires. The reason 
is obvious, as the contours of the two types of casings are 
entirely different. If the air bag is formed to the straight side 
tire and then used in a clincher type, it will have to change 
shape each time. This injures the tube and causes the bag to 
leak. 

Another important detail is fitting the bag in the casing. The 
size given on the outside of the casing does not always determine 
the size of air bag used. This is especially applicable to cord 
tires. If the air bag is too small and the next size is too large, 
it is better to use a smaller bag and pad it to fill out the casing 
properly, using one, two or even four plies of fabric if 
necessary. 

Pads can be made from pulled fabric, and can be used in- 
definitely. If the bag is too small and not padded to fit, it 
will expand beyond its limitations, breaking the fabric or caus- 
ing it to blow out. This will cause a spongy or porous cure, and 
the patch on the tire will wear off prematurely. Padding the air 
bag to insure a perfect fitting is a very essential part of the 
operation, if good results are to be expected. The time con- 
sumed is more than compensated for by the additiorial number 
of cures obtained. . 

{nother air bag abuse is forcing the bag in a casing too 
small for it. This will cause it to crush or pinch between 
the beads, breaking the gum tube inside and causing the bag 
to leak \ bag used in this manner has the appearance of 
being porous when tested. 

Often the repairman forgets to deflate the bag before releas- 
ing the clamps. The consequence is a blow-out in the air bag. 
This is the result of carelessness on the part of the user and not 
of faulty construction. 

\ir bags should be inflated to a uniform pressure at all 
times. If you are using 60-pound pressure in a 3%-inch bag, 
continue to use the same pressure and depend upon the pads 
to assist by filling out the casing to proper capacity. If you 
inflate to an abnormal pressure, it will strain the fabric, caus- 
ing it to crack and lessening the number of cures. 

Always soapstone the interior of all casings before inserting 
the air bag, otherwise it will stick and to remove without twist- 
ing or buckling will be impossible. This will cause it to break 
at the parts affected. 

Another suggestion that is important to the repairman is the 
inadvisability of leaving air bags in a flattened condition. All 
bags should be inflated after they are used. It is necessary 
to their longevity to retain their natural shape when not in use. 

Sometimes the repairman adopts the habit of cooling the air 
bag by throwing it in water. This hardens it and will cause 
it to crack or break quickly—Miller Tire Trade News. 


“TIRE SAVE” AND “JIFOID” 

“Tire Save” is a putty of about the consistency of bread dough, 
containing a high grade of Para rubber in its composition, as 
well as chemicals that produce vulcanization with exposure to 
air. Patches applied with “Tire Save,” it is claimed, become 
permanently vulcanized to the tube to which it is affixed. 

“Tifoid” is a self-healing cement for plugging leaks and punc- 
tures in single tube bicycle tires, without the use of either patches 
or plugs. This cement is put up in both tubes and cans. 

Both “Tire Save” and “Jifoid” are put out by the same manu- 
facturer.—National Rubber & Specialties Co., Chickering ave- 
nue and C., H. & D. Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


HE twice-adjourned coal strike finally materialized and oc- 
T casioned a general upset. The outlook for the rubber trade, 

however, was by no means so serious as in other industries, 
where much larger quantities of coal are used. Electric power 
is now largely employed in rubber works, and, although the 
supply was reduced by most municipalities, there was no total 
cessation and work was carried on much as usual. The time 
taken for the strike to mature naturally gave firms an opportunity 
to look after their coal supplies, so most of the works had reserves 
which they utilized with care. Had the strike extended over a 
longer period, short time would no doubt have become general, 
but this is rather looked for, owing to the general slackness in 
the trade. 


GERMAN COMPETITION 

A matter which some firms are seriously taking to heart is the 
rejuvenation of German competition. Not only are Continental 
tires and packings of the Klingerite type again in our market, 
but there is plenty of evidence that overseas orders, which have 
been prominent in recent years, are being withheld owing to the 
attraction of German offers at lower prices. This is a matter 
which is by no means peculiar to the rubber trade and it is the 
inevitable outcome of reduced production at higher pay which now 
characterizes all our industries and which the exhortations of 
our politicians and leaders of industry have so far failed to 
remedy. 

THE PROPOSED RUBBER CLUB 

A meeting attended by about forty was held at the Queen’s Ho- 
tel, Manchester, on October 8, to discuss this project. Mr. 
Brooking of the St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Limited, was 
in the chair. An important point brought out by the personnel 
of the attendance and the speeches was that so far the proposal 
had not received any active support from the leading manufac- 
tures with one or two exceptions. It appears that the India 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association imagines that the club, if 
formed, will become a focus of discussion of trade matters and 
thus poach on the preserves of this well established organization. 
Mr. Standring, honorable secretary pro tem., strongly combated 
this idea, the object of the club being, he said, to provide means 
for social intercourse, together with the discussion of matters 
relating to developments which affect the progress of the in- 
dustry. There seemed to be a diversity of ideas among those 
present, both as to the object and the scope of the movement. 
While some favored the idea of a permanent club house, others 
pointed out that most existing clubs with large memberships 
had difficulty in paying their way and that the contingent ex- 
penses of such a club house would far exceed what would be 
reasonably expected from members’ subscriptions, making a sub- 
stantial subsidy from the big manufacturers an imperative neces- 
sity. At the moment there was no evidence that such generosity 
would be forthcoming. Other speakers who favored the idea 
of a club advocated meetings once a month or so in a hired 
which case a moderate yearly subscription would 
cover all expenses. The chairman broached the question of 
the formation of a rubber institute on the existing 
scientific and technical institutes, but the idea found little sup- 
port and certainly the meeting as constituted could hardly be 
expected to deal intelligently at a moment’s notice with a pro- 
posal of such novelty and magnitude. Speakers who said they 
always read with interest the reports of the proceedings of The 
Rubber Association of America in THe INDIA RupBER Wor.p ex- 
pressed disappointment that no details of the constitution of the 
club were available for the meeting. The important matter as to 


room, in 


lines of 


who would or would not be eligible for membership was de- 
bated at some length, but no decision was reached. As it was 
obvious that there was among those present no general unanimity 
on the various points raised, it was decided to form a com- 
mittee to consider the whole matter and make a report at a further 
meeting to be called when the result of the London meeting would 
also be known. A committee comprising the following six was 
therefore appointed and held its first meeting immediately after 
the luncheon: J. H.C. Brooking, Dr. Betteridge, H. W. Hatton, 
H. Hewlett, F. J. S. Gray, L. Minton and J. Walwork, with 
Mr. Standring as honorable secretary. The London meeting 
was held on October 13 at Anderton’s Hotel, and a general 
discussion ensued on much the same lines as at Manchester. Mr. 
Standring, who presided, said that as far as anything had been 
decided, the intention was to have two centers, one at Manchester 
and one at London, with central control and meetings alternately 
at London and Manchester. It was emphasized by one speaker, 
as at Manchester, that if the club was to be a success it would 
be necessary to have the support of the leading manufacturers 
and he proposed that an expression of opinion should be sought 
from the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. The meeting 
had an advantage cver that at Manchester in hearing an account 
from H. H. Holland of the nature of the activities of The Rubber 
Association of America, whose hospitality he has enjoyed. In the 
event a provisional committee was appointed, consisting of For- 
dyce Jones, A. U. B. Ryall, Dr. P. Schidrowitz, A. B. Cooke, 
J. L. Lake, William Abbott and T. R. Buldock. 
R. & J. DICK, LIMITED 

In accordance with the present popular form of raising addi- 
tional working capital this well-known firm of balata manufactur- 
ers has made an issue of £250,000 eight per cent seven-year notes 
at 97 per cent. The present company was incorporated in 1908 
to take over the successful private company of the same name. 
The company owns a belting factory in the United States, and 
the boot department is carried on in numerous retail shops in the 
United Kingdom, as well as at the factories in Glasgow. As the 
assets of the company cover the principal of the loan over five 
times and the annual profits cover the interest over five times, 
the investment must be considered an attractive one by those who 
are in favor of such short term investments and do not anticipate 
a lower value for money in seven years’ time.. 


THE INDIA RUBBER & TYRE CO. 
This firm, which is located at Clower street, Salford, Man- 
chester, makes a specialty of rubber solution which it supplies to 
a considerable number of firms in the Manchester district that 
send their cloths out to be proofed and do the making up into 
garments at their own factories. The making of rubber solutions, 
or rubber cement, as I believe it is called in America, is not at 
all commonly. carried on as a special industry outside the rubber 
works proper and I do not remember having referred to it before 
in this correspondence. John Markus, the proprietor of the bus- 
iness, has the advantage of a life-long connection with the trade, 
having been manager of a proofing works at the early age of 
fifteen. Although the principal users of the rubber solution are 
the waterproof garment manufacturers, customers are also found 
in the bookmaking, millinery and hatting industries, the require- 
ments as to composition and strength not being similar in all 
cases. 
THE REVOLITE CO., LIMITED 

This concern, situated at Cambridge street, Bradford road, 
Manchester, and. mainly concerned with the manufacture of rub- 
ber heels and rubber composition soles, has been reconstituted 
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with a capital of £50,000 in 10-shilling shares. The directors are 
S. W. Copley, C. C. Webb and A. A. Mr. Copley, who 
is a man of wealth, a short time ago bought the Ramsden estate, 


Crosier. 


which covers a large part of the town of Huddersfield, from Sir 
James Ramsden, Baronet, for £1,300,000 and resold it to the cor- 
poration of the town, which is his native place, for the same sum 
Mr, Copley has only quite recently taken any financial interest in 
the rubber heel business 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 
Many naturally being lost in this country and on 


the Continent generally 


orders are 
by agents and representatives of Ameri- 
can firms, owing to the high rate of exchange. This is a matter 
that cannot be righted in a day and it may possibly be a couple 
of years before normal conditions’ are restored. It seems to be 
that American 


firms, oftener than not state prices in their own coinage, 


the fact houses, when quoting British and Con- 
tinental 
viz., dollars or cents, and leave either their agents or customers 
to take all the risk of the exchange going against them. This 
makes business almost impossible, particularly where the agent 
acts as a merchant, buying and paying for the goods he gets from 
the States. 
tinental quotations, that he, the agent, is to take the risk of two 
rates of exchange, It is probably the 
case that much more business would result if quotations were 


In many cases it means, especially if making Con- 
American and Continental 


made in the moneys of the country in which the goods were being 
sold, as it seems reasonably certain that manufacturers, particu- 
larly on the Continent, would rather pay a slightly higher price 
and have quotations in their own coinage. as it would put them 
in a position to fix the actual cost price of their goods. Refer- 
ence is made more particularly to raw materials or semi-manu- 
factured goods, such as reclaimed rubber, subject to periodical 
price changes, and not so much to manufactured goods having 
price lists exhibiting greater stability. 


THE GIANT PNEUMATIC 


The outstanding feature of the recent London commercial 
motor vehicle show was the giant pneumatic tire, seen in sizes 
inches Certainly here and there 
these seen on motor coaches and on some of 
the smaller industrial vehicles, but this is really their first general 
introduction to the public. Compared with America it may be 


said that these tires are still an unknown quantity, and it is not 


ranging up to ten diameter. 


tires have been 


surprising that controversy has arisen as to their potentialities. 
It seems to be established that they give greater tractive power, 
Further, a better average 
pace is maintainable over varying conditions of road surfaces. 
This point is not of such great moment here as in America, owing 
However that 


which is really only to be expected. 


to the higher average of good roads in Britain. 
may be, there is little doubt that even on good roads there is 
almost an entire elimination of the road shocks experienced with 
solid tires and this leads to a reduction in the maintenance costs of 
the chassis. One expert has expressed the opinion that the saving 
in this respect is equal to the extra cost of pneumatic over solid 
tires. Of course, while this may be eminently desirable in the 
case of the motor coach, it may be plausibly argued that for 
commercial haulage the extra expense would not be justifiable nor 
would it be desirable to run the risk of a puncture or a blow-out. 
It is probable then, that these tires will come into favor more 
slowly for road haulage than for passenger carrying. As it would 
not be feasible to inflate these big tires with a hand pump, 120 
pounds’ pressure being required, a power pump is provided, driven 
by the engine, with a pressure gage and sufficient flexible tubing 
to connect with the rear wheels. A year hence it will be possible 
to talk about the capabilities of giant pneumatics, especially as to 
whether they will stand up to heavy work under varying loads. 
In the case of one of our three-ton lorries the total weight when 
fully laden would be about six tons. 


With regard to the makers of these giant tires, the prominent 
exhibitors were The B, F. Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Bergougnan Tire Co., of Clermont-Ferrand, and 
the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. It must not -be imagined that 
the solid tire was in the background at the show. It was very 
much to the fore, and in the case of several well-known firms 
there were developments and improvements. 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 

Charles H, Clark, who presided at the annual meeting of this 
company, referred, as is customary with chairmen of important 
concerns, to the many difficulties with which they had been beset, 
arising out of the disturbed conditions prevailing, and then pro- 
ceeaed to announce increased profits of £249,000 against £200,000 
for the preceding year. He emphasized the generally accepted 
fact that the fall in the price of rubber is not due to any lessened 
demand for rubber goods, but that large prospective buyers are 
at the moment out of the market, owing to financial conditions, 
and this has caused supply to overtake demand. With regard to 
the restriction of output of rubber, he wished it to be clearly 
understood that this was only a temporary measure and one not 
taken with a view of increasing profits, but in order to save the 
industry from the continuance of losses which threatened to 
cripple it permanently, many estates already producing at a loss 
at the price to which rubber has fallen. This restriction of output 
is really intended to safeguard the increased output of the future, 
Mr. Clark contended. It follows, therefore, that instead of 
merely looking after their own interests as traders in general are 
said to do, the restriction in the output of rubber is really a phil- 
anthropic act conceived in the best interests of others. With re- 
gard to this point some evident misapprehension exists and it 
will be recognized as debatable. With regard to rubber man- 
ufactures, the fly in the ointment of cheap rubber is the popu- 
lar outcry for cheaper rubber goods, whether or not the rubber 
content amounts to 5 per cent or not. The fact that everything 
else, except the rubber in the goods, may be “up” is entirely 
ignored. 





THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXHIBITION 


The Fifth International Exhibition of Rubber, other Tropical 
Products and Allied Industries, to be held in Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London, England, in June, 1921, will certainly be an event 
of outstanding importance. Already upwards of thirty British, 
French and other governments have definitely signified their 
intention of participating, while several others have provisionally 
reserved space. Scientific bodies and commercial associations 
will be well represented and large spaces have been secured by 
leading producers, manufacturers, makers of machinery, mer- 
chants, etc. The demand for space is unprecedented. 

The following governments have taken space and are well 
ahead with their organization for effective propaganda: 


Belgium and Colonies Gold Coast 


Brazil Haut-Senegal Niger 
British North Borneo Haute Volta 

Dominica Ivory Coast 

Egypt Madagascar 

Fiji Mauritania 

France Niger (Military Territory) 


French Congo Portugal and Colonies 


French Equatorial Africa Sao Paulo 
French Guinea Senegal 
French Occidental Africa Trinidad 


Gaboon Virgin Islands 


Colonel Léon Osterrieth has been appointed general commis- 
sioner for the Belgian Government, and in the arrangement of 
the Belgian section he will be assisted by the well-known Congo 
explorer, Commandant Cayen. 

A special committee, working under the enterprising direction 
of W. S. D. Tudhope, Director of Agriculture, is collecting 
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exhibits representative of the achievements and possibilities of 
the Gold Coast and its dependencies. 

Arrangements for the participation of the British West Indies 
are under the supervision of Algernon E. Aspinall, C.M.G., 
O.B.E., secretary of the West Indies Committee. Trinidad was 
among the first of the islands to apply for space. 

Brazil will occupy the same large space as on previous occa- 
sions and the Sao Paulo Government has, as usual, taken a sepa- 
rate space for a special display. 

The exhibits shown by the various governments will embrace 
the interests not only of the rubber industry but of many other 
tropical products, such as oils and cotton, which are directly 
essential to the welfare of that industry, and of timbers, paper- 
making materials, foodstuffs, etc., which play a vital part in rubber 
developments. 

The exhibition has the cordial support of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of France, 
the West African sections of the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Federation of British Industries, the Geographical 
Society of Lisbon and numerous other commercial associations 
and scientific bodies. Among the firms which have secured space 
for exhibits are many prominent producers of raw materials, 
manufacturers of machinery, tools, compounding ingredients, etc., 
and leading merchants in tropical products and allied industries. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the overseas delegate, 
Miss Edith A. Browne, F.R.G.S., Exhibition Offices, 43 Essex 
street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH MOTOR 
TIRES 


By Mark Meredith 


ESPITE the fact that the price of raw rubber has shown heavy 

declines, there has been no reduction in the price of motor 

tires. On the contrary, apparently they are mounting. This is 

due in part to the high cost of cotton, and partly to the high 

cost of labor, as well as shipping and so forth. As to rubber and 
cotton, some of the great tire producers grow their own. 

But the greatest post-war development touches rim design. 
It is plain that at no distant date the straight-side American tire 
will become universal. As far as existing motor vehicles are 
concerned, the older types will continue to use clincher tires, be- 
cause the straight-side tire needs a different sort of rim. 

The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders’ sub-com- 
mittee concerned with tires, as well as the tire trade’s own or- 
ganization, has for a long time been dealing with the question 
of reducing the number of sizes of tires on the market. Some 
practical progress was made in this direction before the war. 
Much remains to be done, however, towards economizing cost 
and reducing the necessity for local agents carrying very large 
stocks of perishable goods.. The solution is to reduce the total 
number of tire sizes, and that rests largely with car designers. 

Perhaps the most significant development is the application of 
the pneumatic tire to utility vehicles, even of the 3!4-ton to 5- 
ton varieties. Before the war it would have been practically im- 
possible for pneumatic tires to be employed for this class of 
work. During the campaign, however, such tremendous strides 
were made in the evolution of exceedingly strong pneumatic tires, 
as notably those corded types produced by Palmer for aircraft, 
that there is now no difficulty in providing the strength necessary 
for carrying heavy vehicles and their loads and for transmitting 
the power necessary to propel them. As to cost, we are not in 
the experimental stage. There has been for a long time in 
progress in America a big development in this direction, and the 
results are being followed with the closest attention by the trans- 
Atlantic industry. Under the heading of economy, the pneumatic 
tire applied to the heavy utility motor vehicle comes out well 
on top. It enormously reduces shock, economizes road wear and 


tear to a remarkable extent. It goes a long way towards solving 
the problem of vibration occasioned by the continuous passage 
of such vehicles up and down thoroughfares flanked by houses. 

Manufacturers are, therefore, making every preparation for 
building utility motor vehicles of the heaviest sizes to be equipped 
with pneumatic tires. Moreover, British tire manufacturers have 
now devoted more than a year to experiments in this connec- 
tion, with the result that they feel confident that the time has 
arrived at which they can also standardize such tires and guar- 
antee the results. 

Thus, at the time that the roads of Great Britain are being 
taken in hand by the government at the motorists’ expense, we 
have the welcome prospect that in future a large proportion of 
utility motor vehicles will not destroy them at the rate they have 
done in the past. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN EUROPE 
By a Special Correspondent 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ee gpeaene EXPORTS of rubber from London to the United States 
during the nine months ended September 30, 1920, totaled 
$30,259,702, as against $13,863,539 in the corresponding period 
in 1919. Attention may be drawn to the striking fall in the 
value of raw rubber exported from London in September, 1920, 
which was only $17,666 as against $590,005 in September of the 
preceding year. 

Among the articles imported from the United States into Liv- 
erpool during the years 1918 and 1919, the following were listed 
under nondutiable goods: 





1918 1919 
—— - lon on a, 
' Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Non-DutTiaBLe Goons 

Airplanes, airships, balloons, and 

BETES GE cvccvcovecastseeseecocsus esse 95,908,309 $8,885,265 

Rubber: . 

Boots and shoes........... dozen pairs 6,372 254,774 32,502 271,512 

Tires and tubes and accessories....... een emi dailided Jains 219,893 

Manufactures, ©. €. 8... ccccrescece i ee rr 957,046 

Waste and reclaimed.......centals ee 6,330 98,678 

Gutta-percha, crude... .hundredweight 9,498 703,676 752 62,159 


Exports of crude rubber from Liverpool to the United States 
in 1919 were 7,247,838 pounds, valued at $2,985,350, as against 
191,186 pounds, valued at $49,230 in 1918. 

Recent reports from Great Britain contain an account of an 
extraordinary general meeting of the The Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, held in London, September 11, 1920, for the pur- 
pose of considering a resolution to increase the capital to £20,- 
000,000 by the creation of 2,500,000 one-pound shares, and a 
further resolution to capitalize £7,500,000 and pay a bonus of 
three pounds free of income tax to the ordinary shareholders by 
the allotment of one-pound shares to that amount. 

A. L. Ormrod, who presided, announced that the increase in 
capital stock would provide the company with authorized capital 
more than sufficient for the capitalizing of £7,500,000 and the 
payment of the proposed bonus. Sir Henry Dalziel seconded 
the resolutions, which were carried unanimously, thereby nearly 
trebling the company’s capitalization, which is now approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

The Waste Trade Journal, 150 Lafayette street, New York 
City, has opened offices at 32 Great Tower street, London, 
E. C. 3, England, in order to give its readers more efficient 
service. A competent reportorial staff has been engaged to 
gather news concerning the cotton, rubber and other industries 
of interest to its readers, and special facilities for advising and 
assisting the trade with regard to foreign business have been 
made available. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., sporting goods dealers, have removed 
from Buchanan street to their new quarters at 335 Sauchiehall 
street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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FRANCE During 1919 the imports of manufactured rubber goods totaled 
Our French contemporary, Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha, and Industrial Commission granted licenses to the value of 


announces that Dr, David Spence, the well-known rubber chemist 
and authority on accelerators, will collaborator. 
Dr. Spence is vice-president and general superintendent of the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Société Méridionale de Caoutchouc, at Arudy 
Pyrénées), with a capital of 3,000,000 francs, has been formed 
to manutacture The 
Filleul and Disson 

Société Le Caoutchouc Industriel du Sud, at 2 bis, rue de la 
Riboti, Nice (Alpes-Maritimes), is capitalized at 350,000 francs. 
The director is M 

Willig Ottoz, 
heels various other rubber articles. 

FRENCH RUBBER IMPORTS 

According to an official publication, France imported during 


be a regular 


( Basses- 


goods directors are Messieurs 


rubber 


Letainturier 


et at Aubervilliers (Seine), will manufacture 


soles, and 


1919, 32,453 tons of crude rubber compared with 19,927 tons 
in 1918. The amounts for the past year were derived as fol- 
lows: 3,235 tons from Brazil; 12,638 tons from England; 517 


1,006 
6,442 


tons 
tons 


tons from French Congo; 321 tons from Senegal; 


from West Africa; 8,294 tons from the East Indies: 











40,200,000 Finnish marks. 
NORWAY 
The statistics of Norway’s imports of rubber manufactures 
for the January-June period of 1920 are herewith given, together 
with those of 1914. The official figures are quoted in weight: 


January- January- 

June, 1914 June, 1920 
Soles, rings, and matting, etc............ kilos 438,095 103,248 
Galoshes puceueetntsewhseas ..-kilos 285,718 57,554 





RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRANCE 


TATIsTICS of rubber imports and exports of France during 
1913, 1918 and 1919 are given in Table I, the weights in 
metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds, and the values in francs and dol- 
lars. Table II shows the values, in francs and dollars, of rubber 
exports to and imports from the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, and Argentina in 1919. 
Out of a total of 17,441 tons of crude rubber, 11,286 tons, 
valued 79,457,000 francs ($10,884,522), came from Great Britain, 
no imports from the United States being given in the French 





from other countries. The total value was 216,130,000 francs. 
TasLe I 
1913 1918 1919 
A... - ——\ ee — -——SN a 
Metric Tons Francs Dollars Metric Tons Francs Dollars Metric Tons Francs Dollars 
IM PorTS . 
Rubber 
Crude 17,441 122,783,000 $23,697,119 18,974 133,578,000 $23,853,214 30,698 216,113,000 $29,604,522 
Manufactured 3,326 44,386,000 8,566,498 6,438 112,851,000 20,151,964 13,022 270,227,000 37,017,397 
Exports 
Rubber 
Crude 16,687 75,537,000 14,578,641 2,564 18,050,000 3,223,214 9,910 69,770,000 9,557,534 
+ em 6.930 100,288,000 19,355,584 4,177 95,882,000 17,122,857 11,163 225,851,000 30,938,493 
TABLE II 
United States Great Britain Italy Spain Argentina 
ane Ses Pees ate a A _sciamamannesappiammaniii, a 
Francs Dollars Francs Dollars Francs Dollars Francs Dollars Francs Dollars 
ImPorRTs 
Rubber, and manufactures of 
Se .cendu Gee -sesees 79,457,000 $10,884,522 ae ee ee ee ee ee 
Manufactured . 76,977,000 $10,544,795 186,581,000 25,559,042 2,434,000 a 8§eamees | aedeews © <atekee” So dameeen 
Exports 
Rubber goods 42,003,000 5,753,836 11,332,000 1,552,329 12,080,000 $1,654,795 3,822,000 $523,563 
TABLE III 
Rhenish Provinces, 
Occupied Territory Other Germany Totals 
—_ - —— --~- -—--——- aa, ape —_—\————_— - [ee cag ame natinn ——— 
Metric Tons Francs Dollars Metric Tons Francs Dollars Metric Tons Francs Dollars 
Exports 
Rubber goods 1,407 25,224,000 3,455,342 150 3,098,000 424,384 1,557 28,322,000 3,879,726 
11,772 tons, valued 221,134,000 francs. These goods were _ statistics. Of the imports of manufactured rubber Great Britain 


chiefly of American origin 
BULGARIA 
In the list of goods which may be imported into Bulgaria 
without previous authorization are: Erasers for school use, rubber 
tubing, belting and articles of rubber or gutta percha, excepting 
motor tires other than for motor lorrics and omnibuses. 
DENMARK 
The volume of imports and exports of rubber from Denmark 
for 1918, 1919, compared with 1913, is 


Imports 


as follows: 
Exports 


A - an iY ae ——--. 
1913 1918 1919 1913 1918 1919 
Rubber 
Raw tons 1,15 59 Tae .e6ace 4 “éeeee s0see 
Manufactures 10,126 614 20,681 —- anes 
FINLAND 


During the period from January 1 to July 31, 1920, out of 
applications for licenses to import into Finland rubber and rub- 
ber products to the value of 63,100,000 Finnish marks (Finnish 
$0.193 at normal exchange) the Finnish Trade 


mark = equals 


supplied 9,214 tons, valued 186,581,000 francs ($25,559,042), while 
the United States sent 3,469 tons, worth 76,977,000 francs ($10,- 
544,795). 

Great Britain was France’s best customer for rubber goods 
as well as her chief source of supplies of crude rubber. French 
exports to Germany during 1919 are given in Table III, the 
trade with the Rhenish Provinces, occupied by the Allied Armies, 
and that with other Germany being shown separately. 

The condition of trade in rubber goods between France and 
the United States during and after the war is shown by the fol- 
lowing statistics of the invoiced value of rubber exports declared 
at the Paris consulate general for shipment to the United States 
during 1918 and 1919: 


1918 1919 
India rubber scrap..............6+: $34,413 $280,448 
Rubber goede 22. ccctsccccccccccess 52,575 eeeeoee 


Factories handling rubber goods are among those which have 
taken the longest to recover their former activity. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 
By a Special Correspondent 


HE Austrian rubber industry faces a crisis with the coming of 
=z the winter. Austrian rubber manufacturers complain that 
they have not received the foreign support promised to them by 
the reparation commission and that production becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. The exchange rate of the Austrian crown is still de- 
clining and makes it impossible to buy raw materials, without 
which no manufacturing for export can be attempted. Coal also 
is very scarce and it is quite well known that some manufacturers 
have taken to smuggling coal in wagon lots to keep their factories 
going. Every decline in the price of the crown of course brings 
about a further increase in the cost of all articles. The number 
of unemployed is increasing because factories have to close down. 
Experts who have studied the situation are of the opinion that the 
Austrians are somewhat to blame for their present situation. The 
nation is slow in getting under way again and being deprived of 
many of its natural markets by the peace treaty, recuperates only 
slowly. 

GERMAN MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS UNSATISFACTORY 

The automobile industry, which is promising well at the moment, 
is still hampered much by the governmental attempt to control 
luxuries. During the height of the summer when the automobile 
industry should be most busy the factories were working with a 
reduction of 30 and more per cent of their capacity, which nat- 
urally has a very depressing effect upon the demand for tires and 
other rubber accessories. Also the bicycle industry has been 
quieter than usual. 

The rubber industry reports a further increase in the cost of 
production, caused principally by increases in wages which, how- 
ever, seems to have been counterbalanced by an improvement in 
the working methods. The working hours are set at 48 hours 
per week during the height of the summer. Reductions, however, 
have taken place to 40 hours in some instances. 

The general public is still determined not to buy at the present 
high prices and a real recovery can only be expected after the 
prices have come down to a more favorable level, an event which 
may not be deferred much longer. 

Another contributory cause to the present economic depression 
is the uncertainty about the final outcome of the taxation meas- 
ures which are now under consideration. With large confiscations 
of personal property ahead of the taxpayer, manufacturers and 
consumers alike are inclined to go rather slow and there is a 
visible tendency to keep transactions to as low a level as possible. 

CRUDE RUBBER 

While Germany only a few months ago had difficulty to secure 
all the rubber required for its rubber industry, there has been 
noticeable during the last weeks a steady decline in the demand, 
with the result that prices have slumped in Hamburg. This 
is the more surprising as during the same time the exchange rate 
of the mark has declined again, which as a rule has led to an 
increase in the price of all imported materials. Lack of occupa- 
tion in the rubber factories no doubt is the principal cause of the 
present depression in the German raw rubber market, but it seems 
that the comparatively heavy purchases of rubber importers dur- 
ing the beginning of the year is a contributory cause. Most rub- 
ber is sold at present f. o. b, store in Hamburg. Reclaimed rubber 
of American origin is offered for delivery four to six weeks from 
date of order. Very little American reclaimed rubber is at present 
in stock in Hamburg, but the demand is not very large. 


TRADE NOTES 


The German industry is apparently tired of being made the 
scapegoat for everything that goes wrong in modern Germany. 
Socialistic government in Germany does not seem to be successful 
and judging from the temper of a meeting of participants in the 
last Leipsic Fair the patience of the industry seems to have been 


severely tried. A resolution was passed during this meeting call- 
ing upon the Government to discontinue the system of crippling 
industrial enterprise in Germany by doing away with the export 
restrictions and the various other institutions destined to regulate 
trade and industry. If the Government is not prompt in taking 
the hint, action on the part of the industry was promised at the 
meeting and something like an employers’ strike has been pro- 
posed as a remedy. 

The recent extraordinary meeting of the Hannoversche Gummi- 
werke Excelsior A. G., in Hannover-Limmer, was interesting for 
the information given to the shareholders about the operation of 
the large works of that firm and the development of the rubber 
industry in Germany generally. The company has been compelled 
to buy coal from America to keep going and the director pointed 
out that consequently no difficulties were expected from the fuel 
shortage in the future. The capacity of the establishment was 
considerably extended during the last year and the total turnover 
of the firm has been increased. This is due partly to a larger 
production but also to the higher prices that were obtained. The 
management expects that the depression which has been noticed 
during the second half of this year will now pass off. While it 
lasted it found expression in the beginning in cancellation of 
orders and later on in a practical cessation of new business. The 
company has been compelled to make reductions in the price of 
many of its principal lines, to bring these in conformity with the 
existing prices on the international markets. The supply of Ger- 
man coal is expected to continue small. 

The Ostdeutsche Gummi Industrie Hermann Mattern, Koenigs- 
berg in Prussia, has changed its name to Ostdeutsche Gummi In- 
dustrie Heinrich und Paul Winterberg. 

The Hannoversche Gummiwerke Excelsior Akt. Ges. Hannover 
has increased its capital from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 marks. 


SOME EUROPEAN RUBBER MARKETS’ 
DENMARK 
NLY three plants in Denmark are engaged in the manufac- 
O ture of rubber goods, and these concerns, according to 1914 
statistics, employed 114 men and 115 women, and produced 
goods valued at 1,800,000 crowns (1 crown = $0.268), specified as 
follows: Bicycle tires, 810,000 crowns; tires for automobiles and 
motorcycles, 85,700; inner tubes, 38,000; general rubber goods, 
567,600; finer grades of rubber manufactures, 110,000; rubber 
linen, 30,000; and rubber clothing, 113,000 crowns. As will be 
seen from the above, the main production is that of bicycle tires, as 
a large percentage of the population in Denmark uses the bicycle. 
Included under “general rubber goods” are elastic ribbon, rubber 
matting, rubber soles, etc., and by “finer manufactures” is meant 
special technical and hygienic articles. Rubber clothing includes 
principally caps and coats. Imports for domestic consumption 
in 1913 amounted to 6,289,000 crowns. 

There is a good market for rubber goods in Denmark, and dur- 
ing the last two years the importation of tires has steadily in- 
creased, with American tires very much in demand. The reason 
is given that American are superior to English, French, or Italian 
makes. The general terms of payment are 3 months’ credit or 2 
per cent discount within 30 days. If an extensive trade is to be 
built up, credit terms should be granted or payment not made 
obligatory until delivery of goods in the Copenhagen free port. 

SWITZERLAND 

During 1919 the Swiss imports of raw and scrap rubber reached 
4,477 quintals (984,940 pounds), valued 3,204,133 francs ($608,- 
397), as compared with 1,362 quintals (299,640 pounds), valued 
1,178,651 francs ($208,179), for the previous year. 

According to the last military census, there are 15,000 auto- 
mobiles and 2,000 motor trucks in Switzerland. Clincher tires are 
generally used, but owing to the importation of hundreds of 


1 From Commerce Reports No. 224, September 23, 1920. 
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American motor cars the demand for straight-side tires is con- 
stantly increasing. The sources of supply for rubber tires are 
France, Italy, England and the United States, in their relative 
order. Solid tires are manufactured in Switzerland and imported 
principally from France and Italy 

Swiss imports of rubber and rubber goods during 1919 as com- 
pared with 1913 and 1918, follow: 


Classification 1913 1918 1919 
Tubes, hose, pipes without internal layers of 
other materials on sesee «+++ $30,967 $43,584 $147,793 
Tubes, hose, pipes with internal layers of 
other materials .. 1,007,358 358,956 1,986,313 
Strips, sheets, plates, plugs, et¢ without 
layers of other materials 87,578 81.890 1,305,967 
Plates, rings, strips, etc., with internal lay 
ers of metal or textile materials 7 203,657 119,086 716,280 
Footwear ..... 80,674 19,741 248,693 
Fabrics combined with india rubber for in 
dustrial use 49,553 70,689 87.165 
India rubber or gutta percha applied to fab- 
rics or other materials; waterproof sheeting 60,795 12,146 60.092 
Articles for india rubber or gutta percha 
n.¢. s . 290,716 121,637 231,547 
In the first four classes in the foregoing table France supplied 
the greater per cent of the shipments. Great Britain and Italy 


also figured in this trade, but the part played by the United States 
However, in the rubber footwear trade the United 
The value of shipments from the 


was small 
States led, followed by Austria 
United States amounted to $177,691 

Market for rubber boots is not favorable, but rubber shoes find 
These goods are imported from America, France, 


a ready sale 


England, and Italy. This year a great many rubber shoes were 
These, although very cheap, are of excellent 


In pre-war 


supplied by Austria 
quality and of a style well liked by the people here. 
days Russia and Germany were the principal sources of supply. 

Electricity and motors have diminished the use of many mechan- 
ical goods; leather is easily obtainable here, and rubber belting 
is, therefore, little if ever used. There were no imports of rubber 
belting in 1918 and 1919. In 1913 the total value of imports 
reached $3,570. Metal is generally used here for packing purposes 
in preference to rubber 

Goods classed as “other rubber goods” are supplied by France, 
Italy, England, United States, Germany, and Austria, and the 
market conditions are good for most of them. These articles are 
distributed by jobbers, retailers, and commission agents. Pay- 
ments are generally effected by consignment, f. 0. b., or cash with 
order. 

Gabardines and rainproof cloth, such as oilskins, etc., of special 
styles, are worn here; but as a rule rubber clothing is little used 
in Switzerland 

There are five factories in Switzerland manufacturing cables 
Wire is greatly used, but this article 
has to be of a special construction, with insulation consisting 
chiefly of paper. The Italian firm of Pirelli makes the Swiss 
specification, and most of the wire sold here is obtained from this 
The Swiss Government is the principal buyer of wire 


and rubber-insulated wire 


concern. 
and cables, and bids must be submitted for contracts. 

Regarding rubber soles and heels, as leather is cheap in Switzer- 
land substitutes are in little demand, but soles to be nailed on 
are salable if cheap enough. As concerns round heels and leather 
center heels, very cheap qualities are mostly in use 

Cheap rubber toys are imported from England, France, and 
chiefly from Germany. During 1920 a great many toys have been 
imported from the latter country at very low prices. Toys im- 
ported from these countries appeal to the people because of their 
design. Imports from the United States are small. 

Friction tape manufactured in Switzerland is of a poor quality. 
American tape is preferred, and would find a ready sale if de- 
liveries could be made within a reasonable time. 

As concerns druggists’ sundries, market conditions are very 
favorable. Sponges, syringes, hot-water bottles, tubing, etc., are 
in good demand. These articles are imported mostly from Eng- 
land, America, France, Italy and Germany. 








UNITED KINGDOM 

The total number of rubber workers in the United Kingdom in 
January, 1920, was estimated at 71,000 (37,000 males and 34,000 
females). In these figures are included a small proportion of 
rubber workers employed at establishments other than india rub- 
ber manufacturing plants. 

In April, 1919, the number of firms engaged in all branches of 
the india rubber manufacturing industry, including the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods, was 464, according to the Ministry of Labor. 

With reference to the marketing of belting, hose, packings and 
similar goods, the usual method of supplying is through the me- 
dium of rubber factors, or companies, selling engineering supplies. 
There is a substantial amount of business, especially rubber belt- 
ing, which is done direct with the larger plants, and there is also 
a market for rubber goods with manufacturers of articles who use 
a certain amount of manufactured rubber goods as a component 
part of their production. 

The total imports of rubber boots and shoes reach a large fig- 
ure, but an increasing production in British plants is expected. 
British firms usually sell such goods, including canvas shoes with 
rubber soles, and plimsolls, on open account, and as a rule to the 
wholesalers, who in turn seil them at an agreed selling price to 
the retailer. 

There is not a heavy demand for druggists’ sundries in this 
market, but there is said to be a chance for the sale of American 
bathing caps. American rubber soles and heels are too expensive, 
and due to the difference in styles, rubber clothing is practically 
all of domestic make. However, there is a market for hard- 
rubber goods, since the bulk of the trade was formerly in German 
hands. 

The imports of raw and manufactured rubber for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1920, as compared with like periods of 
1919 and 1913, were as follows: 

: January-July 

— a 





—— — = 

Kind of rubber 1913 19194 1920 
SE cntctcbuadiiarvne tes exten eueks $66,627,392 $73,443,905 $76,934,241 
Boots and shoes.......... 323,889 ,673 2,494,144 
Tires and tubes............ aa 8,444,837 4,109,905 15,061,257 
Other manufactures of rubber....... 2,121,496 1,457,263 2,164,118 





a Full statistics for 1919 have as yet not been published. 

Of the imports of rubber manufactures, excluding tires, tubes, 
waterproofed apparel, and boots and shoes, the 1916 imports 
amounted to $4,714,137, of which total the United States supplied 
$4,334,382; the 1917 imports reached $2,299,445, with the share of 
the United States amounting to $2,048,810; and in 1918 the United 
States furnished this class of goods to the value of $1,126,910 out 
of a total import valued at $1,297,796. 

CONDITIONS IN THE SCOTTISH RUBBER TRADE 

The rubber manufacturing industry of the Glasgow consular 
district is of considerable importance, there being five concerns 
thus engaged, employing approximately 2,200 people. Their prod- 
ucts are chiefly mechanical goods, such as packings, hose, belting, 
etc., although one concern produces tires and a second waterproof 
clothing 

With the exception of bicycle and motorcycle tires, all rubber 
tires used in the district are received from other districts in the 
United Kingdom or are imported from other countries. The 
imported tires are chiefly of American origin and are estimated 
to comprise about one-third of the total in use at the present 
time. Tires are distributed through agents of the manufacturers, 
jobbers in accessories, garages, etc., and the usual terms of pay- 
ment are five per cent discount for payment in seven days, two 
and one-half per cent for monthly settlement or 30 days net. 

There is not a large demand for rubber boots and shoes here, 
due to the fact that they are not as commonly worn as in the 
United States. Dealers as a rule carry only small stocks; in fact, 
some retail shoe dealers do not handle them at all. The majority 
of these goods are imported chiefly from the United States and 
are handled by agents in much the same manner as are tires. 
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Industrial rubber goods are produced in the district, much of the 
local consumption being of domestic origin. A considerable quan- 
tity of this class of manufactures is exported. 

American rubber goods have a very satisfactory standing in the 
Glasgow market, but there is a tendency on the part of the con- 
sumer to buy domestic goods when they are obtainable, and at 
an equal price. American tires, rubber boots and shoes, and drug- 
gists’ sundries are all well known and meet with a good demand. 
In other lines local competition is stronger, and foreign products 
meet with less success. 





FOREIGN TARIFFS 
COSTA RICA 
La Gaceta, of Costa Rica, for July 8 contains a copy of a law 
dated July 6, 1920, whereby the Government is authorized to 
double the import duties on certain goods. Among these are 
listed rubber-bulbed scent sprayers, which formerly were taxed 
at 2 colones per kilogram, and elastics and garters, formerly 
taxed at 2 colones, 50 cents per kilogram. 
AUSTRALIA 
The Department of Trade and Customs, Australia, impose a 
general tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem on imports of flexible 
cotton-braided cable, containing rubber, or covered with rubber 
and cotton tape. British preferential tariff on this item admits 
these goods free. 
BRAZIL 
The Belgian Government will henceforth be granted a rebate 
of 20 per cent by Brazil on customs duties of seven Belgian 
staples including certain rubber manufactures noted in Article 
1033 of customs tariff. On all these articles, including several 
others, the United States enjoys a similar rebate. 
LATVIA 
Recent additions to the Latvian import tariff (as cited by the 
British consul at Riga) include waterproof overcoats, taxable 
at 5 per cent ad valorem, and rubber footwear, on which a duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem is levied. 
SWITZERLAND 
Further relaxations of the Swiss export restrictions authorize, 
by a decision of the Swiss Federal Department of Public 
Economy issued September 14, 1920, the exportation of certain 
articles under a General Export license. Item No. 529 on the 
list includes articles of rubber and gutta percha, not previously 
mentioned in the Swiss Customs Tariff. 





IMPORTS OF RUBBER TIRES INTO SOUTH AFRICA 
The value of all rubber tires, including inner tubes, imported 
into the Union of South Africa during the years 1918 and 1919, 
was as follows: 








From— 1918 1919 From— 1918 1919 
United Kingdom.$1,090,066 $963,903 Japan .......-- $10,873 $3,319 
ere 44,875 242,288 United States.. 548,562 714,719 
BEE <écesans 76,983 400,703 —- - — 

Italy 50,822 78,313 Bet cccces $1,822,181 $2,403,245 


The customs duty on rubber tires imported into South Africa 
is 20 per cent ad valorem. A rebate of 3 per cent is granted on 
the products or manufactures of the United Kingdom and recip- 
rocating British colonies. In 1919 there were 9,000 motor cars 
of all descriptions registered in the Cape Province, most of which 
were of American make, consisting of the lighter and medium- 
priced cars. There were also registered at that time 4,117 motor 
cycles. 

A list of importers of automobiles and accessories in Cape 
Town can be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or its district or cooperative offices by referring to 
file No. BE-6004.—Commerce Reports, October 11, 1920. 





JAPANESE RUBBER STATISTICS 
Rubber and rubber goods appear for the first time among the 
list of principal exports from Japan to the United States in 1919; 
shipments were valued at $1,598,469, as against $14,569 in 1918 
The following figures give the value of imports of crude rubber 
and gutta percha into Japan during 1919, and the leading countries 
of origin: 


Articles and countries of origin. Value. 
India rubber and gutta-percha, crude.............. $8,656,050 


EE EE 5. 494-0:4.606 00a cobudbarasyiseuias 205,687 
SO ENED cn edncceescescavesncecess ens 7,912,647 
SD. CEE cc nbede ds ectvencsonressseceusgan tee 1,775 
Co DED, cocsccecqeccocceeosseseeresees 356,729 
SED, GEE 6.050 0 0:40 60k6 006600 s008s0ee cusses 151,174 
CGT GUID cccceccccsccrconseceseéense - 8,038 





RUBBER TRADE OF THE BELGIAN CONGO 

Rubber has long been a standard export of the Congo, but 
the first cultivated plantations in the colony came of age to be 
profitably worked only in 1914. These new plantations should 
add greatly to the commercial value of Congo rubber exports, 
as the rubber trade gives preference to cultivated rubber over 
the wild products. The withdrawal of Russia from the rubber 
market and the diversion of native labor from the gathering 
of rubber to the gathering of oil products have hindered develop- 
ment in the field of rubber exports, as has also the lack ot culti- 
vated plantations in the Congo. In spite of these difficulties, the 
situation has begun to improve, and further increases in exporta- 
tion can be expected for the future. The following figures show 
the exports of rubber since 1912: 


Year Value 

1912. ....+-long tons 3,454 $6,712,182 
St ah és wie 6.0: x RAKE Cen esa oes 3,567 3,416,693 
rc ek 2'213 2'052,279 
i daunsueondsaedeshesdehand 2,144 2,144,163 
ae th wlhhed dest dae we eee 2,969 3,373,090 
SOU oGt ni vcd sdb bavacdsuanans 3,700 3,918,894 





THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 
By a Special Correspondent 

[" would seem that experience, resulting from previous disas- 

trous attempts at valorization, is of no profit to those anxious 
for the welfare of rubber in Brazil. The Revista Commercial, 
Industrial e Agricola do Paré, the organ of the Associagao Com- 
mercial do Para, publishes a report by Amando Mendes of his 
trip to Rio de Janeiro, as delegate of the association, to lay 
before the authorities there a plan of intervention by the Gov- 
ernment through the Bank of Brazil, in the aid of the local 
rubber market. The delegate was well received, but his plan was 
not thought much of and intervention was flatly refused. 
In an earlier issue of the Revista, R. C. M. da Costa very frankly 
said that the trouble with the Brazilian rubber industry was 
the aversion to any methodical undertaking; ignorance, lack of 
perseverance, unwillingness to get out of the rut; a tendency to 
take what nature gives without expending creative energy—all 
of which leads to that frame of mind where the people wish to 
improve their lot by cursing the scientific plantations in the East. 
From the same writer comes practically the only sound sug- 
gestion—to renew, by planting, the forests which have been ex- 
hausted first because of their accessibility. 

IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

During the last seven years pneumatic tires were imported to 
a value of 20,545 contos (one conto equals $546 United States 
currency) of reis. The amount for 1913 was 2,306 contos; for 
1914, 1,617 contos; for 1915, 2,274 contos; for 1916, 3,164 contos; 
for 1917, 3,547 contos; for 1918, 2,549 contos; for 1919, 5,088 
contos. 

Before the war almost all of the tires came from France. In 
1913, over 50 per cent came from France; 21 per cent came from 
Germany; Great Britain and Italy accounted for about 8 per 
cent each, while the United States sent only 3 per cent of the 
total value. However, during the war, the proportions under- 
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and in 1919, the 
total value of pneumatic automobile tires to Brazil, the 
the different being: United States, 

France, 888 contos; Great Britain and Italy, each 
contos 


went a change United States shipped 64 per cent 
of the 
figures for countries now 
3,287 contos; 
482 other countries, 82 


contos ; 
NEW COMPANIES 

1,000 contos of reis, operating 

Borracha, “Berrogain 

The Brazilian 


A company with a capital of 
under the 


Ltd.,” has recently been formed at Rio de Janeiro. 


name Industria Brasileira de 


industrial Paul Berrogain and a group of Brazilian and Portu- 
guese capitalists are at the head of this concern. In 1916 Mr. 
Berrogain founded the first factory for rubber goods in Brazil, 


himself doing the technical work in his factory. until it became 
successful 

A new Belgian company has been formed to undertake the ex- 
ploitation of various forest products in Brazil, the collection of 
balata, the cultivation of Hevea. The new company—the Société 
Générale de Culture et d’Industries Tropicales—has a capital of 
2,000,000 francs and will be managed from Paramaribo, Dutch 
Guiana. 

MASSARANDUBA AND BALATA 

The Commercial Museum of Para calls attention to the distinc- 
tion must the different varieties of 
Mimusops. Both the massaranduba and the balata bearing tree 
(bullet tree) belong tc Mimusops. However, the true balata 
tree is known as Mimusops bidentada A. D. C.—Sapotaceas, 
while the various massarandubas abounding in certain parts of 
Brazil belong to Mimusops maparajuba Hub., M. paraensis Hub., 
and M. Hub. unlike the bullet tree, 
yield a latex which is resinous and brittle, of little value com- 


which be made between 


Amazonica These trees, 


mercially. 
BRAZIL REGULATES FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Because of recent unfavorable conditions of foreign exchange 
(quotations on September 9 being 5 milreis 720 reis to the United 
States dollar), the Minister of Finance of the Republic of Brazil 
has ordered the bank controller to issue the following circular 
to all banks in Brazil: 

In accordance with decree No. 1811, of July 19, the 
strict observance of the provisions thereof is advised, no 
selling or buying operation of exchange to be effected 
without the previous authorization of this office, by de- 
manding production of the documents considered indis- 
pensable for the proof of legitimate business. In case 
of offense, article 2 of said decree provides as a penalty 
the seizure of the values in question and a fine of 50 
per cent of the sums. 

You are requested, when called upon to do so, to sup- 
ply the inspector with all details connected with money- 
exchange operations, as well as to produce the books 
and documents of your office for examination; also to 
prove that the bank’s capital has been paid up according 
to law and that you are strictly obeying the provisions 
to operate, in order to facilitate the general supervision 
of the banks by this office according to the provisions 
of the Brazilian laws, and especially of the decrees of 


August 15, 1891, and February 5, 1892, numbered, 
respectively, 493 and 727. 
THE LOCAL MANUFACTURE OF*RUBBER IS BEING ENCOURAGED BY 


the Government of Brazil, which proposes to advance the con- 
tractor a loan of 75 per cent of the expense of erecting factories 
»f tires and other 


in Fernambuco and Para for the manufacture 


articles of Brazilian rubber 


VENEZUELAN IMPORTS OF TIRES AND TUBES DURING THE PERIOD 
January-June, 1919, 7,592 kilos, 116,562 bolivares 
(one bolivar equals $0.193 United States currency), as against 
206 kile 2,546 bolivares, in the same period of 1918. 
Imports of manufactured rubber showed con- 
siderable decrease in the same periods, totaling 8,829 kilos, valued 
110,654 bolivares, in 1919, as against 14,095 kilos, values 117,989 
1918, 


were valued 


valued 


other articles of 


bolivares, in 











SOME LATIN AMERICAN RUBBER MARKETS 


COLOMBIA 

——— of rubber tires into Colombia has been constantly 
gaining during the past few years, and due to the increasing 
arrivals of automobiles the demand for tires should become still 
greater. Practically all the tires are imported from the United 
States by hardware automobile dealers. The 
greater number imported have been small sizes and of the clincher 
type. Solid rubber tires for coaches.are assessed at the rate of 
$0.02 per kilo (1 kilo 2.2 pounds) plus surtax of 2 and 5 per 
Pneumatic tires are assessed at the same rate as solid tires. 
In 1913 coach tires were imported chiefly from the United States, 
with the United Kingdom a second source of supply, but in 1919 
the United States monopolized this class of imports. In 1919, 
pneumatic tires were imported to the value of $23,355, the share 

of the United States being $22,241. 
The market here is a small one for rubber boots, but a good 


importers and 


cent. 


one for rubber-soled shoes, especially rubber-soled canvas shoes. 
The United States furnishes the greater per cent of imports in 
this class. Import duties on rubbers are $1 per kilo; on leather 
shoes having rubber soles, $1.70 per kilo; and on canvas shoes 
with rubber soles, $1.50; all these plus surtaxes of 2 and 5 per 
cent. Of an import in cotton shoes with rubber sole: in 1919 of 
$8,239, the United States supplied $7,529, 

In the importations of rubber goods: for industrial purposes 
there have been marked increases. Small supplies are kept on 
hand by the leading hardware dealers, and their terms are the 
usual one, two and three months’ time. Rubber belting pays a 
duty of $0.01 per kilo; rubber hose, $0.01 per kilo; rubBer washers, 
$0.20 per kilo; all of these plus surtaxes of 2 and 5 per cent. 

The following table gives the imports of rubber belting, rub- 
ber hose, and rubber washers and packing for 1913, 1918 and 1919: 


Articles and Sources of Supply 1913 1918 1919 
Rubber belting: 
United States ........ steupeat ete bendnsdeave 22 $481 $1,284 
CE SEED ee ccncééouness cv euvetsnedeces 267 7 2a 
Rubber hose: 
Ce ee Ee Oe eS) ee ee 1,408 775 1,678 
ST DEED coccesvcenerecnegneebeneseceee 132 15 252 
SE occ c.ccbendvecteceverccccssesedseaqes 38 
Rubber washers and packing: 
OS Ser ae ee ee 276 2,241 2,025 
Pe DD .vchcatcnedsenewseneswehonnéne ane 173 15 
POMGMED cccccccceceese $0660 5660060 0080660668.0 . soe 90 


imported. Great Britain supplies the few imports of clothing, and 
insulated wire and cables come from the United States, imports 
of the last named being on the increase. Cotton cloth, rubber- 
coated, pays a duty of $0.90; cotton cloth, rubber-coated, for 
ponchos, $1.10; woolen cloth, rubber-coated, $1.35; plus the usual 
2 and 5 per cent surtaxes. Rubber, in bulk, purified or not, pays 
a duty of $0.30 per kilo; hard rubber, vulcanized, for dental uses, 
$1.30, plus the surtaxes; insulating wire and cables, $0.01; rubber 
soles and heels, $0.35; rubber toys, $0.60; rubber matting, $0.50; 
rubber friction tape, $0.02; and druggists’ sundries pays a duty 
of $0.25. All plus surtaxes of 2 and 5 per cent. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

There are no factories producing rubber in this district, nor 
are statistics available showing the, various classes of rubber 
goods imported, but the total imports of all manufactures of rub- 
ber into the Dominican Republic were valued in 1913 at $31,032; 
in 1917 at $84,266; and in 1918 at $143,976. It is estimated that 
this district would use about 30 per cent of the total import. 

Imports consist, for the most part, of tires and tubes, a few 
rubber soles and heels, and a few druggists’ sundries, with 95 per 
cent of these imports coming from the United States. The only 
import demand is for rubber tires and tubes. All merchants de- 
sire long credits, and business usually goes to the house that will 
grant the longest credits. Motor cars in this district are almost 
entirely of American make. There are a few motorcycles in use 


1From Commerce Reports, No. 229, September 29, 1920. 
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and many bicycles; also carriages in towns usually have rubber 
tires. 
MEXICO 

Two small rubber factories are in operation in the City of 
Mexico, both of which manufacture automobile tires and rain- 
coats. The making of other articles than tires has not been de- 
veloped beyond an experimental stage. It is estimated that to 
meet the demand of the entire Republic of Mexico there should 
be an output of 600 to 1,000 tires per day. Practically the entire 
consumption of manufactured rubber goods in Mexico is imported 
from the United States, though previous to the war some sundries 
were received from Germany and a very few Italian and French 
automobile tires. Some drug sundries were imported from Japan, 
but only in small quantities. 

Local competition has considerably reduced the importation of 
tires from the United States, there being an import duty of 1 
peso ($0.498 in United States currency) per kilo (2.2 pounds). 
The Mexican market is overcrowded with American tires, while 
the outlet is a restricted one. Practically all sizes are in use. 
Two American concerns maintain offices in Mexico City, and a 
few manufacturers cover portions of the field with traveling sales- 
men, while a few others have agencies with local dealers. 

There is a strong demand for sport shoes. However, American 
firms are reluctant about extending terms of draft against de- 
livery. On the other hand, the Mexican importer dislikes to be 
forced to advance cash with order when long delays under present 
transportation and manufacturing conditions are considered. The 
market possibilities will continue so_as long as conditions remain 
unsettled. 

The business of the mining and oil fields is almost entirely con- 
trolled by a few well-known brands of belting, packing, and hose. 

In rubber clothing cheap grades are used in parts of the coun- 
try where raincoats are needed. 

In most cases small dealers lack financial ability to import di- 
rect and find it to advantage to purchase from Mexico City stocks. 
In the sole and heel trade most manufacturers have yearly con- 
tracts for direct importation, and it is impossible to ship direct 
to small dealers. American toys are too expensive for this mar- 
ket, the control being in the hands of the Japanese, who supply 
a cheap grade. Rubber matting is not in general use. 


VENEZUELA 
In 1918, the only year for which definite statistics are available, 


rubber tires were imported to the extent of 1,511 pounds, valued 
at $2,038. The best gage for the required imports is the fact that 
there are about 2,000 automobiles in this district, and the number 
of tires needed can be reckoned accordingly. The cars are prac- 
tically all standard American makes, and quick detachable tires 
are preferable. These are imported from dealers in Caracas, the 
tires imported from countries other than the United States are so 
few as to be negligible. There are practically no imports of rub- 
ber boots and shoes, nor of rubber for industrial purposes. Other 
imports are confined to goods used by the drug trade, to insulated 
wire, and rubber heels and soles. 

The present demand for tires in the Maracaibo district is small, 
but with the expected increase in the number of automobiles, the 
demand for rubber tires will be greater. Sizes generally in use are 
30 by 3-inch, 30 by 3%-inch, 32 by 3%4-inch, and 33 by 4-inch. 
The Venezuelan customs duty on tires is at the rate of 0.75 bolivar 
per kilo of gross weight. 

There is very little demand for rubber boots and shoes. The 
customs duty on this class of goods is 2% bolivares per kilo of 
gross weight. 

The market for rubber belting is fairly good, particularly in 
small sizes of 4 or 5 inches. There is also a light demand for 
larger sizes by petroleum companies for drilling operations, Rub- 
ber hose finds its chief demand among concerns requiring steam 
hose, but this use is quite limited. There is a fair demand for 
industrial rubber goods, and practically all imports are supplied 
by the United States. 





MEXICAN-MADE TIRES NOT COMPETITIVE 


The only competition offered recently to American automobile 
exports has been through the manufacture of tires by two fac- 
tories in Mexico City. This local product is placed on the 
market at prices 25 per cent lower than the prices of the tires 
imported from the United States. On account of a shortage of 
raw materials (chiefly of American origin) the output of the 
Mexican tire factories is small and at times negligible. These 
plants have been unable as yet to perfect their processes of manu- 
facture, and their product is not so uniform as that of the Ameri- 
can standard tire manufacturer. The Mexican-made tire has not, 
therefore, been a serious factor in competition. Tires for trucks 
are dutiable at $11.29 per 100 pounds, and tires for passenger 
cars at $22.59 per 100 pounds. 





The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


By a Special Correspondent 


MALAYA 
HE heavy fall in prices of local products, including rubber, 
T is said to be the cause of the present money stringency. 
Conditions are not so serious in Singapore and old-estab- 
lished British firms seem to have little trouble, although others 
have had to allow extensions of credit. 

With regard to the rumor of serious trouble in Penang, in- 
vestigation showed that, to the contrary, Penang is quite pros- 
perous. 

Recent reports from Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis, also indicate 
favorable conditions. Within the last ten years these states have 
developed wonderfully. In Kelantan there are now 152,739 acres 
under rubber, which in 1919 yielded 2,077 tons, against 1,745 
tons in 1918. In the state of Kedah 112,192 acres are under 


rubber, and the exports amounted to 5,021 tons in 1919. 

The Chief Secretary's report on the Federated Malay States 
shows that during 1919 the market for rubber was much more 
favorable than in 1918, although the demand at the end of the 
year had not equalled expectations, and price fluctuations were 


less noticeable than in previous years. Shortage of staff handi- 
capped research work, but despite this, much information has 
been collected. 

Mouldy rot is regarded as the most serious disease affecting 
the rubber tree in Malaya. While positive results have not yet 
been obtained, it has been shown that brown bast can be con- 
trolled by a change of the tapping system. 

A correspondent of the Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal calls 
attention to a certain rule of the Singapore Chamber of Com- 
merce Rubber Association which is unfair to the buyer of rubber. 
This rule governs the question of delivery and contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Any objection as to quality, description or packing, etc., shall 
be lodged in writing with the sellers on the day following delivery. 
If any lots are found to be inferior to sample or to quality called 
for on contract, buyers shall accept this inferior rubber with 
allowance, to be fixed either mutually or by arbitration. In case 
the inferiority of a lot calls for an allowance of over three 
cents per pound, buyers shall have the option of rejecting the 
inferior rubber and sellers will have to replace within six days 
from the date of award. 
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It is contended that an allowance up to three cents a pound 
is too high and that buyers should have the privilege of refusing 
rubber even if the inferiority called for an allowance of only 
one cent per pound, Furthermore it is claimed that the rule 
encourages careless grading and packing. 

On the other hand, the seller argues that he must be protected 
against trifling claims, which would be especially prevalent when 
rubber is low and the contract had been entered into when the 
price was much higher. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that both sides are right 
and wrong and that the only real grievance is against the maxi- 
mum of three cents, for if rubber is poor enough to warrant an 
allowance of three cents it can hardly be called a really fair 
tender. 

RUBBER SEED OIL 

In his report on the Agricultural Department of the Federated 
Malay States in 1919, L. Lewton-Brain, Director of Agriculture, 
states that the experimental hydraulic oil-expression plant of the 
department has been lent to the Malayan Oil Mills, Limited, a 
company formed rubber seed 
oil. It has been ascertained that rubber seed on storage deteri- 
orates and produces an oil containing up to about 25 per cent 
of free fatty acids, and that such oil is not generally suitable as 
a substitute for linseed oil. Further, this oil is not suitable for 
many purposes owing to its slower drying power, compared with 
linseed oil, and it is necessary to prepare a “boiled” oil for com- 


local primarily to manufacture 


mercial purposes 

Considerable progress has been made in the work of refining 
the oil, but it is probable that the processes required can be 
carried out only in a factory under the supervision of a trained 
chemist. 
shown that a satisfactory product can be obtained from a raw 


Experiments on the preparation of “boiled” oils have 


oil free from fatty acids. 
A further problem, namely, the prevention of the deterioration 
Freshly 


of seed in storage, remains to be solved collected seed 


yields an oil with very low acid content. 


CEYLON 
According to the report of H. C. Pinching, A. R. C. S., the 
soil conditions, the growth of the trees, and the output per acre 
are surprisingly good in Ceylon. A field of trees, averaging 16 
years of age, gave 450 pounds per acre on alternate-day tapping 
of a half spiral cut. The average general increase of yield per 
acre per year for the first few years is 50 pounds, as follows: 


Pounds Per Acre 


G FORTS «- cccccccceccesscecccsecssceseseces 150 
B FORTS cccccccesccccccvcccscessecccecccoes 300 
1D FORGO .ccccccccscesccccccccvccscesesecece 400 
1B FORTS oor cccccccccccccvvccescecsestesesocs 500 


From 12 years onward very little increase in yield is noted; 
growth and crops are practically stationary and the effect of 
seasonal peculiarities upon the yield appears to be very marked. 

A report by Mr. Petch indicates that the number of trees 
attacked by brown bast is not so great in Ceylon as in some 
other rubber-producing countries. It is now held that brown 
bast is a physiological result of tapping, and is more common 
in daily tapping than in alternate-day tapping. 

Experiments at Peradeniya with different manures showed the 
greatest increase in a tree which in July, 1916, measured 8.30 
inches and in January, 1920, measured 23.42 inches. The same 
mixture was used for this tree and for another, which measuring 
7.04, increased to 20.91 inches in the same time. The rates of 
increase of these two trees represent the highest and the lowest, 
respectively, of all the trees experimented on. 

It is reported that Germany is planning to resume trade with 
Ceylon in all articles except machinery. German firms are offer- 
ing samples of various articles, one firm having even sent a 
big consignment of goods. It further appears that German firms 


have proposed to local merchants to exchange rubber and other 





local products for German goods as yellow metal, bronze, etc. 
The drawback to this seems that some German firms are not 
prepared to negotiate business by bank credit. 


THE NETHERLAND EAST INDIES 


The local press is taking note of the fact that America and 
Japan are striving to increase their interest in the rubber culti- 
vating industry in order to satisfy their home requirements. It 
is foreseen, however, that production from Java and Sumatra, 
which is mainly sent to the Netherlands, will eventually go to 
Germany and Austria. 

America’s desire to become independent as far as her supply 
of rubber is concerned, will not be realized owing to the fact that 
it will never find sufficient land to plant enough rubber for home 
consumption, they say. 

It is further pointed out that at one time the local govern- 
ment refused a petroleum concession to a combination connected 
with the Standard Oil Company, but adds the belief that as far 
as rubber is concerned, the Netherland East Indies would stick 
to its liberal policy and continue to admit foreign capital. 

The shareholders of the Indian Rubber Company have ac- 
cepted an offer from a British concern for the sale of their 
Sumatra estates. 

At a forthcoming meeting the shareholders of the “Ambalatoe” 
will be asked to consider the sale of 2,000 out of 4,500 bouws 
(one bouw equals 1.7537 acres) of rubber land to the Sumatra 
Rubbercultuurmaatschappij “Serbadjadi.” 

It is rumored that The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the estates belonging to the Rotter- 
dam Deli Co., and to the Krapah Tobacco Co. If these nego- 
tiations succeed, this concern will control 30 estates, covering 
100,000 acres, all in the’East Coast of Sumatra. 

A report from the division for agricultural economics indicates 
the various parts of Sumatra said to be suitable for different 
Thus, Tapanoeli is favorable for rubber. In the newly 
opened district of Muaru Labuh, along the Liki river and on the 
northern slope of Mt. Korintji, rubber is being cultivated with 
success in parts, although on the whole the district is considered 
to be too wet for rubber. 

The Djambi Highlands offer good opportunities for rubber. 
Vast areas are available for the purpose. The soil is good; the 
rainfall, though not heavy, is regular; but there is a lack of 
roads and population. The Muara Bungo district in these parts 
seems to be capable of development with least expense. 

The area under rubber in the East Coast of Sumatra at the 
end of 1918 amounted to about 320,000 acres. The total cost of 
bringing to the bearing stage an estate opened up before 1919 
is estimated to average 660 gilders per acre. This average is in- 
creased to 720 per acre for lands opened up after 1919. 

At the end of 1918, 211,200,000 gilders were invested in rubber 
estates in this part of Sumatra. 

SOUTH INDIA 

The Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. (United Planters’ Asso- 
ciation of South India), has compiled statistics relating to the 
production of rubber in South India. Figures of about 5,000 
acres of rubber not belonging to the U. P. A. S. I. were also ob- 
tained. 


crops. 


YEARS OF PLANTING 


, Planted Total at 
Year Acreage December 31 
1904 and previously............. 912.79 912.79 
1905 .. ae 1,841.54 2,754.33 
1906 5,709.39 8,463.72 
1907 5,486.90 13,950.62 
MD  Sééevcsacedcebecectoepncdee 5,812.25 19,762.87 
DD -idietuektessbeensedvensedeae 2,245.15 22,008.02 
née 6000 euetdeceaes paneeubel 5,836.68 27,844.70 
DEE ‘net sandnaskebeioteeneesakh del 8,178.24 36,022.94 
Pn séboedeuankthetensesokhauns 4,260.57 40,283.51 
eS ee 2,840.51 43,124.02 
DN 66646 0ussqeacddapeweadedese 1,095.26 44,219.28 
1915 $0 0bbe6nSb reberesnceseere 129.52 44,348.80 
ED wedencdescvestcddeucess¥ece 114.08 462.88 
i civatendenduaaiendenaus ee System changed. 44,463.10 
BPES vcvectaticececéuce ccosesce ET 45,666.64 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION oF ESTATES 
Acreagt Acreage Crops in 1918 
Planted rapped Pounds 
British India 
Wynaad . ‘ 61.47 ate . | “ebbeaed 
Nilgiris 134 5 6,61 
Malabar .. I 7,744.16 1,192,426 
Anamallais 1,07 480 48,628 
a 12,233.7 8,276.16 1,247,669 
Coorg 77! 590 21,01 


Native States 
Travancore 





Mundakayam 12,164.97 2,132,944 
Kanan Devans 81! 4 73,485 
Central Travancore 11 12 10,016 
South Travancor« 10.081.8 8,114.96 1,883,510 
North Travancore 4.268 3,725.52 778,763 
Totals . $46 880.04 4,878,71 
Mysore North Myso1 x 80 8,632 
Cochin State 027.7 4,245.61 723,251 


Grand totals 


The total number of laborers employed during 1918 was 27,381 
f both tea and rubber is being 


It is noted that the cultivation « 
There are now about 20 rubber companies 


14,000 acres under Indian manage 


taken up by Indians. 
with estates aggregating som« 
ment in Travancore 

\t a 


Southern 


United Planters’ Association of 


that the 


recent meeting of the 
India it 


proached as regards its willingness to help to establish a factory 


was resolved Government be ap 


in Southern India for the manufacture of rubber goods. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN UGANDA 


recent Government report, the acreage under 


CCORDING to a , 
A Para rubber on European owned plantations is estimated at 
11,25 


The tappable area, however, is still small, owing to the 
For the year 1918 
19, the exports of plantation rubber amounted to 253,063 pounds, 

£12,893. This 


the previous year, and an increase in value of 


great number of trees planted in recent years. 


an increase of 108,336 pounds over 
£2,928. 


value shows 


In cer- 
tain districts, the natives are taking up rubber-planting with en 


thusiasm. It appears that a rubber planter with experience in 


Sumatra and Malaya declared that the prospects for rubber 


the Baganda Province are good, provided the industry receives 


the proper assistance while yet in its infancy. This authority re- 


gards the soil as superior to that of the Federated Malay States, 


the configuration of the land as almost ideal, and the risk from 


disease small, since the areas under cultivation were originally 


grass and not forest land \s to rainfall, this is less, but alter- 


nate daily tapping will remedy this. He further considers that 


the growth of trees here will be as rapid as in Sumatra. Alto- 
gether this is quite a satisfactory opinion, 
On the question of the appointment of an official adviser 


on rubber, the investigating commissioners are of opinion that 


this would not be practical, and recommend, instead, that 


\ssociation, the Government 
This 


competent 


planters join the Rubber Growers’ 


bearing part of the expense of subscription. association, 


rubber 
out, the 


it is understood, would then arrange for a 


chemist, and, if possible, a mycologist should be sent 


Government again sharing the expense with the planters. If 


Uganda is to get any benefit of technical advice, this should be 
done at once. 
The 


Plant Pests Ordinance, which would greatly benefit the estates 


also recommend the enforcement of the 


commissioners 


At present the industry is a good deal hampered by the rates 
charged on the Uganda Railway; it has, therefore, been suggested 
to aid planters by reducing the rate, asking the railway to accept 


are weight for rubber as is done in the Federated Malay States, 
high rate of insurance now imposed 
that the local 


the most important 


and to reduce the very 


As regards labor, it has been found native is 


good at all work on rubber estates 


f all—tapping 


except 


It is, therefore, advised to subject prospective 





tappers to a term of apprenticeship, if possible, on expiration of 
which they should be given certificates by the Agricultural De- 
partment, according to their merits, and should then be engaged 
on contract. To encourage labor, the Sumatra custom of giving 


native labor a bonus on results is offered for consideration. 


CURTAILMENT OF RUBBER PRODUCTION 
PROGRESSES 





yr a 25 per cent curtailment in 


ie COMMENDATIONS regarding ; 
the production of plantation rubber made by the Rubber 


Growers Association of London have been accepted by 80 
per cent of the producing acreage owned by members domi- 


ciled in the United Kingdom 
Seventy-five out of 111 
Malaya 


Planters’ 


Producers’ 
date, 
\ssociation, representing 65,634 


members of the Rubber 
have agreed to restrictions to 


‘ 
\ssor 


ation ol 
and the 


planted acres unanimously decided to restrict on similar lines 


Japanese 


e local associations are endeavoring to bring the Chines« 
and the agents of the principal 
that end. It 


Ceylon local producers are willing 


rs in Malaya into line, 


produce 


Shanghai companies are working to is assured 


over 70 per cent ol 


to restrict members of the International 


output, and the 


\ssociation at the Hague present at a recent general meet- 


almost unanimous in favor of the restriction scheme, 


Ing were 


nd their council has sent out a circular recommending a 


25 per cent reduction, to which they are asking at least 70 
ent of their members to adhere. 
Many companies are already carrying out a policy of re 


striction and others have cabled instructions to their estates 
restriction becoming effective on November 1, 
mtinuing until January 1, 1922, 


BALATA PRODUCTION IN DUTCH GUIANA 
DECLINING 


1919 


igures tor 


Guana mn 





XPORTS balata fro Dutch showed a 
1 
E decrease in valuc 


of $147,919 from the 1918, which 
otaled $900,032. The total amount for 1919 was valued $752,113 
in 1918 to $5,014 in 1919 
iced at the consular agency at Paramaribo 


1918 and 1919 included 


Rubber showed a gain, from $2,577 
Declared exports inv 
shipment to the United States during 


valata and rubber as follows 





The production of balata shows a steady decline, although the 


The industry is gradually 
and 


prices received were considered good 


three large corporations, 
oldest individual 


This is 


falling into the hands of two or 


this selling out of one of the 


year saw the 


operators to one of the larger interests. mainly due 
the fact that areas that pay to exploit are getting farther 
from the and the 


therefore steadily increasing, so that only firms with large finan- 


coast. transportation and cost of labor are 


ial backing and organized forces of labor can continue in this 


Wey 
USIIICSS 


Ir IS BELIEVED THAT FROM 75 TO 90 PER CENT OF THE MOTOR CARS 
Shanghai imports 


1919. 


make. 
1913 to 961 in 


passenger cars, only 20 or 30 


imported into China are of merican 


of motor cars have increased from 162 in 


four of ve 


Most of these are 


per cent being of the heavier seven-passenger type. The clincher 


these cars, and for the trucks, which are 


tire is used on many o 
both solid rubber and pneumatic tires are 


the lighter 


kinds, 


used 
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GRANTED OCTOBER 12, 1920 


Demountable rim for tires. K. B. Rice and R. E. Muffly, Canton, 
O., said Muffly assignor of one-third of his right to said 
Rice 

Inflated article. F. T. Roberts, Cleveland, O., assignor by mesnc 
assignments to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Ear drum protector. F. A. Schultz, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 

Tire valve cay F Ras smussen, Blaine, Wash. 





Metal ard rubber shoe heel. S. G. Shapiro, New a City. 
Aerial ‘orpedo, with supporting gas bag. W. T. O’Connor, 
Tackson, y 


Pneumatic tire shoe. O. Larson, Chicago, Il. 

Demountable tire rim W. G. Adams, East San Diego, Cal. 

Resilient tire. D. S. Kennedy, New York City. 

Means for fastening cushion tires to rims. F. L. Nienaber, 
assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.—both of 
Akron, O 

Repair inflating device for game balls. M. Rodgers, assignor of 
one-half to Alex. Taylor & Co., Inc.—both of New York 
City. (See description elsewhere in this issue.) 

Pneumatic tire. C. W. Strauser, New York City. 


GRANTED OCTOBER 19, 1920 


Shoe sole of rubber with cleat held to sole by cohesion. P. J. 
Finneran, et Mass. 

Tampon. D. A Rannells, Logan, O 

Elastic sprinkler ¢ cap. ; Hollingsworth, assignor by direct 
ind mesne assignments to the Elyria Specialty Co.—both of 
Elyria, O. (See Tur Inpta Runser Wortp, October 1, 1920, 


page 30.) 
Semi-solid tire. J. T. Lister, Cleveland, O._ : 
Rubber heel w = embed led fabric reinforcement. eS -* 
Reuter Atlanta, Ga 


Cushion tire. 1 Saul, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hose coupling. L. V. Claire, assignor of one-third to M. A. 
Wohlscheid, both of Grand Rapids, and one-third to N. Wohl- 
scheid, Westphalia—all in Mich. 

Method of and apparatus for making tires. H. J. Doughty, 
Providence, R. IL., assignor to Doughty Tire Co., Port 
land, Me. 

Sheet-rubber liner of chemically treated vegetable fiber. A. M. E. 
Streitjffert, Norristown, assignor to Diamond State Fibre Co., 
Bridgeport,—both in Pa 

Corset with elastic ventilating oe S. J. Newman, assignor to 
I. Newman & Sons—both of New Haven, Conn. 

Cap for tire valves. M. C. Schweinert, West Hoboken, N. J 


GRANTED OCTOBER 26, 1920 


Surgical appliance. B. Douglas, Baltimore, Md. 

Cushion tire. J. N. McFate, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Rubber cushioned heel. F. Neubauer, Cleveland, O. 

Rubber vulcanizing repair package. L. A. Sherman, assignor 
by direct and mesne ouemiante of one-fourth to H. E 
Sherman and one-half to O. K. Herndon—all of Kansas 





Re silie nt mold d facial pad for sup rting field-glasses, etc. FE 
P. Goodyear, Reigat« Ie. ith, England 
Waterproof shoe with removable heel and sole. L. Hoffmeister, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Rubber fabric. J. McI. Ogilvie, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
Inflatable toy ball with valv« closure T. M. Gregory, Akron, O. 


Catamenial belt. A. Miyamoto, San Francisco, Cal. 

Invisible suspenders. M. H. Aved, Harvey, N. D. 

Footwear and method of manufacture. Hl. Bullock, Andover, 
assignor to Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden—both in 
Mass. 


Bath rubber or mitten M. W. Schloss, assignor to Treo Co. 
both of New York City 

Tire inflation signal. W. II. Thorpe, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Self-filling fountain per. G. H. Macdonough, Reston, Mass 

Artificial foot with elastic cushion. H. J. Morris, Kansas City 
4 o. 

Cord tire. F. I. Kryder, Akron, O 

Tire hoot fastener. W. M. Rapp, Marion, Ind 

Demountable rim for tires. J. R. Brown, Halls, Tenn 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
GRANTED SEPTEMBER 21, 1920 


lire inflator W. A. and G. W. Delahey, coinventors, Ottawa, 
Ontario, 

Pneumatic tire FE. P. Altenberg, Columbiana, —t U.S. A 

Exercising device with clastic cords. F. H. Blake, Toronto, Ont 

Resilient core for tires 1. Hi. Dalbey, Elgin, IL, U. S 7 

Garden hose spray nozzle support. S. Joliff, Vancouver, B. ¢ 

lire having inner ribs formed integrally with the casing, the 
middle one being longer and having grooves to accommodate 
the others. G. I. Kavanagh, Montreal, Que. 

Rubber tire reinforced with wire gauze plates embedded therein 
I. Leo, Toronto, Ont 

Pneumatic tire rein rced with rawhide between layers of fabric. 
L.. Loeb, New York City 


Pneumatic tire composed of casing containing separate inflata 


cells with valves to prevent escape of air after inflation, 
Il. H. Richards, Knoxville. Tenn., U. S. J 
Art ed inner tube Hl. 1. Schuster, Chicago, 11... U. S. A 
Non-skid resilient tire slotted to engage separate tread blocks 
H. Tavlor. San Franciseo, Calif., U. S 


Machinery Patents on pages 180 and 181. 
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GRANTED SEPTEMBER 28, 1920 
Demountable rims for tires l G. Gehrlich, Fountain City, 
—. Ws we 
machine. J. A. Heidbrink, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Anesthetizing 
a 


Limited, 
New 


Co., 
Roc he lle, 


‘onsolidated Rubber 
Gilson, New 


and F. 
Ohio, 


Hose coupling Phe Canadian ¢ 
po gin QOue., assignee of Ll. R. 
York, U. S. A. 
Adjustable closure for bottles. I. Cieszkowski 
assignee of a half-interest—both of Robyville, 


GRANTED OCTOBER 5, 1920 


Janiszewski, 
S.A 


U. 


Aeronautic garment for personal wear, with inflatable pockets 
J. Kropacz and J. Jakubiez, coinventors, both of Calgary, 
Alta 

Demountable split rim for tires. C. C. Hanch, Detroit, Mich., 
and Brannigan, New York City, coinventors—both in 
U. S. A. 

Demountable rim for tires. L. U. Stenger, Detroit, Mich., and 
R. P. Summerfield, Alameda, Calif., coinventors—both in 
Cu. & A 

Fountain pen cleaner with flexible tube for water faucet con- 
nection. C. W. Garver, Ashland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Demountable rim for tires. W. S. Krause, Childress, Tex. 
U. S. A 

Rubber overshoe with felt insole having fabric facing. J. R. C. 
Struthers, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Pneumatic tire with sectional tread shoes of rubber-filled fabric 


facing, having vacuum cups, hooked on circumferential chain 


near rim. G Rw re Montreal, Que ig 

Parachute. The R. C althrop’s Aerial Patents, Limited, assignee 

of E. R. C PL 4. of London, England 
GRANTED OCTOBER 12, 1920 

Farachute with launching device. The E. R. Calthrop’s Aerial 
Patents, Limited, assignee of E. R, Calthrop—both of Lon- 
don, England. 

Hard rubber battery jar. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of Weida, Ilig 
land Park, New Jersey, U. S 

GRANTED OCTOBER 19, 1920 

Cap or bonnet formed by inserting elastic in casing of circular 

piece of material. J. G. Dupont, S. A. 


Chicago, IIl., U. 
= London, 


Rubber protector for soles and heels. Stephens, 


England. : , 
Automobile wheel with wooden spokes and metal rim for pneu- 
matic tires. The Baker Wheel & Rim Co.,*assignee of E. K. 
Baker—both of Chicago, Ill, U. S. A, 
GRANTED OCTOBER 26, 1920 
Pneumatic tire with inflatable inner tube and textile tube com- 
posed of hard-baked granulated cork in canvas casing, with 


rubber between tubes and air-space, or solid rubber 


sponge 
filling remaining space around tubes. J. A. Andrews, Liver- 
pool, England. 

Rubber heel with wearing plate. J. T. Ashton, Bristol, Rhode 
Island, U. S. 

Garter. C. W. Noyes, Newton, administrator of the estate of R. 
Gorton, deceased, Brookline—both in Mass., U. S. 

Garter. C. W. Noyes, Newton, administrator of the estate of R. 
Gorton, deceased, Brookline—both in Mass., S. 


Dental suction plate with detachable — cup. G. s. Whita- 
. A. 


ker, Gloversville, New York, U. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 22, 1920 
Fountain pen. A. E. Wade, 65 Cavendish Drive, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire. 


Rubber heel or sole with central solid member and side stud 
members. H. Broomfield, Market street, Manchester. 

Wound-drainage appliances, G. Thompson, Glenelg, Carr 
street, Randwick, near Sydney, Australia. 

Pessary, G. J. Wallace (née Jamieson), 69 Hamilton Terrace, 
_ St. John’s Wood, London. 


semi-vulcanite and outer covering 


of solid rubber in elastic state. W. Millar, 47 Waterloo 
street, Glasgow. 
Trouser-protectors of leather, rubber, etc. C. C. Hoggett, 8 


High street, Leicester, 
Infant’s soother. J. T. Callaway, 

Hill Gate, London. 
Rectal plug. R. Kirchhoff, 


Germany. 

Respiratory appliance. A. B. Drager, trading as and assignee 
of Dragerwerk H. & B. Drager—both of Finkenberg, Lubeck, 
Germany. (Net yet accepted.) 

Respiratory appliance. A. B. Drager, trading as and assignee 
of Dragerwerk H. & B, Drager—both of Finkenberg, Lubeck, 
Germany. (Not yet accepted.) 

Respiratory appliance. A. B. Drager, trading as and assignee 
of Dragerwerk H. & B. Drager—both of Finkenberg, Lubeck, 
Germany, (Not yet geceptes.? 

Respiratory appliance. Drager, Finkenberg, Lubeck, Ger- 

many. (Not yet TE 

Respiratory appliance. A. B, Drager, trading as and assignee 
of Dragerwerk H. & B. Drager—both of Finkenberg, Lubeck, 
Germany. (Not yet accepted.) 

ffreathing apparatus. . Drager, trading as and assignee 
of Dragerwerk H. & B. Drager—both of Finkenberg, Lubeck, 
Germany. (Not yet accepted.) 

Coated rubber bags containing viscous material, laid between 
sheets of rubberized fabric, to seal exit aperture made by 
projectiles from tanks. FE, Friant, 11 boulevard de Clichy, 
Paris, (Not yet accepted.) 

Apparatus for detecting small punctures in tires. P. J. O’Sulli 
van, Boys’ School, Kanturk, County Cork. (Not yet ac 

cepted.) 
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Respiratory appliance. A, B. Drager, Finkenberg, Lubeck, Get 
many (Not yet accepted. ) 

Pneumatic tire, L. Ferguson, Ithaca, New York, U. S. A 
(Not yet accepted.) 

Tire valves E, Bellan, 139 bts avenue: Villiers, Paris. (Not 
yet accepted.) 

Tire rim. L. Lewkowicz and L, Jouet—both of Faubou 
Poissonniere, Paris. Jot yet accepted.) 

Inflating valve for pillows and mattresses. A. Schrader’s Son, 
ne., 783 Atianne avenue, Brooklyn, assignee of R. H. en 
mier, 5000 Broadway, New York City —both in New York, 
J). Ss. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Tire valve, A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlant avenue, 
Brooklyn, assignee of R. H, Henemier, 5000 Breadwes, New 
York City—both in New York, [| S. A. (Not yet «a 
cepted.) 3 

Pressure gage for tire \. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic 
ivenuc b *klyn, N. Y., assignee of M. ( Schweirert, 4 
tiverside Drive, New York City, and - PL Kraft, 219 God 
Win avenuc, Ridgewood, N, J.—all in mm A (Net ye 
acceptt< d.) . ; 

Tire valve \. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic avenue, 

rooklyn, N. Y., assignee of E, V. A. movers, 82 Evergreen 
Place, East Orange, N. J.—both in U. (Not yet 
accepted.) 

Pressure gage for tire A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic 
avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y., assignee of H. P. Kraft, Ridg: 
wood, N. J.—both in U. S (Not yet accepted.) 

Rubberized fabric stays for aircraft, etc. The Goodyear Tir 
& Rubber Co., 1144 East Market street, assignee of R. H 
Upson, 219 Shawnee Path—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
(Not yet accepted.) 

Sectional dirigible balloon, each section having ballonet. Th 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East Market street, as 
signec R. H, Upson, 219 Shawnee Path—both of Akro 
Ohio, U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Device for strengthening nos f dirigible or similar ballo« 
rhe Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East Market stre: 
issignee of R. Hl. Upson, 219 Shawnee Path—both of Akro 
Ohio, U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Longitudinal compression members for strengthening the ¢ 
aags of dirigible kite balloons, etc. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co 1144 East Market street, assignee of R, H 
Upson 19 Shawnee Path—both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
(Not yet accepted.) 

Hot-water bottle or ice bag fitted with an inwardly-extending 
flange for holding a compress r. Cotton, 5 Russell Road 
Whalley Range, Manchester, England; J. W. Appleton, 35 
Fifth avenue, New York City, U. S. A. 

Inflating valve for units of sectional pnet imatic tire. L, Ha 
den. 336 Romford Road, Forest Gate. London 

GERMANY 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATE OF ISSUE 

(September 4, 1919.) Method for the manufacture of a rub- 
ber sucker with valve extension. Hermann Grimmelmann, 
Wallisellen, Zurich, Switzerland. 

(July 29, 1919.) Rubber heel with metal supports. Bruno 
Schmidt, 19 Huttonstrasse, Dresden. 

TRADE MARKS 
THE UNITED STATES 

583 The word Money Basxk—tube and casing patches and 

patch kits. Money Back Laboratories Ine Oklahoma, Okla. 
Representation of comic figur« catrying patched tire and 


can of patches and having p: >. - s on seat of trousers bearing 


the words Money Back Tuse Patcu, Money Back Casinc 
Patcu—tube and casing patches and patch kits. Money Back 
Laboratories, Inc., Oklahoma, Okla 

Representation of comic figure carrying patched tire and can 





of patches and having patches on seat of trousers bearing 
the words Monty Back Tuse Patcu, Mowry Bacx Casinc 
Patcm, the head of the figure superimposed against the bot- 
tom of the words Monry Back in large letters—tube and 
casing patches and patch kits. Money Back Laboratories, 
Inc., Oklahoma, Okla. 

The word K made of rubber Jeentareed with 
fabric. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word Etson—hose made of rubber reinforced with fabric 


and sheet packing having rubber incorporated therein. The 


B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word ELevay—elevator belts made of fabric combined with 
rubber. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word VotuntTEeEr—sheet-packing made wholly or partly of 
rubber. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 


A large letter Z containing the letters onta under top horizontal 
stroke—fabric and cord tire casings and inner tubes. Zonta 
Tire & Rubber Co., Sioux City, Ia 

In white against a scallop. edged oval black background, the rey 
resentation of an inner tube and the words SELF WELDING 
WELpo PatcH, has Ruspeer, A Patcu Tuat Has No Matcu 
patches for repairing tires, tube rubber boots, hot-w: 
bags, etc. H. Greenburg, New York City. 

Representation of a red diamond bearing the word Batteries 


ter 


within a horizontal oblong space superimposed above the 
word ArtHurR in staggered letters against the background- 
hard rubber storage battery jars, etc. Arthur Storage Battery 
Suppls Co., Chicago, Il. 

The words Vutco-Curep-Ture—belting, hose and packing, and 
tires. The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colo. 

The word PrerMapotint—automatic pencils and fountain pens 
Crocker Pen Co., Boston, Mass. 

The word Evertastik—elastic and non-elastic webs. Everlastik, 


Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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( Suut Cruse street, Indianapolis, Ind l > 4 


sddress for service in the United Kingdom, care of Hasel 
tine, Lake & Co., 28 Southampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2 
Mr vords B Bet hove representation of three bells being 
t | above the words Trape Mare rubber and gutt 

re r Is t included in classes other than No ) 

ran t Church Yard, londor 











wor NDUN ‘ clothing The Seuth African 
tubber Manufacturing Co., Limited, Howick, Natal, South 


Africa; address for service in the United Kingdom, care 
f J. P. O'Donnell & Co., 14-15 Conduit street, London, W. 1 
The word INDUNA 1 recha goods not include: 
n classes other South African Rubber 





Natal, South Africa 
p 


vldress for service in the United Kingdom, care of | 
O'Donnell & Co., 14-15 Conduit street, London, W. 1 
I rd INpUNA-—games of all kinds and sporting goods not 
| 1 classes other than No, 49 The South African 


ng Co., Limited, Howick, Natal, South 
rvice in the United Kingdom, care of 
14-15 Conduit street, Lendon, W I 





‘ ‘ of a tire the figure of a man standing 

under a tree—crude, waste or reclaimed rubber G. S. Moul 
t & Co., Limited, and Wood-Milne, Limited, Central 
Buildings, Westminster, London, S. W. 1 

Representation of a tire divided into quarters and within each 
quarter, representations, respectively, of a boll of cottor sin 
bobbins of cotton, a roll of cotton warp, and a square of 
fabric warp and filling—rubber and gutta percha goods not 
included in classes other than No. 40 Federated Textiles, 
Limited, 2 Central Buildines. Westminster, London, S. W. 1 

The word Reco—rubber tires H. (¢ W Beeching, trading as 

Strong & Co., Farnborough road, Farnborough, 





ntation of head of an Indian chief and the letters 
f arranged around it in a triangle—rubber tobacco 

pouches British-American Tobacco Co., Limited, Westmin 
ster House, 7 Millbank, London, S. W. |! 

rhe word INTERNATIONAL—motor tires, covers and inner tubes 
ill cf rubber International Tyres, Limited, 7 Lower Bel 

rave street, Victoria, London, S. W. 1 

rhe word Mustikon—puncture studs, valve seaters and soluti 





Mustikon, Limited, 20 ew street, Cardiff 
The ord Brresc rubber and gutta percha goods not included 
! lasses other than 40 \. Mallaby, trading as he 
] sh India-Rubber Sponge Cs any, 4 Mallow street, Man 
s ud tradford, Yorkshire 


DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES 


Rul r pad for shoe soles Patented October 5, 1920 
ferm 7 years D. H. Eley and T. H. Ryan, assignors to 
rl Emory Rubber Sole Co., Inc all of Norfolk, Va 

Elastic falvric Patented October 5, 1920. Term 14 years. \ 
Guinsburg, assignor to I. B. Kleinert Rubber Ci both of 
New York City (See also page 183 of ‘this issue.) 

Heel. Patented October 5, 1920. Term 14 years J. Hi. Sted 
man, Braintree, Mass ) 

Rubber heel *atented October 5, 1920 Term 14 years a 

Wood, Boston, Mass., assignor to Wids Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

lire Patented October 26, 1920 Term 14 years J. G. Bret 

” ssignor to The Phoenix Rubber Co.—beth of Akron, O 

THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

Rubber heel Patented September 11, 1920. Canadian Consoli 
dated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Oue 

lire Patented September 29, 1920 R. S. Smart, Ottawa, Ont 

Tire Patented September 29, 1920. R. S. Smart, Ottawa, Ont 

lire tread Patented September , 1920 K. & S. Tire & Rul 
ber Goods, Limited, Toronto, Ont 

Rubber t Patented October 1 1920 R. S. Smart, Ottawa 
nt 

Suspender Patented October 1 0 Tr. Hl. Paul, Teronto, 
Ont 


GERMANY 
DESIGN PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATE OF ISSUE 


(August 17, 1920.) Exchangeable rubber heel Hans Meyer 
3 Stoppenbergerstrasse, Essen-Ruhr. 

Marcl 6, 1920.) Holde for rubber denture for artificial 
tect luring vulcanization Hans Wetzler, 14 Geleitstrasse, 
Offenhbac t e-Ma 

May 6, 1920.) Appliance for the manufacture of inlays of 
pneumatic tire covers, W. & A tates, Limited, and John 
Healey, Leicester, and Franz Shaw & Co., Limited, Mar 
cheste bot! gland 


ubber toy ball. Rheinische Gummi and 
heim-Neckarau 


Automobile tire Josef Planck, 8 Thielen 


(August 18, 
Celluloidfab 
(March 12, 1919.) 
trasse, Bielefeld 
August 13, 1920.) Appliance for the repair of broken garden 
} \rtur Glodde, 17 Frobelstrasse, Berlin 
Protector for defective tire covers. Franz 
lorf, Erzgeb 
Appliance for repair of pneumatic tires 
id Julius Kullatkowsky, Leipzig. 
igu Textile shoes with vulcanized leather or rub 
ber sole S. Stifelsen, 8 Hohenstaufenstrasse, Frankfort-on 





February 3, 1920.) Tire Paul Marten, 127 Berlinerstrasse, 
Rerlin-Friedrichsfelde 

July 23, 1918.) Tire. Helmut Kuentzal, 49 Sonnbornstrasse, 
rt Gerreshe m 


1920.) Vulcanizing apparatus P. Neuburg, 17 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


NEW YORK 

EPRESSION has been the dominant feature of the crude 
D rubber market that continues to be obsessed by forced 

liquidation of speculative and weak financial traders. Dur- 
ing the past three months there have occurred many such failures 
whose rubber commitments would have been thrown on_ the 
market with disastrous results but for the generous support of 
the large importers and dealers. 

Pronounced weakness continued throughout the month, result 
ing in daily fractional declines that established the lowest prices 
on record for standard plantation rubber. First latex spot sold 
for 18 cents, and ribbed smoked sheets for 17 cents. Low 
records were made in futures. January-March deliveries of first 
latex were quoted at 22 cents and ribbed smoked sheets were 20% 
cents for the same position. Paras were freely offered, but 
lacked demand. Upriver fine made a low record of 22 cents. 

While buyers have been scarce and sellers rather shy, consider- 
able factory business has been done in a small way in various 
future positions, and spot stocks were brought in at bargain 
prices and stored. The lower grades of crude rubber have been 
weak with the exception of guayule that was comparatively firm. 
Balata has shown strength due to the demand by golf ball 
manufacturers, and the holding of supplies in primary sources. 

Until the manufacturers show a real buying interest in 
the market there is no reason to expect other conditions 
than the present. The change wil! come when tire manufacturing 
again becomes normal and the large stocks of rubber that are now 
on hand will be made into rubber goods. There are optimists who 
helieve that the rubber industry will be in full swing by April 1. 


The October, 1920, arrivals of 10,639 tons were the lowest 
monthly imports in two years, showing that shipments ar 
being held at primary sources. It is estimated that 9,000 tons 
will arrive in November. The imports for October, 1919, were 
28,888 tons. For the ten months ended October 31, 1920, 203,612 
tons were imported compared with 185,684 tons for the same 
period in 1919. 

Spot and future quotations in standard plantation and Bra- 
zilian sorts at the first and last of the past month were as follows: 


PLANTATIONS. November 1, first latex crepe, 21 to 22 cents; 
January-March, 24% cents; April-June, 25 cents. 

November 24, first latex crepe, 19 cents; January-March, 22% 
cents; April-June, 25% cents. 

November 1, ribbed smoked sheets, 19% to 20 cents; January- 
March, 23 cents; April-June, 24 cents. 

November 24, ribbed smoked sheets, 174% cents; January- 
March, 21 cents; April-June, 24 cents. 

November 1, No. 1, amber crepe, 19 cents. 

November 24, No. 1 amber crepe, 16% cents. 

November 1, No. 1, rolled brown crepe, 15 cents. 

November 24, No. 1 rolled brown crepe, 14 cents. 


+ 


SoutH AMERICAN ParAs AND CAUCHO. November 1, upriver 
fine, 23% to 24 cents; islands fine, 19 to 20 cents; upriver coarse, 
15 to 16 cents; islands coarse, 15 to 16 cents; Cameta coarse, 
1334 to 14% cents; caucho ball, 15 to 16 cents. 

November 24, upriver fine, 21 cents; islands fine, 19% cents; 
upriver coarse, 15% cents; islands coarse, 14 cents; Cameta 
coarse, 14 cents; caucho ball 10 to 16 cents. 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago, and November 24, the current date: 


December 1, November 1, November 24, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1919 1920 1920 
First latex crépe....... $0.52 @ $0.21 @.22 $0.19 @ 
Amber crépe No. 1.... 51 @ 19 @ 164@ 
Amber crépe No, 2 50 @ 18 @ 154%4@ 
Amber crépe No. 3.... 49 @ 17 @ 14%@ 
Amber crépe No. 4.... 47 @ 16 @ 134%4@ 
Brown crépe, thick and 
GE ctvecvices ewe 47 @ 18 @ 15 @ 
Brown crépe, specky.... 45 @ 15 @ 15 @.14% 
Brown crépe, rolled..... 43 @ 15 @ 14 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, 
standard quality.... 57% @ 19% @.20 174%@ 
Smoked sheet, plain stand 
ROG GREET ccccevcces 54. @ 18“%U@ 16 @ 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 
Ce wswennsss ‘ 5 a 174@ 15 @ 
Colombe scrap No. 1... 35 @ 16 @ 13 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2... 34 @ 15 @ 12 @ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crépe........... 49 @ ‘a @ 
Assam onions..... eee 499 (a @ 
Penang black scrap....« a a @ 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin ........- 11%4@.14 09 @ .07%@ 
Palembang .... — 13 @ (a 08 @ 
Pressed block.......... 24 @.27 18 @ 15%@ 
Sarawak ..... Keccedhee ll @ @ 07 @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 
Upriver, fine......... 49 @.50 .23%4 @.24 20 @.21 
Upriver, medium..... @ 2 @ 17 @ 
'’priver, coarse bach 36 @ 15 @.16 154%@ 
Upriver, weak, fine... 40 @ 17 @ 15 @.16 
Islands, fine..... see 4714 @.48 19 @.20 194@ 
Islands, medium 47 @A8 19 @ *14 @ 
Islands, coarse.... 22 @.23 15 @ 14 @.14% 
Cameta, coarse....... 22 @ 14 @ 14 @ 
Madeira, fine...... 51 @.51 29 @ 24 @.25 
Acre Bolivian, fine... 51 @.51% 25 @ 20 @.21% 
Peruvian, fine sabe 50 @ .22 @ 18 @.19 
eae 50 @ 21 @ 19 @ 
CAUCHO 
Upper caucho ball.... 34 @.35 16 @ 16 @.16% 
Lower caucho ball.... 32 @.34 a ¢€ 10 @.10% 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads.... @ *18 @ 14 @ 
OO a @ *10 @ .06 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guar- 
GE. Wewegeescnuse @ *15 @ 11 @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet. ra .18 





December 1, November 1, November 24, 
CENTRALS— 1919 1920 1920 

Corinto scrap $0.34 @$0.34% (a $0.12 @ 

Esmeralda sausage...... 34 @.34% fa 12 @ 

Central scrap.......0:; 33 @ @ 12 @ 

Central scrap and strip. 32 @.32% @ 10 @ 

Central wet sheet...... 22 @.23 @ .07 @ 

Guayule, 20% guarantee .23 @ 25 @ *20 @ 

Guayule, washed and dried 38 @ 37 @ *30 @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger flake, prime..... i8 @ @ @ 

Benguela, extra No. 1, 

28% hisawekese nike a @ @ 
Ienguela, No. 2, 32%% (a @ 09 @ 
Conakry niggers........ fa fa 
Congo prime, black upper. 37 @ a @ 
Congo, prime, red upper @ (a @ 
Kassai. Black ..cccsece 37 6 @ @ @ 

| (a fa (a 

Massai sheets and strings (@ (a @ 

Rio Nunez hball........ (a w @ 

Rio Nunez sheets and 

SETIMGBS cccccccccssese @ @ @ 

GUTTA PERCHA— 
Ce Ee cw ed ases ss 25 @ 19 @ 17. @,18 
Red Macaseer. ...2.c0e 2.85 @ 2.90 @ 2.25 @2.90 
BALATA— 

Block, Ciudad Bolivar. . .60 @.64 70 @ 70 @ 
Colombia ..... 53. @.55 46 @ 47) —~@.48 
eee 43 @.45 33 @ @ 

Surinam sheet....... ‘ 88 @ 70 @ 72 @.73 

SMBEF ..css 290 @ 76 @ 80 @ 

* Nominal 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
The continued depressed state of the rubber manufacturing 
industry generally, together with the unprecedented low levels 
ruling for crude rubber, has entirely eliminated the demand for 
reclaims and practically obliterated the market on all grades. 
Such reclaiming plants as are in operation are producing only 
an inconsiderable fraction of their normal output. A change for 
the better, it is thought, may come early in the approaching 
new year. 
The following quotations are nominal and are the same as 
reported for September 27 and October 26: 











NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 


FI i « 
l’ris ) t \ wit? tr ! 
STANDARD RECLAIMS 
l t $0.24 
Priction . . . a 30 
Mechanical 11 a 12 
Shoe 143,@ 15 
! Ss, aute 1426 15 
tr A2K@ 135 
W leet 4 t l 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER 
In regard » the nancial si " \Ibert BL. Reers, broker mn crud 
er and commercial paper, No iberty street, Néw York City, advises 
follows 
“During November the demand r paper has been light, about the same 
as October, and alu t entire t-of-town banks, ruling rates being 
to 9 per cent for t be names nal some omg as 
hich as 9 per cent 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES 


Novel 

PLANTATIONS— 1920" 1919 1918 

First latex crepe $0.21 @ $0.18 $0.541% @$0.53 $0,63 @$0.41 

Smoked sheet ribbe« 0 t 17 + @ 52 6144 46 
PARAS— 

Upriver ne . 334 @ 0 a 49 68 @ 57% 

Upriver, coarse l a 14 35 t $414 10 @ Jl 

Islands, tine 4 t 18 48 a 48 59 (@ 44 

Islands, coarse 4 ! 3 a 1! 7 @ 21% 
Cameta 14 t } % @ l 

Figure » Noveml« 
ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET 
GRISAR & CO., Antwerp, report [November , 1920] 
The market tendency continues t ¢ weal After various fluctuations, 
market closed with rices Slightly higher Spot, November, Ils. 2d 

s. 4d.; December, |! i la ry-March, ls. 3d.—Ils. 4d.; January-June, 
] td ara, ls. 4d l 

Statistics for the week were as follows: Arrivals, 2.611 tons; sales, 694 
tons; stocks, 41,751 tons against 353 tons in 1919, Statistics for the 
lose of October: London—import 9,265 tons; sales, 3,028 tons; stocks, 
41.748 tons against 24,978 tons in 1919 Arrivals, by the Albertville, 
193,436 tons Stock on hand this day: 1,478 tons 

Interest in the futures market remains nil; the rate of exchange is lowe 
y 0.25 francs [Transactions a nted to 000 kilos Closing quotations, 
each month vember-May x June-October 8.75 “endency, quiet 


AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET 





JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report [October 29, 1920]: 

The dull tendency on the rubber market continued without interruption 
Nevertheless, a good business is done ere in spot parcels of various 
qualities 

Hevea standard crépe brought f. .88 sheets, f. .82. On the terminal 
market the turnover was very st I ind rices remained unc hanged and 
nominal 

The final prices were about f. .86 for evea standard crépe and f. .80 for 
spot sheets, crépe January-Mar f April-lune, f. .98 rather sellers, with 
i vers at a t ents | ‘ 

CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
IMPORTS, 
January 1 to October 18 

Crude rubber 1919 1920 
From Straits Settlements f nds 2,172,183 2,139,185 

India 1,231,016 1,211,833 

Burma and other trie 26,259 

Totals P j 3,403,199 3.377,277 
EXPORTS 

Crude rubber 
lo United Kingdom nd 1,212,288 32,912,097 

Belgium 29,120 169,550 

France - 383,400 613,334 

Qermany 300,592 

Netherlands . 22,730 

Italy : 224,000 

Spain ‘ i 0s é‘’ «tees 

\ustralia oses 56 

Victoria . 98,755 253,236 

United States 47,779,583 29,188,164 

New South Wales 154,212 400,092 

Canada and Newfoundland 668,294 425,600 

India ‘ 2,313 736 

Straits Settlements 454 44,800 

Japan an 262,947 177,845 

lotal pounds 71,591,379 64,732,832 


Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 
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SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET 
GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [October 14, 1920] 
the weekly rubber auction held yesterday and today was marked by a 
steady demand and an improvement in prices. The sale opened quietly at 
crépe 58%, sheet 51 cents, but owing to keen competition for standard 
srades, values improved later to crépe 60%, sheet 54 cents, an advance of 


cents on the week. Off quality lots of crépe and sheet were in strong 
demand, and a large quantity ot this grade was sold at reasonably good 
prices browns were scarce and steady round about last week's prices; 


dark and barky crépes improved slightly, 
Of 997 tons catalogd, 545 tons were sold. 
rhe tollowing is the course of values 
Sterling Equivalent 


In Singapore per pound in 


per Pound ! London 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked...... Sic @ 54e 1/ 4% @ 1/ 5% 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked...... 38 @ 5O 1/ 1 @ 1/ 4% 
Crépe, fine pale..............-. 58% @ 60 lf/ 7% @ WV7% 
Crépe, good pale........ asareatd ae @ S58 lf 2% @ I/ 7's 
Crepe, tine brown ‘ --. 344% @ 42 lf OM (a lf 2% 
Crepe, good brown cuaveawe ae a 34 103g @ 1l/ 03% 
Crépe, dark . wa teen See 30 - 9% @ ll ‘4 
Crepe, bark ots ; ‘ 18 a 7 /7% «@ 10% 


'Quoted in Straits Scttlements, currency $1 $0.567 United States 


currency 
PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA 


From January 1, 1920 to dates named, excluding all foreign transshipments 
Reported by Barlow & Co., Singapore. 
From 
— a 
Port 


Singapore, Malaca, Penang, Swettenham, 
August 31, August 31, August 31, August 31, 
ry 1920 1920 1920 1920 Totals 
United Kingdom./bs 36,884,082 2,142,507 20,609,467 17,769,218 77,405,274 


The Continent .920,606 398,400 150,007 6,469,013 
Japan . ‘ 8,043,804 Seka 2,277 i. 8,046,081 
Ceylon ananouan 10,299 ovetees 328,134 1,198,245 1,536,678 
U.S. A. and Canada 186,719.529 42,214 16,353,857 ; 203,115,600 
DEE... davwkede 438,294 eese o6e 6 “cer 438,294 
Other countries 400 oe 123,600 


——— 37,692,535 19,117,470 297,134,540 

For the year 1919. 17,849,500 25,779,500 30,805,166 426,772,166 

For the year 1918. ; 837,600 12,479,200 eeied 238,416,800 

For the year 1917. 177,901,200 15,113,200 23,402,000 216,416,400 

For the year 1916. 135,535,954 7,167,346 30,643,565 3,660,840 177,007,705 

or the year 1915. 86,067,657 7,898,984 28,580,663 821,445 123,368,749 
5 


l 
For the year 1914. 43,534,177 ,218,379 21,912,567 2,052,620 72,717,743 


Potals 2,184,721 37 
5 





STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS 


\n official report from Singapore states that the exports of rubber from 
Straits Settlements ports in the month of Sepember amounted to 9,791 
toms (transhipments, 1,416 tons) as compared with 6,673 tons in August and 
0,476 tons in the corresponding month last year. The total export tu the 
end of September was 100,720 tons, as against 109,952 tons last year, and 
51,616 tons in 1918. Appended are the comparative statistics: 


918 1919 192 

January oseeees tons 4,302 14,404 13,125 
February ....... Pe 2,334 15,661 17,379 
OO Ore 20,908 5,931 
April ere ‘ 6,584 10,848 9,768 
May 13,587 15,845 15,617 
JURE cccccce estcaree ates 6,515 5,059 11,663 
TOT wecers . csecsee Ee 7,818 10,773 
August ... ° oo kaw 8,933 6,673 
September 6,209 10,476 9,791 

Totals tens 51,616 109,952 100,720 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official report from Kuala Lumpur gives the exports of rubber from 
the Federated Malay States during the month of September as 7,604 tons 
compared with 9,140 tons in August, and 9,841 tons in the corresponding 
month last year. The total exports for nine months of the current year 
umount to 80,262 tons against 79,824 tons in 1919 and 58,142 tons in 1918. 
Appended are the comparative statistics: 


1918 1919 1920 

January .. ...fons 7,588 7,163 11,119 
February . Sake 6,820 10,809 9,781 
March . 7,709 10,679 9,524 
April 7,428 7,664 8,375 
- 5,851 7,308 7,627 
Tune 5,161 7,094 9,049 
| “eer fie sides apc aes: 2 8,640 8,043 
August .... ~~ sannepes. ane 10,626 9,140 
September ....... cesscess Que 9,841 7,604 
errr tons 58,142 79,824 80,262 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG 
January 1 to 
September 21 


" ~ a 

1919 1920 

fo Great Britain .. pwrahon tas wes enue piculs* 192,703 182,703 
UTERO cccccccces Se ee nm 3,574 3,578 
United States.... bdvbeeecvcqesdumeueeesaked 132.262 132,262 
SO Ea ee eens eee ee piculs 328,539 318,543 


1One picul equals 13344 pounds. 
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PLANTATION 


To Netherlands ..... Ril 


Great Britain 
Germany 
ees 
Belgium 


Other Europe an de stin ations 


United States 
Singapore 
a eS 


Other countries 
Totals ... baa 


Ports of origin: 
Tandjong Priok 
Samarang ; 
Soerabaya 


given in 19 
1919 


* De *tails not 
* Not specified in 


RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA 
Eight Months 





August Ended 1 August 31 
—_ eee Reseiinbeus 
1919 1920 1919 1920 - 
los 524,000 ° 3,133,000 
177,000 392,000 4,781,000 5,106,000 
- 10,000 70,000 
° errr * 11,000 
. 17,000 4 31,000 
567,000** Kae BAS RAR . accssne 
1,013,000 400,000 11,578,000 9,505,000 
494,000 299.000 3,580,000 2,970,000 
180 .000 184,000 
190,000 
76,000** 278,000** 5 
los 2,327,000 1,669,000 200,000 


1,583,000 
27,000 
€82,600 


19 
I 


738,000 11,700,000 
23.000 345,000 
785,000 8,751,000 


21,555,000 21, 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
MANIFESTS 





PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho 
Octoper 25. By the S. S. Gregor from Iquitos 
Uktramares Corp. ......ecc00 ccccces 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
Octrorner 25. By the S. S. Gregory, from Boliv 
William Schall & Co........ 26,815 
Ocroper 25. By the S. S. Gregory, from Manaos 
General Rubber Co 
. & > feo, 
W. R. Grace & Co : 
Mever & Brown, Inc 35,200 
Octoper 25 By the S. S. Greger fror ir 
Poel & Kelly.. “ 
William Schall & Co 
VariemS .cccccce 
Ocroper 25. By the S. S. Fleridian, from Montevideo 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co.... 
Octorner 25. By the S. S. Archimedes, from Montevideo 
Peel & Kelly... .ccoss 6,468 196 1,656 
rere ere 9,310 588 10,290 
Novemper & By the S. S. Benevente, from Rio de Janeiro 
Varhet® ccccccces sovcccetes 38, 90€ 98 5.586 21,268 
November 8 Fy the S. S. Aidan, from Para 
General Rubber Co... 
Poel & Kelly......... sos 2 
William Schall & Co 42,445 
Amsinck & Co., In . . 
Pau! Bertuch 12,368 17,460 
Novemeer & By the S. S. Aidan, from Manaos 
Poel & Kelly 
VATIONS . oc ccccceccccese 
Novemner 16. Ry the S. S. Nasmyth, from Para 
General Rubber Co...... 2s 5.490 
Poel & Kelly. 294 3,920 
Various 5.488 
PLANTATIONS 
(Figured 180 pounds te the bale ¥ case) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: te Pounds 
Octrower 22 By the S. S. Tatsuno Mar at New York 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Colembo New York 20,160 
Thornett & Fehr. Inc Colombo New York 14,580 
\ldens’ Successors, Inc. Colombo New York 10,440 
Poel & Kelly........++. Colombo New York 72,360 
L.. Littiejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 112,000 
Hlood Rubber Co...... Colombo Watertown 11,390 
Wee. casstexedx Colombo New York 30,400 
Octrorer 23 Ry the S. S. Lowther Castle, at New York 
Hood Rubber Co....... Singapore Watertown 246,400 
Octoper 27. By the S. S. Saxonia, at New York. 
VEOED. ccccasscescesss london New York 87,840 
Ocroser 28. By the S. S. Sydic, at New York 
Hood Rubber Co....... , Colombo Watertown 37,170 
Pacific Trading Corp. of k 
America beneh wes Colombo New York 113,400 
rhornett & Fehr, Inc. Colombo New York 72,000 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 59,400 
\ arious Colombo New York 19,260 
Octoser 29. Ry the S. S. Hest Conoh, at New York 
The Goodyear Tire & 3 
Rubber Co. Colombo Akron 51,680 





:936,000 


303,000 


,249,000 


AND 


Potals 
Pounds 


8.016 
9,898 





4,704 
19,600 
88,886 


0,580 


8,320 
20,188 


7,646 
03.154 


5,490 
$4,214 


5,488 


lotals 


71.330 


246,400 


87,840 


51,680 


1 hos 


Octorer 29. By the S. 


Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 


Ocroser 29. By the § 
Boston Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co. , 
Thornett & Fehr, 
Irwin-Harrisons & 
field, Inc. 
William H. Stiles & Co.. 
Edward Boustead & Co.. 


“Inc... 
Cros 


Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


F. R. Henderson & Co an 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Hood Rubber Co........ 
General Rubber Co...... 
— Harrisons Crosfield, 


In 
Bz sird Rubber & 


Trading 

Co. é . 66oes 

F. R. Henderson & Co.. 

be ae 
WER ecaseecdes 


Hadden & Co...... 
Irwin-Harrisons ( “rosfi el i, 
Inc. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
Aldens’ Successors, 
East Asiatic Co., 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 
IRS. «< ‘ 
Fred Stern & Co 
Various 


OctoBer 30 By the S 


Dunlop Tire & 
Corporation of 


Rubber 
(America 


OctToner 30 By the S 


Ifood Rubber 


Various 


NOVEMBER 4 By the S 
Chas. T. Wilsen Co., Inc. 
Whitehall & Co. 
Baring Bros 
Poel & Kelly. . ° 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 
a Rubber & Trading 
F vol Stern & G o. 
Various : 


NoveMBek 4. liv the S 
The United Malaysian 
Rubber Co 
Meyer & Brown. “Inc. 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
Gi. auacdacs 
Fred Stern & Co.... 

The Fisk Rubber C 
NoveMBER 5 
Ultramares Cory} 

Novemser 8. Ly the 


Hagemeyer Trading Co.. 
Peninsular Trading 


Agency, Inc. .....- 
Fred Stern & Co.... 
VOSIOUS cccescciscces 


NovemMser 8. By the S 


Baring Bros. .. 
W. R. Grace & Co...... 
Eastern Rubber Co...... 
Poel & Kelly.... 
William H. Stiles & Co 

Aldens’ Successors, Inc.. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
General Rubber Co.... 

’ arious ° 
Winter, Ross & Co. 9 4 
F. R. Henderson & Co. 
\ldens’ Successors, Inc 

Fred Stern & Co.....-- 
Various ... , 
Maver & Brown. Inc... 
Baird Rubber & Trading 

i: Geeseue.s 
Various 


Novemper 8. liv the S 


| a 2 Johastone & Co., 

DM cecens Selkhs co aes 
East Asiatic Co., ‘Inc. —— 
Goldman, Sachs & Co... 
VaSIOEB ccccces ts 
V. R. Grace & Co...... 
The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. i. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc 
Ralfour, Williamson & Co 
A. C. Fox & Co. 5a 
A. Desmond & ( 





S. Celtic, at New 


S. Altai Man 


Shipment Shipped 
from: to: 
S. Rotterdam, at New York. 
Rotterdam New York 


S. City of Oran, 


Dorchester 
New York 


Singapore 
Singapore 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Penang 
Penang 


Akron 

New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore Watertown 
Telok Neboeng New York 


Penang 
Penang 


Telok Neboeng New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Singapore 
Port Dickson 
Port Dickson 
Port Dickson 
Medan 


Medan 
Singapore 
Medan 
Medan 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
York 
ol BR 


Liverp uffalo 


at New York 


Singapore Watertown 


S. Enggano, at New York 
Soerabaya New York 
S. Kentucky, at New York. 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colomho New York 
Colombo New York 
Calcutta New York 
Colombo New York 
Colomboi New Yor) 
S. Drember, at New York 
Borneo New York 
Far East New Yor} 
Batavia New York 
Soerabava New York 
Singapore Chicopee Falls 
S. Helekon, at New York 
Pu'ta Colombo New York 
S. Patroclus, at New York 


New York 


Batavia 


New York 
New York 


Ratavia 
Belawan-Deli 


Batavia ew York 
S. Akron, at New York. 

Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Colombo New York 
Belawan New York 
Penang New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 


New York 


Singapore 


New York 


Singapore 


Singapore New York 
S. Ningchow, at New York. 
Singapore New York 
Port Said New York 
Port Said New York 


New York 
New York 


Port Said 
Penang 


Penang \kron 

Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 
“ingapore New York 
Singapore New York 
Singapore New York 





New York 4 





Pounds. 


14,560 


at New York. 


6,300 
20,160 


20,700 
100,000 
28,800 
9,000 


66,600 
59,760 
403,200 
61,700 
924,840 


23,400 


201,600 
11,880 
23,940 
24,300 


267,120 


97,380 
294,560 
21,780 
29,700 


170,800 
399,840 
600,600 


70.560 


66,160 
78,300 
223,200 
42,660 
224,000 


56,000 
2,400 
226,260 


2,104 
16,800 


13,440 
6,720 
13,655 


15.300 


69,120 


14,920 


137,880 


46, 260) 
84.000 


56,000 
405,000 


168,000 
28,800 
89,100 

226,800 
69,480 


86,400 
183,840) 
61,560 
89,640 
67,680 


305,280 





‘sy 


Totals. 


14,560 


867,960 


360 


316 


70,560 


938.980 


2,509,980 
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PLANTATIONS—Continued 





Shipment Shipped 
tron t Pounds 
Ajax Rubber C« Im Singapore New Brunsw’k 28,800 
Eastern Rubber Co Singar New York 99,360 
Poel & Kelly ‘ Singapore New York 41,940 
Mitsui & Co., Limited Singapore Ne York 103,860 
W. R. Grace & Co Singapore New York 87,660 
The Fisk Rubber Co Singapore Chicopee Falls 412,160 
William H. Stiles & Co Singapore New York 120,000 
Hood Rubber Co Singapore Watertown 252,000 
Various . Singapore Toronto 100,800 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
Co eee Singapore New York 39,680 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 168,000 
Fred Stern & Co Singapore New York 11,200 
Various Singapore New York 2,012,000 
NOVEMBER Ii By tl S. S. West Calera, at New York 
Alfred Kramer & Co Colombo New York 35,640 
Various Colombe New York 1,600 
Novemper 10 Ity the S. S. Easter ros it New York 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc Colombo New York 10.080 
Poel & Kelly Colombh« New York 47,700 
arious Color New York 118,440 
Novemrer Ie Ry the S. S. Kandahar, at Bosto 
llood Rubber Co Colombe Watertown 100,800 
NoveMnper If By the S. S. Eastern Knight, at New York 
rhornett & Fehr, Inc Colombo New Yor! 57,601 
L. Littlejohn & Co, Inc Colombo New fork 78° 604 
W. R. Grace & Co Colombo New Yor! 164,520 
Various Colombe New Yer! 32.0 
NovemMper 17 iv the SS. Lake ce, at New Yor 
Various Lisbon New York 126.000 
NoveMrer 1! By the S. S. Grace Dollar, at New Yor! 
W. R. Grace & Co Singapore New Yor! $43,340 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc Singapore New Yor! 20,340 
L.. Littlejohn & Co., In Singapore New York 459.400 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Singapore New York 695,260 
Hood Rubber Co Singapore Watertow: 90,000 
Rubber Importers & Deal 
ers Co., Inc Singal F New York 104,400 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac ( Singapore New York 17,620 
H. A. Astlett & Co Singapore New York 81.820 
Various , Singapore New Yor! 374,920 
Balfour, Williamson & 
on « Penang New Yor! 332,820 
Various Penang New York 369,360 
NovEemsBer 2 Ry the 5. S a New Yor! 
L.. Littlejohn & Co Im lav New York 11.27 
Various Soerabaya New York 64,600 
Manhattan Rubber Mig 
Co Batavia New York 31,500 
Fred Stern & Co Batavia New York 568,960 
Various Batavia New York 218.520 
Various Tandj'g Priok New York 4. 420 
Various Belawan-Deli New Yor} 158.960 
NovEMper 2 ty the S. S. Kandahar, at New York 
Hood Rubber Co Colombo Watertown 7 
Ww . Grace & Co Colombo New York ‘ 
|. Aron & Co , Colombo New York 
Whittall & Co. of Ceylon Colomb« New York 
Fdward Maurer Co., Inc Colomb« New York $5,440 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc Coloinbo New York O646 
L. Littlejohn & Co., In Colombo New York 6,100 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc Colomb« New York 57,600 
|. H. Rayner & Co Colom! New York 63,720 
Fred Stern & Co Colomb New York 11,200 
Various Colomt New York $54,440 
CENTRALS 
OCTOBER By the S&S. S a. at New York 
1. S. Sembrada & Co Guayaquil New York 16 
Octosper 25 By the S. S. Grove, at New York 
Ultramares Corp Puerto Cabello New York 3.750 
Various Puerto Cabello New York 955 
Octoper 27 ity the S. S. Colon, at New York 
Various Cristobal New York 450 
Octorer 28 ty the S. S. Sagua. at New York 
Various Central Amer- New York 1,650 
Various ican Ports 
NoveMBER 5 By the S. S. Ruby, at New York 
The Steiger Trading Co Matanzas New Yor! iM 
Harburger & Stack Matanzas New York 6.300 
Novemser 12 by the S. S. Philadelphia, at New Yor 
Scholz & Co Venezuelan 
Ports New Yor} 5 +) 
NoveMper 12. ly the S. S. Turria at New York 
(;. Amsinck & Co., Ine Cartagena New Yor! 1.800 
JELUTONG 
OCTOBER J‘ By the S. S. City of Oran, at Ne Yor 
Paterson, Simmons & Co Singapore New York 0.7 
Various Singapore New Yor! 352,800 
NOVEMPER ! the S. S. Mig ut New Yor! 
Various Singapore New Yor Th 
Novemrer 20 By the S. S savi. at New Yor 
E. Everett Carlton & Co Soerabaya New York 61,500 


I 


otals 


5,354,040 


10,80 


538.92 


126,001 


owe 


1,500 


GUAYULE 


Shipment Shipped 
trom: to: Pounds 
Octorer 2 liv rail at Eagle Pass, Texas. 
Continental-Mexican Rub- 
a Ta « Mexico New York 55,000 
NOVEMBER 1 liv rail at Kagle Pass, Texas 
Continental-Mexican Rub 
ber Co : Mexico New York 70,000 
NOVEMEER 6 By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas 
Continental-Mexican Rub- 
ber Co Mexico New York 55,000 
AFRICANS 
NOVEMBER iy the S. S. Retterdam, at New York 
Various Rotterdam New York 88,205 
NovEMRBER & iy the S. S. La Lorraine, at New York 
Various Havre New York 575 
NOVEMPER tiv the S. S. Baltic, at New Yorl 
Meyer & Brown, Inc Liverpool New York 11,200 
NoveMBER 17 liy the S. S. Nienww Amsterdam, at New York 
Various Rotterdam New York 1,495 
NoveMBer 19 ty the S. S. La Touraine, at New York 
American Hard Rubber 
Co Havre New York 115 
Novemrer 20 I'y t S. S. Westerdyk, at New York 
Julius Schmid, Inc Rotterdam New York 115 
GUTTA PERCHA 
Ocrorer 29 I e >. S. City of Oran, at New Yorl 
Various Singapore New York 127,500 
NoveMBER & Ry the S. S. Migchow, at New York. 
L.. Littlejohn & (¢ Inc Port Said New York 12,000 
NOVEMBER & Is the Ss. S i/kron, at New York 
Various Singapore New York 7 2,600 
NovemMBer 4 ty the S. S. Djember, at New Yor! 
The United Malaysian 
Rubber Cx Limited.. Borneo New York 45,897 
NOVEMBER itv the S. S. Tesas it New York 
The United Malaysian 
Rubber Co., Limited Borneo New York 22.240 
GUTTA SIAK 
NoveMet ) By the S. S. JVesari, at New York 
Various telawan-Deli N Yor! 7,200 
BALATA 
Octorer 27 bh he S. S. Celon, at New York 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inx Cristobal New York 3,105 
Octoper 28 By the S. S. Berenice, at New York 
Wm. Schall & Co Dutch Guiana New York 19.448 
Octoner 29 Rv the S. S. Achilles, at New York 
Wm. Schall & Co West Indies New York 3,454 
NovemMBper 5 [By the S. S. Mavara, at New York 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Port of Spain’ New York 13,950 
Novemper 20. By the S. S. Stavargaren, at New York 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc Rolivar New York 4,120 
Various ’ Bolivar New York 12,600 
ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS 
Ocroper vy the S. S {lberteille, from the Congo. 
Societé Anonyme Bungé (Cie. du Congo belge) hi 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Grands Lacs). 
Credit Colonial & Commercial 
(Anc. L. & W. Van de Velde), (Comfina). 
(Ane. L. & W. Van de Velde) 
Société Coloniale Anversoise (lLomami).. 
Various 
Potal l 
( ed Grisar & Ce lntwerp. 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
IMPORTS 
MAN UFACTURED—free 
Crude rubber: 
From Nicaragua 6,500 $1,703 2,390 
l otals 6.500 $1.703 2,390 
Chicle 536 $315 3,893 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURE! 
\utomobile _ tires E $1,299 
Inner tubes 
Solid tires 
All other tires . 36 
Belting . 5,132 
He s¢ 
Packing .. 2 ania ieee pabaie 
Rubber boots. . rs 321 1,002 
Rubber shoes urs 5,206 5,171 
Soles and heels 
Druggists’ sundrics 1,146 
Other rubber manufactures 2,149 
lotals P 5°7 $15,935 
Insulated wire $2.3 24 
Fountain pens 10 127 
Suspenders . 
Chewing gum. ‘ 4,331 


rotals 


70,000 


uw 
a 


000 


72,600 
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PORT OF NEW YORK 


September 


IMPORTS 
1919 

UN MANU FACTURED—free — A ———, 

Crude rubber: Pounds Value 
From Be lgium 4,939 $1,770 
‘rance : 46,086 31,576 

Net herlands i > Sapeal 
Canada 30,837 14,718 
England 2,923,810 1,237,056 
Guatemala 112 23 
Nicaragua 14,751 4,210 
Honduras 454 136 
er 24,381 8,816 
PERRIER. 6icciesce 32,746 16,806 
ED eiinuendwses 39,253 12,222 
British West Indies 1,235 375 
SN nis diwe gatereree 73,860 36,930 
ear 8,147,297 2,495,311 
a aero 35 72 
SEE 26secccess 84,406 31,194 
0 EE 32,650 14,693 
ere 18,875 4,809 
DE Gheteotacdeses 79,177 32,108 
Venezuela ane 44,393 25,453 
British India.... : 5,304 


British Guiana 
Straits Settlements. . 2 
British East Indies. 2,854,147 








Dutch East Indies.. 4,228,191 1,686,973 
D(') Gitkentck keakes «aged 
Se enscoecs ae 
Japan .. ae Ga ca 
British West Africa. 456,519 48,762 
Philippine Islands. . Senin - = Mptene 
DEE. 6608606 e680 - 
Belgian Congo...... , 
WG is SE sce eccee ‘ 
WOME ddineonas . 25,359,934 $9,213, 174 
Jelutong (Pontianak): 

From England ....... ; 6,720 $1,431 
Straits Settlements.. 1,192,809 135,327 
Dutch East Indies or 
BEE 44d e000snnwes 52,381 5,409 

EE: -ctwdutivecs 1,251,910 $142,167 
Gutta percha: 

From Straits Settlements 56,666 $14,160 

Dutch East Indies. . haven 
WOE 2.5 cnn cdutcewccin 56,666 $14,160 
Balata: 

From England ....... 24,596 $24 061 
Guatemala ......... Or ae 
GEE cococccess 19,157 9,545 
POGMERE: <cvcese 14,793 5,600 
ED schess ine 637 196 
Venezuela .. = 30,589 19,684 
Straits Settlements 
British East Indies. . 

British Guiana. . ‘ 2,524 2,019 
Dutch Guiana.... 86,048 60,785 
awe ae 180,335 $121,890 
Reclaimed and scrap nl er. 382,477 30,161 
Totals, unmanufactured. 27,231,322 $9,521,552 
Manufactures of rubber and 
MUR POTERR coccccsccscas coccse $80,494 
Rubber substitutes. ..dutiable 112 98 
GCRIS ccccovesoce dutiable 345,317 215,759 
EE Gascstccwnseswes 345,429 $2 296,351 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED: . 

Demees GED ccccceccsse «6 ssesse $1,765,239 
DP DEE cccctebececenee _sesess <dveasd 
BE GED ccccccecccceseces wees es 
Be SED GHB. occ esccadons 106,177 
DE cctbacvccecdeestsess® 8 savewe 24,703 
Dt cctecubimieceesesetese  \4eenas  ‘eewwe 
POE cicncesecceve > ‘ 7 
Rubber boots ......... pairs 6,189 14,002 
Rubber shoes ......... pairs 558,707 518,681 

TE GE WOMB. cccescccses cevece cose 
Druggists’ sundries......... 69,551 
Other mfrs. of rubber...... =. ....- 295,555 
Totals, manufactured... 564,896 $3,093,908 
Insulated wire ........++-: : $213,212 
Fountain pens....... number 28,877 33,7 3x 
Suspenders and garters..... ng 177,462 
Chewing gum..........+++. << ‘eames 
TOO ce sccccvccnccces 28,877 $424,404 

UNMANUFACTURED—free : . 

Reclaimed and scrap rubber. 827,520 $99,617 


FOREIGN EXPORTS 


Crude rubber 193,551 $84,709 
PT . coin Sacesewacsiuwers 2,792 2,385 
TOURED BOOED. ccccccicctoss  csesse  ceecce 

4,557 


Rubter manufactures 


1 


— 
Pounds 


"23,234,370 $8,7 


307,383 
947,073 


,509,440 


10,469 


397,559 
68,921 


466,480 


248,867 
59,522 


"308,389 


"4,594 
33,600 
45,260 
23,106 
15,467 
894,115 
497,305 


25,400,657 


241,994 
241,994 


15,112 


219,941 


803,250 
17,920 





———— 
920 
Value . 


10,670 


$72,155 





$40,149 
11,058 


$51,207 
$302,102 
2 


79,756 


274/333 


$4,341,074 
$515,831 
23.434 
326.066 
159,865 


$1,025,196 


$32,843 


284,717 
13,762 
425 


2,017 


PORT OF BOSTON 




















IMPORTS 
September 
- A... 
1919 1920 
a pape 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UN MANUFACTURED—free: 
Crude rubber: 

From British India....... 12,640 2,600 
See ee 14,000 5,649 
ee es) 8«—«' ktcaasl  tmans 140,120 36,433 

RR SS DPSS A aR ae 166,760 $44,682 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed. 8,731 $295 21,274 $1,082 
Rubber manufactures, dutiable ...... 5.734 ore 2,087 

EXPORTS 

MANUFACTURED: 

Pe GE wecdiccotée. s0n0e0 ae. ee $1,413 
Dt? Siinetctiggiehsees ‘akiees , | eeieen  » wedene 618 
Dt Un étiatéchesenesen <e63540 “Ghasee 0 Aabecd 50 
a ee a ee 773 4,257 
BE Wixiesnean etomece rte 319 
| eee a . 350 
Rubber boots.......... pair rs 11,745 31,810 11,331 33,164 
Rubber shoes........ pairs 83,728 56,674 188,422 167,829 
Soles and heels “e F : 2,006 
Druggists’ sundries..... . |) =o 4,178 
Other rubber manufac tures 25,993 35,243 

BMS ceccecscscccesee 95,473 $119,142 199,753 $249,427 
Insulated wire......... ‘ ai $1,303 $8,416 
Fountain pens...... number 25 _ 86=—si(ids'wwagene’ ° @eptee 
Suspe nders and garters... eee 31,506 10,379 
Rubber scrap and reclaime od. 57,775 6,081 oseece 

PORT OF SEATTLE 
IMPORTS 
UN MANUFACTURED—/ree 
Crude rubber: 
From Straits Settlements.. 1,376,810 $506,087 134,400 $39,071 
3ritish East Indies 18,000 ae”  séenees~_ «_” bepaes 

Hongkong ..... , 217,490 76,122 caeieein” c wildland 
pO aera care 380,800 122,528 

BE htndenene nese eos 1 612,300 "$588, 982 2 515,200 $161,599 

Rubber manufactures....... ...+.- oe: § sbsene $13,381 
EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED 
Co ee $9,767 $122,414 
Dt Dceusesscesesieus. savers) Sued -  Watnue 4,166 
GD kveaxcceeugacesa - <«acate i stunek  savees 1,415 
Me Ge GOdccndsedaces <ceevee 3,284 5 
DE “ctenvsustsiSesseine) eneees 2,713 8,544 
DE scesstgeekecgiansuned skecieb™ “'giiikaY © gabe 5,533 
EE it eee eee | patie gine © a 67 
Rubber boots.......... pairs 1,490 4,980 552 2,123 
Rubber shoes.......... pairs 6,017 6,002 1,955 1,751 
Druggists’ sundries.... : oma’ —— Cs ueeae 399 
Other rubber manufactures. paces i 3,947 

GED Hbvan0endeudenrs 7,507 $31,849 2,507 $150,364 
Insulated wire.......... ae 8 wxesesa 565 
Fountain pens..... number 74 82 ove 
DEE dnetsnctcenes ‘ — <ssese 
Chewing gum......... ieee —— . wl e5nees 
Reclaimed rubber...... 176,246 fe eee re 

PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
IMPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED—-free 
Crude rubber: 

From Mexico ...... Ba 100 Se. <extan : “sabees 
OS Eee ee ee ee 2,440 $5,838 
Straits Settlements.. 3,303,142 1,453,968 56,462 18,329 
Dutch East Indies... 131,165 52,466 664,826 271,905 
French East Indies. ....+2 = = sesess 3,000 3,000 
Hongkong ......... 46,065 18,426 11,2 360 
TE Scbeencesases «eeeee 9 weecten 212,576 63,442 

NN. oie a eath eeares.s 3 ,480,472 $1, 524,870 970,504 $362,874 
Jelutong (Pontianak)....... 23,789 ery ae Peer 
Rubber manufactures....... ‘ahaa 867 $420 
GE Skdgecobvenecn restos os a oer ae 

EXPORTS 
MANUFACTURED: 
Autcmobile tires........... ee $265,647 
i Mee cccweethe Stebee “~ aeedea — demas 15,317 
RSE cheba svccnewseke.. t06hee. Senda on coneeee 33,216 
re 3 eee ae’ * + aweea’s 11,417 
 biveGteseesPintaras seaddse 7, ee 70,851 
i. citiuknlckeCeshbiweie).|.xikebe) . [asain teeken 28,830 
i hon. cepiabee,inaeebce © seaaet Sao apemien 26,188 
ee OOO. ccscucsse pairs 15 65 1,013 3,993 
Rubber shoes......... pairs 2,941 2,506 2,533 3,651 
 etcckde  oe:608 i adtann,  wameed 11,947 
Druggists’ sundries.........  « .-se«- [oe cade 4,776 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... ee”) — sha awes 37,914 

ME. Und se eccver scan ets 2,956 $113,567 3,546 $513,747 
Tmsulated wWire....c2ccccces secre $29,302 = neesee $9,621 
Fountain pens..... number 735 1,971 222 418 
Suspenders .......-ee00+++  seeees Sere 7,582 
oO ee eT a | © wens 1,232 

UNMANUFACTURED—free : 

Reclaimed and scrap rubber. 22,184 $1,117 stoene ee 
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SLSaVSSVSSRaRS lS BSs2Rae2 | |Z 3332/2 | OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
RRARTSRASHAASST |S SHAEIANSS |G |S Sas |o UNITED STATES 
aS bated) AN oe ie Ss a an |S lata bal Bx 
2 mom = S Sik - =o 
s ike | 1? le wa. IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
me cori g€ | August 
wm HID wow +c ”);o = > . | pd $3 a a ee — 
mF RSPR INN CRANE To =| <s 1919 1920 
so oe | mA a # | = zs UNMANUFACTURED—free: a a es 
= i % = {ndia rubber: Pounds Value Pounds Value 
- NG I 129,960 $32,268 Pore guint 
an o-19 “— I1m1°o 2 & Netherlands ....... ern Se pare 122,932 $50,526 
'& > (S28 (8h - * iS ie isjs$ a8 ee Pear Sidon semi nath 69,237 25,859 
ie eS s ia ars ae United Kingdom.... 1,760,940 739,862 1,959,770 793,204 
tt = ad Pee Canada ........... 52,321 15,218 '1$2 "67 
egy a 4 Central America ... 9,487 4,568 30,143 12,578 
cts BEND 650s6000<00 5,466 1,576 145,523 29,927 
“3 Sis Sege::|: geese 2,598,977 741,892 1,317,139 325,547 
% : (B8S53s . os is iS BSSe.:|: TOE oswsticcansess 244,438 104,489 114,405 25,095 
= 5 om eee ~ 2 Crees : 4 4 1 : 
tiie ee ls 33 baal Ress) : Other S. America.. _ 179,514 87,749 279,805 79,096 
3:38 - S eS? British: E. Indies... 17,108,838 6,918,405 34,649,711 16,480,846 
o ” “ _ Dutch E. Indies...” 44,850 16,893 4,226,814 1,801,010 
Other countries .... 325,042 123,021 1,131,633 473,512 
” > o ~ n Noo a —_— _—_—_—_—- 
= S S 3 2 | oF, (=§3z3 |§ | Totals 22,459,833 44,047,264 $20,097,267 
+ ‘ S ‘o > > = f= . Gh. secéadsaundawees ‘ 3 47,204 67 
> - we = wl oo Sian |~ Balata PERS ECR ET 139,103 41,222 $25,978 
, i |" ‘& jeln Ore | : ae. 234,953 44,113 
° nae | | ba CE daswedsees se eeeeee ee 2 sree 540107 
' | Jelutong (Pontianak) ...... 885,234 thst 36 46 
| | GRE BOURNE ccccccccescces 316,575 1,4 0,7 63 
ae : -&32 = si 6SS IS IX @« | | Rubber scrap .......e.eeee 649,421 1,281,110 105,638 
et ta a ee ee Zia a Aaah ak GAM Gon aR aen oe 5 
a a | wa ie a Totals, unmanufactured.. 24,450,16 $9,086,343 49,890,241 $21 tee) 
Bis * S b> a, Chicie (dutiable) .......... 377,187 $229,748 921,738 $354,37 
” MaNUFACTURED—dutiable ; Le ae 
° > :° +tj)2)n AG) India rubber and gutta percha bane ase “en seeeees $282,946 
BO (SSarm : cae: cl mieet ss sie B rubber substitutes..... 130,816 7,142 tteeeee sereeee 
pa Baas ‘33 ‘3 S 33° A = 15 *. = | India rubber substi 
co es ee ae siz BB | EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
’ } ew | | 
| it nn ra) | MANUFACTURED— 
| & | India rubber: , ’ ; " = 
2S $28 SSsi:s/$ sasBee:s/S1s B | Ss551S | “Scrap and old...... sees 1,007,037 $90,118 282,655 $24,644 
> ps )- > 3 A/S pep b> en EB. CSmm I } 334,413 50,675 429,603 74,652 
SPAN MAS DAWA 9 HN Res ean ow | S| Seas | es | Reclaimed .........+++. pices Daas ais " 322,613 
1S wan: © —™IS wes “isis & Soon |S eee ne bones 7 [ + sseeee 322, 
e -"Sa- ™ ** 12 Se |3 3 9 ao th, Misc cuteressatens ey ee ee 
i 7 sa “ls pm < er Packing? susioene ad aeieee ee ceeewe 103,727 
= 2 | Me srsenscaccuss pairs * 30,881 78,745 14,255 49396 
‘Z: ‘ is Sao3sssisia & MMS cooler s cae sac pairs 640,921 459,142 488,638 «481,460 
7& : ° 1S — : [Six & | Soles and heels'.......... oanaees o 00 e seeeeee 65,964 
+A. _ ° i win [--] . = 
a 1* : 7 is @ Tires: ‘ 
> For automobiles! } . 220832 s 
B soai } 2.350.901 3,121,530 
| Ge. covert eteenes seeeere LQ, l sae rt +44 
a) | 8 eT patien aro aan eae 
5 SS ere samen, 2 265,348 
‘= $33 2S : Ss s$¢ o 7 hoe io All other tires ......... osendee 10,736 oes 
‘SAAS HSS: m mM: ‘ S| & 5 Druggists’ rubber sundries'.. aes hs, ety 
of? wes * ‘ore * a ee & ae tio | Suspenders and garters..... . 700197 600,955 
-o 7 . 13 ; 7 oa 2 B | Other rubber manufactures.. 789,177 b 72 
. a oa ——_— — 
7 (e Totals, manufactured... $4 A ade 55 679 saa yd 
» “See : ‘ae i2 $s it lo Zz els. | -« | Fountain pens... _...number bg 3 0'208 
3 eae ‘$3 [w ay n bo he: $ ° | 3 Pek +. | Insulated wire and cables'.. 41,443 <U,< 
- on > law oo ” ” | = Zi “6 | 
” | ~ g = < | EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
a 3 INM URED— 
Q | ~ UNMANUFACT ae : : — 
, o ~_ lan is @ eletti:e | EE etcunatewacde 254,263 $105,065 684,322 $241,235 
2 = + a a j i= « S ee S- 5 India rubber ..... $600 2 068 99°78 50°640 
as ~ “© ;o . ja oO Sig. -<= Balata bbenesdiaeke 3.200 481 Dsincicle 
ia }o in & Big :: [ : S Jelutong (Pontianak)....... 2,672 79 34°33 44,831 
ai a ” oe oe RUBOSE SEVER. ccc cccescves 422 ie 224,08 yes 
| #* | i] > Rubhe —_ nA ot GT OS 
| ' e ( 3 $336,70 
- E bs Totals, unmanufactured. $107,6 $336,709 
a, o a |S 12 4 & MANU FACTURED— 
: “1 lwo ° a = $317 cemeues 
ie re 18 aa E | Gutta percha......+++0. sees cerns $317 2 
, | 5 G $317 es 
| ° 6b | Totals, manufactured... se eeees $317 
» 2 ‘S | India rubber substitutes.... 305 1: gene 
: +} a +: ae 4 an Si Be re rer re rr. . 
4 ° “0h ne “om a = = = io . icle pe 
O-line om 1 ot ° ol. © & 
Bit = iS te z/$ By = EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITOR 
sly P ie e i 3 | THE UNITED STATES 
i 
n Ly MANUFACTURED— 
= a <* = = ~ + Par | a To Alaska: 
te an a a Mat | = s | Belting, hose and pack- $9,194 $6,030 
-- en) w ol vn) ee oe o ge cose ospuste $9,194 : 37004 
om la - ee i3 8 | Boots and shoes... .pairs 8,921 vt 10,531 "522 
' = Other rubber goods.....- . . pieced ach eh 
iS cas a” $36,861 $52,456 
= > oS Ns 2s EeSS/SG ee Rene 6,5¢ 
N 1S . S Ye Breese |S To Hawaii: 
7 f=) 2 yo = o Hawaii: 
- ie 2 we iS 13 2 a2 Iso is & Belting, hose and pack- en 28 $13,254 
*~_ z + * i <¢e er’ a eeea's $8,284 > an 
‘o> : | | | % mA ~ INE vv eeeeeerceeeecees 80186 167.481 
' - ‘ & Automobile tires .......+- se eeeee . 2073 i 3.834 
ie a: Sees gp Be ra » % ° Other tires amd eianety 8,651 ° 30,364 
: ei hee i. es sss ° _ °s Other rubber goods...... vA nd ee 
: esis: op: +4. oa ee - 3 a be Rox $99.15 $214,903 
: ee ee wa cee ie . : 8 Totals ......seseeees S 
me eee i. cots : & To Porto Rico: 
: Pies oe So 7 : <4 < : a) Belting, hose and pack- $9,108 
ei BOS oe. sec a 2 Go a IMG ows eens ee cecccoees 158.253 
et Paes cscs 2 Cae >. = s - = Automobile tires.......-- 1,211 
tii iges s73° 3 B88 + a Te t= Other tires..........++: 52,967 
: :3 : Bos - 6 a SS ME ~ " s -- Other rubber goods...... Diced we Bai <> OS Theat -— 
>is: ‘gto “3:3 | ‘seas sf a TT RHEL $221,539 
- + a) eos “<< -<4 § mt ae? 2S 42 Totale .cccccccccseece ooeee > as 
: Se iestce aie & S>2 aa Se: & = & 5 $ To Philippine Islands—treated as foreign commerce. 
735 Sy Sec ~ ge S808 se & Mes : handise by countries during August, 
5 H=9 » Oe eee 8 5 © 1 Details of exports of domestic merchandise by cou oRLD, Novem- 
esegetecwes¢ Py <seSeesse g<2 1920, were given on pages 142-143 of THe Inpia Russer Worto, 
SES SeSsessssas SrEessss 25 ber 1, 1920 
<UOMOR RAR TAA Ae Mmmutd SA) = 
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CANADA IMPORTS 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER - ae = 
July 1919 1920 
- ae en _ A_—___—., ne <s 
1919 1920 ‘ Pounds Value Pounds Value 
, A a, gee << _ UNMANUPACTURED— 
Pounds Value P eunds V eles C rude rubber: 

UN MANUFACTURED—fre« rom-— 

Rubber, gutta percha, etc Straits Settlements ....... 595,700 £460,442 5,962,200 £587,976 

From United Kingdo m 42,991 $108,856 519,666 $267,454 Federated Malay States.... 2,779,800 260,110 5,926,000 588,726 

United States : 579.034 226,144 233,669 70,665 Dt Mn  titenncasace 16,200 69,045 725,400 70,884 
British East Indies Ceylon and dependencies... 1,054,300 104,060 5,691,800 546,559 
India ee nama ) a Cis 5,000 1,776 Other Dutch possessions in 
Straits Settlements 1,195,633 520,046 256,487 102,502 Indian seas .......... 886,500 85,566 671,900 67,352 
Other countries ate 5,352 2,166 Dutch East Indies (excert 
s 2K other Dutch possessions 
Totals ..........+ 2,017,658 $855,046 1,020,174 $444,563 .in Indian seas)...... +++ 270,400 25,727 3,089,900 309,586 
Ralsta ... GIN? : 25 $46 Other countries in the East 
Rubber recovered 492,265 $72,195 202,148 32,347 Indies and Pacific not 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber elsewhere specified ° 25,100 21,534 209,100 20,890 
or gutta percha scrap 14,305 856 67,868 3,336 | oe eee 677,300 73,257 1,567,700 131,413 
Rubber substitutes. 6,437 4,315 154,244 23,326 Peru .... 70,200 6,973 evesees soetawe 
in ai ete if South and Central America 
Totals, unmanufactured. 2,560,665 $932,412 1,444, 459 $503,618 (except Brazil and Peru) 113,200 ee weeense 0 eee 
- ~ - . West Africa: 

Partty MANUFACTURED French West Africa.. atoudies amine 9,000 862 
Hard rubber sheets and rods 14,375 $5,547 39,866 $29,248 Gold Coast . 12,200 1,174 5,300 586 
Hard rubber tubes 1,995 ee eccee 5,979 Other parts of Ww est ‘Africa 20,400 2,094 56,800 4,549 
Rubber thread, not covered 3 4,553 14,089 17,315 East Africa (including 

= - Madagascar) ........... 34,500 2,890 110,000 9,460 

Totals, partly anufa Other countries ......... 16,300 1,576 313,600 27,630 
factured 7,628 $12,095 53,955 $52,542 satiety: emptiness picliciadcmmiaie’ 

" — oe 11,472,100 £1,125,098 24,338,700 £2,366,473 

MANUFACTURED Waste and reclaimed rubber. 253,200 6,989 605,000 6,646 
Belting $18,739 $13,038 name ied: ikiininiie, wnnaidhninnanes 
Hose 10,124 11,288 Totals, unmanufactured. ll, 725,300 £1,132,087 24,943,700 £2, 373,119 
Packing 7,809 7,511 Gutta percha and balata. 1,109,600 £174,005 714,700 £169,419 
Boots and shoes 12,696 10,020 Rubber substitutes swasnee eibagiea ls 232,900 13,787 
Clothing, including water ee MANUFACTURED 

proofed 19,004 21,525 R " . ) $2 47 > 
Gloves 1,313 1,891 Roots and shoes...dozen fairs 32,904 £52,474 15,824 £49,519 
Hot water bottles 1,395 1,866 Waterproof cl thing . sniatias _1,392 eeccece 1,202 
ge F 16.038 15,968 Tires and tubes.... . 257,682 tints 570,293 
Been amauenath 135,072 67.612 Other rubber manufactures... 51,489 ‘ 93,171 
Heun toney teen 11542 10,832 Insulated wire ones eeccese 901 8,814 
Other manufactures 184,072 318,288 EXPORTS 

; : es 904 $479 839 UNMANUFACTURED— 
Totals, manufactured ee ee Waste and reclaimed rubber. 1,086,800 £24,074 901,900 £25,829 
Total, rubber imports $1,362,411 $1,035,999 “Rubber substitutes .........  seeeees ve eeeee 76,500 3,870 
ingaietes wise and cantes: Mant Otals wee seer ees 1,086,800 £24,074 978,400 £29,699 
with cotton, linen, silk $13.1 $24,847 Boots and. shoes,.dozen pairs 16,608 £34,442 7,830 £16,047 
rubber, ete ss — =e Waterproof clothing shan asaCnse 213,245 eceeece 236,554 
Copper wire and cables on 16.492 I oe’ | a etaed ne «sates 148,077 
ered as above 19.955 75'452 42.749 32'818 SUMUNRTEND GRREED cececcccecs seeses ik: Breer 70,393 
Chicle 109,799 ates “of _ Tires and tubes. ety tie os |. ere 601,537 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS Other rubber manufactures. . . 272,410 394,113 
July Totals ..... 16,608 £1,174,819 7, 830 £1,466,721 
19 1920 EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Res vd 2 Rit, UNMANUFACTURED 
Produce ports of Produce ports of Crude rubber: 

Foreign of Foreign We BONED. ccs covcsne be ebseees  eneusec 7,200 £775 

Canad Goods Canada Goods Sweden, Norway and 
\ Value Value Value NE oo. ca cukvas 430,300 £41,712 29,300 3,005 

lw MANUFACTURED Germany ... 941,900 98,766 850,300 80,765 
Seade end ate eubbe $37,790 $191 $26,438 PE. ‘pvteveeneeds 2,506,500 189,465 226,400 23,742 

MANUFACTURED France 2,070,900 195,419 2,389,100 237,926 
Relting $2,085 $3,98 Spain 91,100 10,681 36,000 4,568 
ass 7 323 25,559 | aaa er 1,511,800 164,033 697,000 65,157 
Roots and shoes 169.462 $222 116,214 Austria-Hungary ...... 80,70 8,270 2,200 195 
Clothing, including water Other European coun- 

pewem - 38 186 4,839 i eee 1,953,200 184,715 145,000 13,047 
Tires. pneumatic 655.696 8,824 906,498 $16 United States 771,700 65,227 2,804,000 328,298 
Tires, other kinds 09 1,962 : Canada peerecesese 540,700 49,018 268,700 26,835 
Other manufactures 18.930 1,631 25,408 2,702 Other countries 69,600 8,724 347,900 39,374 

Totals anu factured $865,643 $10,863 $1,084,462 $2,718 Totals, rubber . 10,968,400 £1,016,030 7,803,100 £823,687 

—- _ Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 45,000 2,022 31,400 953 

Total rubber exports $903,433 $11,054 $1,110,900 $2, Gutta percha and balata..... 101,400 16,592 135,900 23,495 
Insulated wire and cable a *Rubber substitutes ........ werieeete endure 21,400 830 

Copper wires and cable $117,203 $25,876 

Chicle 73,484 56 * Included in “Other Articles,” Class III, T, prior to 1920 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS) 
Manicoba Mis- Totals 
19 Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule and Matto Ralata  cellancous Waste ——— - 
Gross Gum 1920 1919 
Tanuary tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 el — oaks eee 21,351 7,235 
February 29,681 2,456 558 265 34 a oe cess 32,994 17,456 
March 28,533 2,463 514 23 114 3 113 983 1,252 33,998 28,223 
Apri 1,036 1,893 628 29 79 10 22 812 448 24,957 28.146 
May 4,443 2.025 662 95 113 45 1,059 224 28,666 16,348 
Jun 911 1,352 427 27 164 7 552 164 15,604 16,319 
July 14,695 1,115 34 40 ess 8 1,283 312 17,487 17,965 
August 12,730 590 13 75 156 67 1,135 300 15,066 11,067 
September 10,974 459 99 8 74 22 a4 516 218 12,414 14,036 
October 8,759 1,613 27 17 223 oeee 33 498 425 11,595 28,888 
Totals, 10 months, 1920. 181,561 16,586 3,783 690 957 35 339 6,838 3,343 334,132 ik seces 
Totals, 10 months, 1919 137,336 22,650 2.544 1,244 1,478 431 ‘ms en oees wer 185,683 


Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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\ugust 
1919 1920 
| ee nee LT 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
MANUFACTURED— 

3oots and shoes. ..dozen pairs 643 £1,462 576 £1,424 
Waterproof clothing ........ a wede'ts 5 seuee 316 
BiGS GE GUDGD. « ccccccesss 8,414 98,822 
Insulaied wire ......... <i acegai 42 41 
Other manufactures ........ a hteeeaia 5,239 4,432 
Totals, manufactured.... 643 £15,162 576 £105,035 





*Included in *“‘Other Articles,” Class III, T., prior to 1920. 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS 














IMPORTS 
September 
"1919 4920" 
AS 9—__~—_—__ 
e Pounds Value Pounds Value 
UNMANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber: 
From— 
Straits Settlements . . 5,893,800 £597,163 7,537,400 £703,073 
Federated Malay States.... 2,055,000 204,081 4,659,400 460,194 
Britian FOGG occccccsscces 297,000 30,349 582,800 54,089 
Ceylon and dependencies... 1,551,100 150,133 4,095,200 383,202 
Other Dutch possessions in 
Indian Seas ........... 211,200 22,561 590,400 58,974 
Dutch East Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions 
in Indian seas)......... 2,050,400 206,682 649,400 53,665 
Other countries in the East 
Indies and Pacific not 
elsewhere specified 40,900 4,090 142,300 13,978 
BEEN 6.64 ob 066eesseersses 1,479,900 159,426 801,200 63,322 
BU weencecée saseceseses 158,700 15,452 2,900 896 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil and Peru) 1,700 170 12,400 1,174 
West Africa: 
French West Africa..... 6,700 560 300 25 
Gee GED cccvccccgece 7,200 717 11,900 995 
Other parts of West Africa 62,300 5,563 18,200 1,877 
East Africa (including 
Madagascar) ........... 70,300 5,947 122,000 9,819 
Other countries .......... 98,200 9,668 1,105,700 91,674 
BOD seccccecicoeses 13,984,400 £1,412,562 20,337,500 £1,896,957 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 391,700 10,054 497,2 7,779 
Totals, unmanufactured. 14,376,100 £1,422,616 20,834,700 £1,904,736 
Gutta percha and balata...... 669,400 £116,084 900,800 £179,755 
“Rubber svbstitutes ......... eres peweeke 8,700 658 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and shoes. ..dozen pairs 31,260 £58,744 5,112 £14,975 
Waterproof clothing ........ pneneas ree 484 
Imoulated Wige ....ccscccecs coccese . Sao 3,342 
Tires and tubes.... ........ 280,328 Ss ceccess 581,946 
Other rubber manufactures... 44588 «ss coves 45,737 
EXPORTS 
UN MANUFACTURED— 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1,086,200 £22,510 1,808,900 £51,479 
"Rubber substitutes.....20.2 ceecess  cevcces 166,000 8,188 
WED scp cdvawivecees 1,086,200 £22,510 1,974,900 £59,667 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and shoes...dozen pairs 5,813 £13,146 8,336 £22,478 
Waterproof clothing ........ een ee 151,527 ewe 306,793 
Insulated wire .....-.esec0. a.  sescone 164,837 
Submarine cables .........-.. itniend rere 72,992 
Ste Oe PR, ckcovedace svadeee 420,079 514,486 
Other rubber manufactures. . 215,595 389,704 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber: 
TRE, ec ckdasscevtene § svivisa ° 23,400 £3,200 
Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark .........-- 1,272,900 £122,664 440,100 37,979 
Germany ....... 1,660,500 156,400 736,600 59,981 
Belgium ...... 757,300 64,251 147,700 14,591 
France ......-- 1,069,200 115,077 1,323,400 126,727 
Speim ccccwcccsssccees 27,600 3,026 46,400 4,202 
eT rr 133,300 13,517 129,600 11,218 
Austria-Hungary ..... 66,900 7,098 6,700 650 
Other European coun- 
tries ... - ender d eed 1,676,800 159.249 272,800 24,055 
United States . 2,917,800 283,005 274,100 26,589 
CORED 4604 cosdeaeens 1,192,200 106,141 683,200 68,810 
Other countries. .......  ceeeees ew veeee 184,600 19,482 
Totals, rubber......... 10,774,500 £1,030,428 4,268,600 £397,484 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. ......- ce eeees we teees £830 
Gutta percha and balata..... 129,200 £15,713 48,400 5,881 





September 














RE i Se 
1919 1920 
_ UNMANUFACTURED—free:  -————_*———_,,  -———_——_—— 
Crude rubber: Pounds Value Pounds Value 
MANUFACTURED— 
Boots and_ shoes. .dozen pairs 2 £10 1,185 £4,218 
Waterproof clothing ........ Gasain 113 ‘ 20 
Tires and tubes.........c00.. aepens So aa eee 16,197 
fC eee eee ae oe 1,142 
a rere See. évewnas 2,101 
Totals manufactured... is ia . £4,444 Batie'nlets : £23,678 
"Included in “Other Articles,” Class III, T., prior to 1920. 
RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Three Months Ended March 
E ; 
: ° 1919 1920 
UN MANUFACTURED— — —_—_____ — 
, Quintals' Lire? Quintals Lire 
Crude rubber and gutta percha 
raw and reclaimed: 
From Great Britain......... 97 28 
French Colonies in Asia 97 1,475 
British India and Ceylon 17,365 1,486 
Straits Settlements. . 8,770 } 38,074,050 1,162 7,023,450 
French African Colonies 1,007 | 381 
Belgian Congo ...... ee 245 
eee pee 8,789 1,777 
Other countries. 136 135 
IS. nacasuubiands 36,261 38,074,050 6,689 7,023,450 
EE GE chtcrinnisebsvia desens”  eeees 111 19,980 
Totals, unmanufactured.. 36,261 ; 38,074,050 ws 6,800 7,043,430 
MANUFACTURED—— 
India rubber and gutta percha 
BRL «vans éuksacewone< 234,000 98 254,800 
Sheets, including hard rubber 81 130,500 23 37,700 
Tubes 29 36,000 21 29,700 
Beltin 81 113,400 249 348,600 
Rubber-coated fabrics in pieces. 79 126,200 119 185,100 
Boots and shoes......... pairs 6,772 101,580 31,381 470,715 
Elastic webbing ..........+++ 86 240,800 83 232, 
Clothing and articles fortravel, ...... = sesuee 57 182,400 
Tires and tubes: 
Prom Pramte ...-cccccceces 1,471 \ 845 
Great Britain......... 2} 3,537,600 1,206 } 6,446,400 
Other countries....... 1j 635 
Other rubber goods........... 4,335 6,641,000 3,801 5,025,500 
Totals, manufactured... ...... SK! eer 13,213,315 
BO TNR ccccctsse odaces 49,235,190 = access 20,256,745 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Three Months Ended March 























~~ Semen 
1919 1920 
UN MANUFACTURED— I — 
uintals' Lire? Quintals Lire 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 
TO DER 60s0ks90tveevce ree | 
= ROD ies 1,632 284 
ON ere 234 746,400 671 [ 520,000 
Other countries......... ovegeal 45 
susaddndenadtaven 1,866 746,400 1,300 520,000 
CS: eitdicivavcisecascseed seca. ~ eviens 1,409 169,080 
Totals, unmanufactured. 1,866 746,400 2,709 689,080 
MAN UFACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
WE cctnedesancdkseeune 84 226,800 119 321,300 
Sheets, including hard rubber 35 72,0 81 119,100 
ere 193 225,400 422 482,300 
DE cn cncannacéavaasanedc 94 OY ee o00see 
Rubber-coated fabrics in pieces 21 25,200 59 71, 
Boots and shoes.......... DOME sstece  —2emaee 446 10,175 
Elastic webbing ..........+++. 220 660,000 359 1,077,000 
Clothing and articles for travel. ...... ew weeee 94 1,200 
Tires and tubes: 
Be CE Su wescdedccveiss “d¢be2 7} 333 
DEE co cccccccecveess 633 225 
Czecho-Slovakia ......++ s+eess 373 
PUORSS coscccccececoncs 80 337 
Great Britain 704 3,006 
DE  cacceecd 2 104 
Switzerland 1} 5,272,500 131 } 19,036,100 
British India and Ceylon 100 | 1,056 | 
Dutch East Indies...... .....-. 673 
Straits Settlements...... 130 391 
ere 241 231 
ASGUMEIER vccccevescese 274 654 
Perr 291 687 
Other countries......... 19 1,818 
Other rubber goods........... 472 698,600 2,377. 3,481,400 
Totals, manufactured.... ...... 7,390,900 = ccvcce 25,050,175 
2 eer ee i ek rrr 25,739,255 


1One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
2One lira equals $0.193 (normal). 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Four Months Ended April 





re “— 
1919 1920 
| a — ——$_—— a 
Quintals* Lire? Quintals Lire 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed . 
From Great Britain . ee essen , 1 6) 
India and Ceylon.... 17,856 2,672 
Straits Settlements .... 12,219 | 7 , 2,562 , 
French African Colonies 1,007 } 45,854,550 565 } 11,745,300 
Belgian Congo - 94 | : 466 
Brazil 1,580 2,803 
Other countries ....... 915 1,972 as 
[Totals 43,671 45,854,550 11,186 11,745,300 
Rubber scra ] 2,160 111 19,980 
Totals, nmanufactured.. 43,683 45,856,710 11,297 11,765,280 
MANUFACTURED 
i d gutta percha— 
heels sic ; 123 319,800 98 254,800 
Sheets, includine hard rubber 84 136,200 43 67,900 
Tubes ... danees 51 64,600 41 _77,800 
Belting .. , ‘ ane 84 117,600 251 351,400 
Rubber coated fabrics pieces 117 186,300 _ 181 279,900 
Boots and shoes pairs 9,526 142,890 37,164 557,460 
Elastic webbing - 88 246,400 104 91,200 
Clothing and articles for travel . - 75 240,000 
Tires and tubes— 
¥ suese 1,859 } 1,140 } 
ey ee n ove 269 > 5,107,200 1,841 9,571,200 
Other countries : , 1,007 J . 
Other m acture 7,167 10,968,400 4,971 7,831,800 
Totals, manufactured . as 17,289,390 19,523,460 


Total imports 63,146,100 31,288,740 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


UNMANUFACTURED— 


India rubber and gutta percha 


raw and reclaimed 00) 
i i eee . . i IVI 
* — cat ; 1,72¢ 1,046,400 468 | 913,600 
United States 890 1 339 
Other untries eee e+ J L/j - 
Tet 616 1,046,400 2,284 913,600 
Rubt — 884 346,080 
Totals nma factured. 616 1,046,400 168 1,259,680 
MANUFACTURED , 
ubber and gutta percha 
a shen topo tre 126 340,200 147 396,900 
; ts cluding hard rubber §2 12,800 110 174,600 
T — a - . 249 305,100 55¢ 633,700 
Belting ...--:. ' 94 150,400 sont Sade 
Rubber coated brics pieces 42 50,400 a er 
Boots and shoes pairs " 3 
Elastic yo ned coves 272 816,000 478 1,434,000 
Clothing and art for travel 4,800 156 748,800 
Tires and tubes 
To Austria cose 50 } 377 | 
Belgium eer 655 | ae 
Czecho-Slovakia ° 428 
France 83 643 | 
Great Britain 1,493 or 
Spain . +? 
tland ...ccccccces 8 a 
ie d Ceylon 100 7,087,000 1,945 } 26,155,400 
Dutch East Indies ° . 791 | 
Straits Settlements .. 130 | A | 
Australia - : oe :; 2 1 
z t . . rece | 
Breil 03 954 
Neher 36 | > 289 | 
Other countrie 636 | 2,2 we 
Other tax « lhe a 575 867,800 3,569 5,208,400 
Totals unufactured 9,734,500 34,871,975 


36,131,655 


10,780,900 


Total exports 
1One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
2One lira equals $0.193 (normal). 





THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP 
NEW YORK 


, | “ue rubber scrap business has been described as virtually 
suspended. Reclaimed rubber plants when not shut down 
completely are not averaging to produce over 10 per cent of their 


normal capacity. Under these circumstances, reclaimers are 


not interested to purchase scrap of any grade, even at present 








prices, which are so low that they scarcely permit the collec- 
tors to continue operations. The following quotations are 
nominal: 
QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
Prices subject to change without notice 


NovemsBer 24, 1920 
BOOTS AND SHOES: 


I EE acs iactiienipbickiniearseaees bade ib *$0.075 @ 
eS. cb cna akche obiueus bode cekoeaeus lb *O5%4@ @5% 
UGE MI od i inacsdcctvakbucnctiscceteennd Ib. *OS%@ .0S% 
WENGE GUD coud cintaviedsdiveduerssstabeas lb, *04%@ 04% 
HARD RUBBER: 
Battery jars, black compound.................sse0- 1b *01 @ 01% 
lb Te ONO co Gadecscseceddieenassuaded Ib. *23 @ .24 
INNER TUBES: 
SNe. E>, BEG EE wu diew on 04 BLAS hala denddecaceaans lb *1LY@ 12 
EEE “UN edihavk duddenadiveccedeecks cokeult lb. *06 @ .07 
DE BANGS Heer ved Ta bhcneesieenenacecdckes: -lb, *05%@ .06 
MECHANICALS: 
ee a MI TI inc vn ccacuwcnisnscacewhas lb *O34%@ .04 
Sirsnwamededsntavewed vemen lb. *O24%@ 02% 
St OD di nvinnk evestdédees adberebbedcd ae ib =8*.034%@ .04 
BEE: satis nnibtnaeedetdiue teas ube teeinkdidacheninl lb. *03 @ .03% 
BN MED iti hi-neisde.cuueweneeasatesndeaeeel ib = *.03 @ .03% 
Sey Sir I 6b1h560heccdcse ceadeccncicuvanid lb. *.034@ .03% 
Sy OY Sin tAckknscecedandkbenckcace lb *O1LK@ 01% 
SINED -duédnitesdueevasebotdsescdesencende lb *O1KZ@ O01K% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber........... lb. *“O3K4K@ 04 
MS GXdeeie tSanedncnde shah bese sobsasasecaad lb *.01%@ 01% 
SOO RUD onessctceccnsienttvccndswntencnesened ib “05SK@ .06 
ek, ee a ee Ib *.09 @ «10 
No. 2. rbatesodpeseouneessbeuacs lb. *06%@ .07% 
re CN FA Be can kices dcncdendecesueassesixed lb *08 @ .09 
Seek Wcts-sbkeenceowbasoadenesutes cease wb *10 @ il 
TIRES: 
PNEUMATIC— 
ED 6. Gite han00shancsdcccnsabeeelwnten lb. *O03%@ .04% 
WEE ‘Guidhbiitnbddhntteenndeeenbereewenabeaes lb. *02%@ 03% 
es DWN crs os cveteseaneaneadcnnes lb, *03 @ .03% 
a ee tidied hn shalt Reise es ae i *01%@ .02% 
es, IID, ok vn cavnus cc-ccceesdesesos Ib *0l @ 02% 
White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S............ Ib, *.03%@ .04 
SOLID— 
Carriage . . at 3 cooccee el *03 @ 03% 
RE anwdcctietatbcndvakseecdweta tcl «lb. @ 
EE Jwdddeusendgld addins dadavavdeds decd cia lb. *02%@ 02% 


*Nominal 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS 
NEW YORK 


lg unprecedented decline in the consumption of American 

cotton and the accumulation of finished goods in the hands 
of manufacturers is the fundamental reason for the present mar- 
ket weakness. Middlings uplands spot cotton was quoted at 22.50 
cents on November 1, and with minor fluctuations steadily de- 
clined, when, on November 24 this grade of cotton was quoted 
at 17.30 cents. Considering the generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions surrounding this market it is unsafe to predict that the low 
level for the present year has been reached. 

ArIzonA Pima Corton is apparently not in urgent need of mar- 
keting at present, owing possibly to the fact that some of the 
large tire companies made contracts with farmers in the Salt River 
Valley and are taking cotton against these contracts at 60 cents 
and better. It is believed, however, that a firm offer of 50 cents 
would buy extra Pima. It is very probable that the crop will not 
be as large as anticipated, and it will be surprising if the crop 
reaches 75,000 bales, although the weather has been ideal and a 
good top crop will, of course, increase the yield. 

EcypTIAN Cotton appears to have declined more than other 
staples, and good grade uppers can be bought today for 25 and 
27 cents, although this growth has stiffened in value since last 
week. Sakel cotton, however, continues to decline and prices 
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range from 35 to 45 cents, according to grade. The last esti- IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
mate of the Alexandria General Produce Association forecasts a a an She ae, AED PARCEESs 203 223 
aod : ‘ : : -inch, ‘° RET 81 q 

a crop of 6,175,000 cantars, which is considerably below earlier 36-inch, 2% ib Or eee acne: cetecocecee er ’ 63 Her 
hgures. IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON): 

Sea IsLaAnp CoTToNn is quoted nominally at 70 cents for average 63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces.............. seeeee ee+-yord = 671 @ 1.57 

, : . : ‘i : Spee BS TOS SUR ce ccicisctecisessccccsccase 44 84 

extra choice, although there is litthe doubt but that a firm bid 
considerably below this figure would be accepted. The ginnings SHEETINGS, 40-INCE: 

r 2 : Be OO ee ee ib hice yard *.194%@ 
thus far are very small, and as the cotton is closely held it will ey 2 |" BREE Sinner euemibi ee: *"184.@ 
probably be the last of the staples to meet the demand for lower D> Z ee er Kee ‘ceaiamebs aspcde oe 44 oeaeanarhaone cakes “1eMe 

. nm . s : ‘ : > JETS. cccccccccccesecscecescceseccese “4 
prices. Carolina Island cotton is just coming in but the so-called OP Ak Gs 5 aricdee Adth ae seabenekonecans *144%@ 
= a Se ae See CN hood wd blvd Miseeesbwodasckaskon *14 @ 

crop lots” are few and far between. 

Ducks, Drizts AND Osnasurcs. TI ket has | — 

UC xs, RILLS AND USNABURGS. a market nas UCen Sas MO. vaviecsscteacccvavieses tes anne yard 40 @ 
nant during the past month and the only business done was by «NE SSRIS Ca mete issn eh ty 6. 50 @ 
second hands. Frices have been marked down in the entire list. srocKINETTEs: 

Raincoat Fasrics. Despite very substantial price reductions in SINGLE THREAD: 
this market, business has been quiet and very little goods have been 22 Poster. a tent ee eet e eee e eee es . @ 
sold. 6% Peeler, combed 1.00 @ 

Tire Fasrics. Technically the market for tire fabrics does not DOUBLE THREAD: 
exist, as there are no quotations representing a trading basis. ES er eee Bes pound .56 @ 
Only distressed lots of fabric are being sold at prices that are not Hs | Pocket, corded. Deis tha Ghnees nave eoiacmeees @ 
representative of values. The fabric mills will be practically out of — 
the market until normal trading is resumed. The prices quoted BUILDING: : 
in the following list are those ruling August 1, 1920: 7%-ounce Sakellarides, combed ............. pound *2.35 @ 

174 -ource Eeyptian, oniet (COOPER cceceee SE 

4-ounce Egyptian, carded ...... *2.05 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 17%-ounce Peelers, combed .. OG Pe *2.25 $ 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded ..........ccccccccccsece *1.47 @ 


NoveMeBeErR 24, 1920 
Prices subject to change without notice 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 








TO conconcseaeecercssoucence .- lb. @ 
2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
TE occcccs cues enesesensencecess Ib. @ 
BURLAPS: 
SPPGERES cc cccccccccccccccescsvocssees 100 yards $5.50 @ 
SR RBGBNS 60 06k. 0000 cc teeccesccesesssccossceesese 5.50 @ 
GBF UE-OCUMEE cccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccece @ 
GGG 6 onde ccecccccesovcovesccsseesecscssets 6.00 @ 
Ge c. 0.6.60 06.66.6000: 660666600056000604000666 7.50 @ 
SEGUE 6.6 ccc cecccncecccccdcoccsencccescsss 7.75 @ 
Be FUE-GUED cc cnccccccccceccsccvesscoscecesoesee 8.00 @ 
BEGMIED 6 icccccccdeensvccccescccvepccenvecvese 8.25 @ 
GR—nFD SUMED 6c ccc cc cccecesscsesccceccccssoscsesce 10.00 @ 
DRILLS: 
BB-imch 2.0B0-yard 2 occcccccccccccccsccccccceses yard .22u@ 23% 
SE PO bec 60 0860.00600000066000c000 000685 18M%@ .19 
SRE BSOGEGE ccccccccccccesescececccescesccecs 23%@ .24% 
PG REE cc cccccecescscecepeccevonceesecce .23 @ .24% 
EE CD cbc ncceccscdnessesevccisenst dense 29% @ .30KH 
DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00 yard enameling duck......... esse yard .234%@ 
Pe ee eT ere .27 @ 
TOUMED BEGSOURGS 2 cccccccscvccccccscesesccesocce .63%@ 
Ee CID 656-65 c00000ncsetetstasessesbeee .66% @ 
MECHANICAL: 
DD Kecnthbesdrehunacdeteksbenessannenence pound 43 @ 
SEEN RAD Ke Gee eisveeusesssvetabareaedegieeenantes 43 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
DL tats sibievbednawekebAdielddunseseeea+ean yard *.27%@ 
DC) uhht-todubdapend$sade peuedseaeadeneusawe * 26%4@ 
DE Saban kvwcks at <aneededetaseuk edo beneesdecden * 264@ 
OSNABURGS: 
SP  covbdnb- teehee ue esbseuseenes yard @ 
PEE nehenedovceséeedecneneesesenssaen @ 
 n- . cutee dscoutdueckehsabeokceden @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON: 
ND OO OE Me ciccucénétoncceenwenéeseons yard 134@ 
DP We Girne cccentsnertececevcansegacessoes 124%@ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan...........- 85 @ 
Te Be 6856 06.0.6 560.000: 0056.000000500460%0004000 20 @ 
Gr ae De ak cnecendkease6ecendadinnctevnsecce 23 @ .24 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black........... 35 @ 
tan and olive ... pene 32%@ 
Tweed 2. cccccccccsccccccccsccccsccces 40 @ 1.00 
. printed .22%@ 
Plaids 60 x 48.. 134%4@ 
x 44.. 13 @ 
DED ccccetsess 30 @ .35 


Prints 60 x 48..... 
64 x 60 








TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE 
407 Peoples Savings & Trust 
Co. Building. 
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CORD: WN Ao bas eke Salta sd is ak vuswdsGaeeabiicence lb, $0.174@ 
1S-ounce Egyptian pound “$2.40 @ PT ee ee lb. *2.60 @ 2.70 
BICYCLE SREOREEEED  ccenvcccvevccccccveceseceucesessed Ib. 55 @ .60 
Ee ee pound *1.54 ‘a DD Gah vcccoeddnecscsccucseosencesos eee eeeeeee lb. *3.70 @ 
SRGUNG BAER cicccccsccecusesunccesucssecuns *148 @ FURIE sancooebucccntsvbesctapeneeetioncesaue Ib. 35 @ 
CHAFER C0 ee eee ee ee err lb. 80 @ 
91% mee Sea Islar pound ? 
94%-ounce Egyptian, carded ‘ . 29 a ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC 
9Y%-cunce Peeler, carded l/l @ Rs SE es darincnaccsdnvodiedcheseabes ib. 11 @ 11% 
— i ff ° rae ib. 09% @ 
Nominal. Se. SD. CN ong oaccaveeseszesstasa Ib. 09% @ 
> ————— white, basic carbonate (bbls.)............e0.- lb. 094%@ 09% 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- a = on betapee eo avederncéo Uns teuectsesete aide 
SE. cwcvctcecewevesecuvesessaarteas ’ 
ING INGREDIENTS ME cx sc 1a dcttaerecscestenenerane’ ib. 17 @ 
NEW YORK GEE | 688.6669 8804 66s sc ce deeccevenceees Ib. 12 @ 
. e Magnesium, carbonate, ae rere, 10%@ .15 
Tu ABSENCE of indications of an early resumption of produc- calcined extra light.............eeeees Ib, 6 @ 

‘ “ ~ se SD SE: a nann ns osendedesesées eae Ib. 30 @ .60 
tion by the tire manufacturing companies and of a marked calcined medium light...........++.--. Ib. 25 @ 
demand for rubber goods in other important lines continues to saigead th es 07 @ 09 

effectively curtail demand for zinc oxide, lithopone, carbon black onide, extra light........ccccccccccess lb. 60 @ 

: . , : Surnins fight technical .......ccccccces Ib. 35 @ 
and other commonly used compounding ingredients. Surplus light, imported ......... 4b. 55 @ 
stocks held by second hands have been absorbed eae a Ib. 55 @ 

Prices in general are considered as being now at bed-rock and AOCID8 

‘ e ‘ - ic. 2 t 

a decided reaction and firmer tone is predicted with the first Acetic, ae per cent iat voesingen en sagnteteaD ie 
evidence of buying activity Aqua fortis .......... SST Osi a e eeee e cwt 40 @ 

/ -alcined magnesia refined in the East comes from mines in Cresylic (97% straw color) (bbl.)............... gal. 1.20 @ 1.30 

All ( rm . g . ( minh g wlan pir cy aa on Serres? gal. 1.10 @ 1.20 
California. With one exception, these lave een closed down icin BO WMMIOED: os cosscuccsaccocddocececeee ib. 06 @ 
owing to the fact that they have been losing money due to the re ca en scucteesdenkedeeeceenbs cwt. 7.28 @ 
advance in mining costs. They also require large expenditures Sulphuric, 66 degrees. ........-. cee seeeeeeeeeeees Ib. 034@ 
of money for repairs and development work. ALKALIES 

Future expansion of the domestic magnesia business is said to Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbls.)..............005 lb 05%@ 
depend largely on more favorable tariff conditions Sede ath (UBIA)......-rocrrerenceseorrccecesceens e. 8 @ 

Anttine Or. Stocks are ample. Spot price early in the COLORS 

ras 2¢ ; yune clini » 25 cents toward the Blech: 
month was 26 cents per pound, declining t¢ cents toward A, CS 566 etanss-nnsndsscckeebsabencees Id. 06 @ 
close. EE on iialpeennmiedeawd seecnewen Ib. 11 @ .1S 

Barytes. The demand has been steady, but less urgent, afford- Carbon ~~ Game, factory) ....-++++++0+. steees &. $8 e .20 
. . - DE x,ceevwsdbeketeeseedepeaeseniedks ’ : 
ing the producers to get better control of the situation as regard CE RTL EE ENE BBE PAO EE ib. 1.50 @ 
filling old orders. SET tia. nu Auman ameitnnenvadaeealeaniaie Ib. 07%@ «18 
BenzoL. Prices have remained firm at 36 to 38 cents per gallon PF EE: pvrdncdineessccessemssreniwaseseuts Ib. 18 @ .30 
: . DEE .buedseeqessneessce een eecensoneaneiel ib. 18 @ 45 
“e F two cents higher for the chemicall ; 
for 90 per cent test and two cents higher for the chemically ON IB. ovis vcdn cnnspdcnekccdrcsioen lb. 100 @ 
pure grade. PE EE icncrunarcosrsssocecasavbsiunarent Ib. .08%@ 
Bracks. Curtailment of tire production has markedly reduced er GN iti a. bs ccc cceen dunes scwvevas Ib 20 @ .30 
the demand for carbon black. Blue: 
Carson Bisutpuipe. Supplies have been moderate and the EE ee ee ee ee ON eS Ib. 30 @ .35 
price firm at 8 to 9 cents per pound Dipped GOED bende vccevvcenscccesencetacséveden lb, 1.50 @ 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE. The market is described as inactive POURHAR  soescesnserserccrerccscscccesoveverecs % 2 @ 
P a ege ~ CD: wecesectecenessécversseunscesabeses Ib. 18 @ 40 
with prices declining. Spot 13% cents. aT ee NY WR ios cc cacdkanaateicetabes %b. 3.50 @ 
Dry Cotors. Market featured by general inactivity. Renin 
~ _— ave 1 3 aris . ; > rs 
LitHarce. Prices have fallen with a decline in the lead ES OE ER I TT ee ib. u%4@ 06% 
market. . Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt..............0+.. Ib. 064%@ .15 
LitHopone. The demand has been mostly confined to the paint Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt............seeee- lb. .054@ 09% 
trade. Tire makers are not in the market at present. on 0 ae ag gal BS. b 0 @ .08 
Sustimep Leap. This lead product has declined in synipathy te lie pl teria talent alate ” MO 1S 
with the lowering in price of pig lead Green: 
Sutpuur. Prices are firm and demand moderate. Chrome, light cSt GhEeEse VES Seen naESeeweNeen nent lb, 42 @ .70 
9 ee” ne ee ae ee lh eee ee 2 
Wuitinc. Stocks of chalk whiting are low, due to shortage dark... ae te ee ae ry ‘S $ z+ 
of chalk importations. Rubber makers, however, are dependent See dehedabhabubchadcipchecraon. rctetsisish o> > cr $ 4 
more on by-product whiting than on chalk whiting and conse- CE EEE cont, 1.50 @ 
quently are not inconvenienced Ue Fe. Tcnts desu sicntescdeccesnseessestecou Ib 85 @ 
Zinc Oxive. Falling off in demand due to the greatly reduced a of ma (casks)..++.+-seeseeeereeenes b. 1.25 @ 
demands from the automobile tire industry has caused a slump ee eee eee rene eer eee - © 
in the production of zinc oxide. Red: 
—a Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)......... ib. 45 @ 49 
crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... 1b. 60 @ 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS Gee, “E.G Be cecctcese pebedied b 58 @ 
November 24, 1920 Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks)........... 1b. .29 @ .30 
- é ; golden, “Mephisto” (casks)...........b .35 @ 
Prices subject to change without notice golden, “R S Ue bibeene eee oveccoee ib. 30 @ 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC vermilion sulphuret ..........seesee0% lb. 60 @ 
aan (Ne York) Ib CN GIGS ade ccccccendteséqvecesss 1b. 25 @ .27 
aes — 2 stele REPS RERE Perea res " $4.75 @ Bete, GA Gi e500 hes 6 eedvecebiandcentaed 1b. 14 @ .15 
ecereme: ridubsint' ipkse <or © Sehgal at alata iat nd ao Ib. oe @ 65 DOE MOE, GWE doc dvsccccesiectices éodecscd %b 1.75 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia crystals. ...........6.seeesseees lb, 1.75 @ 1.85 purple iictchiednieueeaeieniene alto 
BD GD cccveccnccecdeccocnceeseceuoneececoses Ib. .25%@ .30 BEE. dav nccevecceusdiscectvceses eecccccccccece Ib. 14 @ «415 
DT ccecunedecechud Os se0censseetsnesosseens Ib 70 @ Para toner ....... esecesoece ccccccccccccccocccsslh 2.00 © 
Hexamethylene tetramine (powdered)...........- 1b 1.60 @ 1.70 TS GES « ccc dctsccctsseovetvegahe ebnebendad i. *19 @ .22 
Bee We Bees ceuccccucescocesecenssevecqocsvenuesess ib. *50 @ TD GP. bc cs eackicaccnvccceues cocccccceeld 425 @ 
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Iron oxide, reduced Fd 
Spanish neutr SP UMEEE catsidnerececee $0.05 % @$0 

te paverreneee @$0.12 
penta oi tae om s09g gms Bact aydveton 

BPREE  conngabernncgeesevecseseees. ; + ol 03% @ 06 SUGERIEME «..ceocceecoss ananite widedéiense’ ton $42.00 @ 
Oximeny ..- po Sale ee Sights: . a 9 OE eahtesaa ‘ton 40.00 @ 
Vermilion, American .......... sceaekenans suena lb. 165 @ gy anata“ aberpbe ats tas vad xt 

weticam. ..cseecsescesessocese Ih, 18 @ Pownce §6 1 asogg) coon oun = 4 
Rubbe nglish a alana te SB ew nee ee PRT saab apt) ton 60.00 @ 
r mak eeeeeee ; Seed ~ — » *--- mabsstansopeeponeseeaeete @ 
one red cece > Rayen M. Reva isssssvvecsesscceseeeesessseees t 
SE ccc mane SoS ngdinhoesueatad 9 350 @ 1.55 Richmo ey setueuececeecuuceeeeceueceeeerss ion 60.00 4 
ee | NE errs eens 50 @ 4.00 ond (car Adah. . ce Se eS tins seu dea eran . @65.00 
gee ae se ey eae lb. 2. . No. if load). ..eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeseeeees ton 
Albalith ........ "+ 318/320 40 MP hydrocarbon’ re 1 aaah eee bie 7 ton 75.00 @ 
Aluminum bronze, extra brilliant............... 1b rocarbon (ec. 1. factory).......... ton 45.00 @ 

; = hg MS <~laanatcamaeshas i tae ib. 07K%@ 08% 300/310 M. P. hyd e « & factory). eecees ton 60.00 @ 
Lithopone, B ie Moe cacent otto Je, 45 @ rocarbon (c. 1. fact Yccccce- ton 62.50 
Lithopone eckton white.......ccc0c...008 aetené ib. 75 @ Robertson, M. R (l. ¢. 1 ez. seeeeton 45.00 > 4 
Ponolith qushisks’ dane... veeeeeees rapn 1 : 08% @ 08% "MR. pulverized < i ae a elptol — pa @ 

ubber A tends oi Sushannehetes ’ 07% N i se, 1 factory)... «cc on 00 
Zine = = caadiibeidwesrsesess Saw es Ib. sas 4 08% - - B eA, . factory).. . aeeye- eeeeestom 97.50 ? 

erican (cies: asoceccoced ib. s @ Rubcas (factory) Sh, Se sos eces neeeneee -ton 72.50 @ 
a i A yg = ynpro, gr sain ots eee os shade Cuntelteiess on 75.00 
7 peenectenaaphestnedaie bb. 10 @ Sh Walpole ge A ee ton 50.00 $ 
French qgveeee mala aa Jo. 09% @ 10% OILs ies  GUMMNRNN SS. cack eek ids seek fon 97.50 @ 
hite seal . “ se : tere teen ne AbD. 
Green seal .. ec cccecccsccese bb. 13 @ 13% — gompound "om @ 
Red ocal Soe ene eeeees - bd, 11%@ "12% — Ro. 1, U. &. P a hho ee ee lb 
White seai, batter) iseiue 4. .10%@ 43” _— BS DF wcsmmenparireednectes one Ib. - @ 
ma << + +. a lb, 1.17 @ ’ Corn vepecagtyieneetseetncess ‘anes dupeecress steers Ib. 114 } 4 7 
ae Used free)....- a ‘ Cotton ao ne ORR ry ae icine Lap eS — 13 @ 17% 
under 5% teodieds... . s 9%4@ .10 slycerine Saptansnseminotestbsoresce pistes 2 ede ..cwt. *17.25 @ 
a Z (8-10% leaded). od) 0s seo ob 08% @ “09 Linseed, Ras ode pear Soiectog carbo tiga oy 11 @ 
’ rer. * ed co <* eR Ae open hee 1 .29 
Getintem, exigbiée @ Sahuoling apetne ee RP Fer seseeeee Gl, 1.00 $ 
’ yellow, light, orange......... JB Palmoline ..+-..0.0seccsscsecssesseseeneesseseess gal. @ 
Chrome, light ae cemaeenes*® tint Rp > her @ Palm “Lagos” eeececcece oS es ae ee) «ae lb. 14 @ 16 
Siesed anode ..... ~~ leita thensoeenie 10 @ Ti a ta 
ag at eeeteenaccasceecscceuss ees DBs @ Palm special «00.010 .0essssesssseeensneeeer ees lb, .11K%@ 
. a iepaeecaaebpepeemehonns Ib. 75 @ Peanut. eeesceeeeeesscsevsessecerseeeneesnetes Ib. 17° @ 
ubber makers’ ........... saree wipapedeeee bb. 024%@ 05% Potrolatum. sticky ............ Aha K ern 1b §=6.14 @ 
Zine chromate . oe eee ee oo ae ase" @ .08 Petroleum aan” Poidcm scRe be ase We AER: Ib. 08 @ .il 
Oil: soluble aniline. apeeenase sbwedseueneseuees eet lb. 0 @ cs steam distilled. . Py paella a Ib. 10 @ 14 
senile peo ea oad a ipl dh ib i @ apeseed, refined .. she appa tA ital VERIO Ib. 07% @ 09 
OUNDING INGREDIENTS . 175 @ refined -«. sss ceeeeeeevereeeeevaeeces gal. 1.50 @ 1.65 
Aluminum flak Rosin eee eeereneuet rrosen cant wwievesees Ib. 19 @ J 
hyde Leartead) cies . Sabi. Ib. 200 @ 
SEE stecssctheusastcssscovens cate t 5 , YNPTO weseeeeesee Sern pape ec tome veda? ’ ‘ 
A + EES tiehavmantenbasontcees i “= @ Ta, BE Whe Ai aghitcs oa ou var penne intel ~ @ 7 
yr nium carbonate (powder: “) dh al nen pate alii 28°00 @ egg OF aieeale ia eee aed GN kia BE GS Ib. 7 @ 90 
Asbestine (carloads) ed). ‘i 00 40.00 ema a | 6 es 
arium, carbonate, precipitated... . 30:00 4 Relem, Sr . : lla 
B ey ae nae ect ork NN 100.00 o 0.00 Cantella gum seer eerereresesesereerecs 
_ pare wee (£. 0. b. works) 110.00 @ Cumee oui. tate... occcccccnccec Tacda Rea om 2.00 @ 
hasta ates nr era Bonnin oorercere ce epee ° P 
aniform ted 700000000000 000 ton 30.00 @ Tar, vetrt 2O cei ib 12 @ 16 
Basofor evap e4 Cream” seekeunvtnvibesd ee Le os 28.00 @ Pitch "Bt isdapediccase tas borer ae 15°90 ) 
Blane fixe (dry ‘bis. ~ 5 tan py aenamaelagae sy em aS - 50.00 @ ReMMEEF ecco. ch .cata cee aedtt ares bbl. 15.0 @15.75 
Blane fixe (ary, Bbls.j..62. 20 coc oct cece cesses ib. 06 @ ee peaches lb. 00 @15.75 
Carrara Aller Ce ee pear er . 3s = pine tar 2.0.00. Rifecicaennniesentey Te 
alk, precipitated, cxiea‘ighi oe eeecreceseccecs lb. 02 4 Rosin, K MO veeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeersnees saeesepes bb. 04 7: 
-- y omain ahaphtetbin satchel ri 7 G nntseeeescuccesecessneescussecetece ened ‘ : 
Cine dat, Oe Bh Stn ih. 05 @ 08% Shellac rained weetcceterteeteeseeeeteaeeeaes boi, 1190 @ 
eS epemneonnt ome ten ter ton 22.00 @ 04% SOLVENTS Niue rs cca +i cena occmeeenan bbi. "12.90 @ 
+ llonaammapenttmene toe ton 22.00 @ ARS RE Salts lb. 105 @ 
Cotton lint imported ...... mprewetterria ns ton 10. ny é, en per cent drums) 
Fossil fl ers, clean mill run, f tee + ecccccccecece ton 40.00 0.90 Bensol ¢w 1ethyl (di oS a oheaigaetale eovccccorecs Ib. 20 
our (powdered) , f. o. b. factory......db J @ ee eed ee ee ens teebetnes L #1.) @ 
powdered) ....-..s.0eeeveevereessees : 02 @ .03 3eta-naphthol ... “  eapatbeinic ag icra hates gai. “1.50 @ 
(bolted) «2. 2.c ier tiseeteeteneene ton 60.00 @ Carbon bisulghids (dremes..... SOC EE OCIS Mt. gl. 36 @ 3 
Cae, hich Come cocccercersesenseenensens \ oy eS Meshal bisulphide: (drums). <..ss.ee.ssseceecc cies ib. 87 @ 2 
mediu : > eee re te Pac gee? . 03 @ Naphtha, mot rums) . ee ewupeyeevete Ib. "08% “ 
= at 2a atten Ib. 35 @ .45 73 @ gee (steel bbis. ae prageoaness 1b. 13. 2@ 09% 
Graphite, flake (400-pound het) pet: ry 30 @ .35 70@ 72 Pantry el ee:...t...3.. a) 31 @ 
Ground emOERROUS sees: Seen 3 a a 68 @ 70 degrees (tect Siig jects ah : 
Infusorial earth rd SL Riaaepire eineenaeeneal lh. 04 @ 08 V. M. & P. (steel BbIs.)..+00000seeeeees gal. 38 @ 
wdered)........0e2eeeeeees eal b 80 @ Dun Wi cnet Acai ope ate roves Bal. = .30 @ 
idauid rubber .. Olted) ..eessseeeeeeees hema 333 @ Turpentine, 8 ea oe Oi Ge PAS bias ie 33 @ 
ica, ber 0 panewesneoas gah igatigh inti ates 5. @ wood cteeeeaeeeeeceeeeeeeeesnes roa —_. @ .40 
fumes pen, cogent GAt)..------ See ae Xylol, pure vere. gg SII 138 @ : 
a o SE Sicuct hea tandenessiaaannde fb. 04 @ .06 PUFE vas ieeeceseeeeeeeecereeees ereneeees gal. *65 @ 
Silica, gold beget Speirs mitch si bb. -024@ ‘04% SUBSTITUTES WEP DP Gey Es neal SG tel gal 45 @ .50 
Pepeeeerreeeerereeeerreeeterete: le é SS sii seesteice a 4 > ¥ 
gece patilver_ bond aN gh EOE ORS aR ae fon 32.50 @ 22 wack ebRGudenensconkceuetencass 7. = 
oapstone, powdered gray per ct See Fy, 22.50 @ White .....0ceseeseeerereese ees shied ac pistol Ib. 10 
geareh, . er or (carload).....-.--- oa ae sae @ Brown Pe tensesneverrensenrcabehs Se Ts Ae bh 11 @ Eth 
Forte "Glance, i Te 318 $ ee Se eeeeeneeeeeenneneecneas vine San Be 14 @ 20% 
hence cpanel vaeenehe eae betes tor ton . ite factiee oe aie Geasionday os . .08% @ 7 
Tripoli earth, air PSE gee ay apeiron eg ton heyy @25. .00 Ee sae sees (carloads)......++ soanenas —y ‘oe 18 
Tyre-lith te (factory) ....... actory)...fon 50.00 @ 2.00 rg ~y osssvabacasssoranerenanecsscevenseollem 13 @ 
Whiting, Alba vaseabbaaasvoes=0s 52.50 @ eg BE gy (Black Hypo) 
. yo Seg geleeqepeepebedde 
mani mies a Sulphur chloride a SO Re ee whasidniseiity” Ib. @ 
c mmercial 90 nee): perder fo act ere lb. 154%@ 
eee ee A Moe eh ak “as 
Engish“cifstone Sulphur, Gour, Brooklyn, brand (Garicads) b 8 @ 
I sac Ea ae as aus ....ton 42.50 Ber soft (c. 1. factory).......... cwt. 2.9 
Pree 2.5 gen TY) oceeee a. 2.90 4 
en white, American...... vivid meduees ton 40.00 ° pan ng Tw. (1. c. 1. factory)........ cwt. 3.15 $ 3.15 
anal Ledenaasonlatoessdasesss -- +++. .tom 27.00 @ mB... alse al es mm factory)..........++. — es 
Weed pulp Bistesagcurncesevaser castosbecnehe ton 13.00 @15. Gee ahve Colero—Astineny.) — @ 
, "alana ate Nea ia eieerlie Ne ete ton 30. 4 @ 00 Wax, b : 
imported. ..........+++00-++++. 32.50 , beeswax, white. 
™ . set te aac badaneeegtaeried. 03% @ corti, Wake .. ubalendoweameueeabdes ! ‘ 
ood flour, Aieeme seer ores sonenn enenen! eats a 60.00 carnauba peace GS BST A ARS ETO i ib, 52 @ .54 
MINERAL RUBBER vitae eenanvannens Soa boy @ ozokerite, black ........ a added odke tole Anat 16 @ 
Elateron (c. 1. factory) Montan (BREEN wees seen ee vasgucdange denis bb. “48 @ = 
Ne ee ae te ore JS par Fete PUNE. ty: : 
Gilsonite aor . factory).......-.. Rane oe ee ton 55.00 @ : i hse Re sh “eeceeiph sig ae" lb. «90 $ 
eter 58.00 @ 125° m. Rnscns np sccenmsedensenceed db. 12%@ 
U factory). c.eeesecceeeeeveeeeseee es ton 75.00 @ 130° SRE ie SINC St Sea lb, 12%@ 
; AT ape tebe ae abe irc ton 69.00 @ Sweet wae Be Peeisereieeteeeeneeens ‘Ib. 11344 
Pe EN yt ton 71.00 @ — a? A pnphenmnenenben mire 1480 
* Nominal, eereeerocsecces Ib. 15 *@ 
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